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All the previous epistles contained in the New Testa- 
ment, from the Epistle to the Romans to those to 
Timothy and Titus, have been addressed strictly and 
properly to the laity, that is to say, to Roman soldiers 
and sailors, Roman merchants and tradesmen, Thessa- 
lonian shepherds, artizans, and others of similar trades. 
But the epistles on which we now enter — namely, two 
addressed to Timothy, and one addressed to Titus — 
are all three strictly and properly belonging to the 
clergy, and laying down the doctrines they are to teach, 
the duties they are to fulfil, and the responsibilities of 
that high and solemn position to which they have been 
called in the providence and by the grace of God. 

When, therefore, certain persons allege that the Bible 
is to be kept by the Church — that is, by the priesthood, 
for that is the meaning of the word church in Ultra- 
montane estimate — and that they are to ^we ^^oxx ^mOc^ 
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portions of it only as they think fit and expedient, it 
must be evident that in doing so they are guilty of 
what is flagrantly unjust and dishonest. Neither 
presbyter, nor prelate, nor archbishop, nor pontiff, of 
tiny name or of any church upon earth, has a right to 
come between the poorest tradesman, the lowliest shep- 
herd, the humblest peasant, the most forlorn widow, 
and these precious epistles, which are addressed to the 
laity of the nineteenth centuiy as truly as they were 
addressed to the laity who lived eighteen centuries ago. 
The duty of the Post Ofl&ce is simply to send a postman 
with a letter addressed to you, and to put it in your 
letter-box, and having done so it has done its duty : 
the duty of the Church is simply to send forth the Word 
of God addressed to you, and having put it in your 
hands it has done what is its work ; it has no more right 
to keep back a portion of this blessed book, and to deal 
with it according to its own taste, than the Postmaster- 
General has to keep a letter addressed to me, and deal 
with its contents according to his convenience. These 
epistles are addressed to the Christian laity, and the 
Christian laity have a right to read them with their 
own eyes, not through the eyes of others ; and to study 
them and lay them' up in their hearts as being to them 
the words of everlasting life, and to many of them the 
savour of life eternal. 

" The epistles to Timothy relate mainly to the office 
of ilie ministry ; and though there are important in- 
structions of the Saviour himself respecting the office 
(Matt. X., Mark xvL, and elsewhere), and though in the 
address of Paul to the elders of Ephesns (Acts xx.), and 
in the epistles to the Corinthians, there are invaluable 
suggestions respecting it, yet such is its importance in 
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the organization of the Church, that more full and 
complete instructions seem to he imperiously demanded. 
Those instructions are furnished in these epistles. 
They are as full and complete as we could desire in 
regard to the nature of the ofl&ce, the qualifications for 
it, and the duties which grow out of it. They are 
fitted not only to direct Timothy and Titus in the 
work to which they were specially appointed, but to 
counsel the ministry in every age and in every land. 
It is obvious that the character and welfare of the 
Church depend greatly, if not entirely, on the character 
of the ministry. The office of the ministry is God's 
gi'eat appointment for the preservation of pure'rehgion, 
and for spreading it abroad through the world. The 
Church adheres to the truth ; is built up in fiaith ; is 
distinguished for love, and purity, and zeal, in propor- 
tion as the ministry is honoured, and shows itself 
qualified for its work. In every age corruption in the 
Church has commenced in the ministry ; and where the 
gospel has been spread abroad with zeal, and the Church 
has arisen in her strength and beauty, it has been 
jpre-eminently where God has sent down his Spirit in 
copious measures on those who have filled the sacred 
office. So important, then, is this office to the welfare 
of the Church and the world, that it was desirable that 
full instructions should be furnished in the volume of 
revelation in regard to its nature and design. Such 
instructions we have in these epistles, and there is 
scarcely any portion of the New Testament which the 
Church could not better afford to part with than the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus. Had the ministry 
always been such as these epistles contemplate; had 
they who have filled the sacred offiice al^iaja loaA ^iXi^ 
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character and qualifications here described, we may 
believe that the Church would have been saved from 
the strifes that have rent it, and that the pure gospel 
would long er^ this have been spread through the 
world." 

This first epistle addressed to Timothy, a Christian 
minister, is the first of the three pastoral epistles 
strictly so called. Timothy, it appears from the Acts of 
the Apostles and other allusions, was a native of Lystra, 
a city of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor ; it seems probable 
that his father was a Gentile ; his tnother Eunice and 
his grandmother Lois were evidently Christians. And 
what is most remarkable, Timothy learned all his 
Christianity, not from a school, not from a university, 
but from his mother Eunice and his grandmother Lois ; 
showing the force of maternal influence, and how its 
vast ener^es may be consecrated to the most precious 
and lasting issues. Many a devoted Christian minister 
has got his first holy impressions at his mother's fireside. 

Paul, in addressing this epistle to Timothy, intro- 
duces himself as "an apostle of Jesus Christ;" and he 
writes this epistle "by the commandment of God our 
Saviour, and the Lord Jesus Christ, which is our hope." 
It is plain, from incidental allusions contained in the 
body of the epistle, that at the time when Paul wrote 
it he was getting into years, or was actually a very old 
man ; he makes references to himself singularly charac- 
teristic of age, incidentally it is true, but embodying 
the fact that he was advanced in age. One can scarcely 
fail to notice this. The expression, therefore, "which 
is our hope," is a word most suitable at the decline of 
life, when the past is gone, when the future is opening 
out^ and we need something to go with us into that 
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future to light it up with glory, and to give us peace 
in the prospect of its great change. 

He says he besought Timothy to abide at Ephesus, 
the city celebrated for the idolatry of Diana, in order 
that he might charge some that they should teach no 
other doctrine ; that is, no other doctrine than what he 
had laid down; and above all, that they should not 
"give heed to fables " — tradition beginning to creep in, 
even at that early period, with all its concomitant 
fables — *'and endless genealogies, which minister 
questions.'* I do not say that Paul alluded here to 
what is called, in modern phrase, the apostolical 
succession; but most certainly the word he employs 
comprehends it, for he says, ministers are not to give 
heed to tracing back the links of their ministerial or 
other genealogy ; in other words, that they are not to 
say, he only is a true ambassador of Christ who can 
trace his genealogy up to an apostle, and that he is 
not a true ambassador who cannot do so. In the first 
place, there is no such historic fact as what is called 
an uninterrupted apostolic succession. A great reward 
has been offered to any one who will trace his ministe- 
rial succession to within half-a-dozen links of any one 
of the apostles. And in the second place, whilst no one 
can trace such a succession, we can show that it has 
been broken at the beginning, broken in the middle, 
and broken in the end ; and a chain broken in one 
single link falls to the ground, and of course is utterly 
unsuitable to connect distant points, or to transmit what 
it is raised or stretched to accomplish. How much better 
is it to prove our apostolical succession by apostolic doc- 
trine and apostolic life ; for depend upon it, be \vaa t\i^ 
true succeBBJon who baa the true doctTine *, wi&.\i^ >()Qa^i 
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protcndH to have a personal succession whilst he preaches 
another gospel, deceives himself, and deals in questions 
tliat minister quarrels, "rather than godly edifying 
which is in faith." 

"Tlio end of the commandment is love out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith 
unfeigned." 

" In order that Timothy might fulfil the design of 
his appointment, it was necessary that he should have 
a correct view of the design of the law. The teachers 
to whom he refers, insisted much on its obligation and 
importance ; and Paul designs to say that he did not 
intend to teach that the law was of no consequence, 
and was not, when properly understood, obligatory. 
Its nature and use, however, were not correctly under- 
stood by them, and hence it was of great importance 
for Timothy to inculcate correct views of the purpose 
for which it was given. The word 'commandment' 
here some have understood of the gospel (Doddridge), 
others of the psirticular command which the apostle here 
gives to Timothy (Benson, Clark, and Macknight) ; but 
it seems more naturally to refer to all that God had com- 
manded — h^ whole law. As the error of these teachers 
arose from improper views of the nature and design of 
"laWf Paul says that that design should be understood. 
It was not to produce distinctions and angry conten- 
tions, and was not to fetter the minds of Christians 
with minute and burdensome observances, but it was 
* to produce love.' ' Is charity out of a pure heart.' 
The love which is genuine must proceed from a holy 
heart. The commandment was not designed to secure 
merely the outward expressions of love, but that which 
I^ad its seat in the heart. ' And of a good conscience.' 
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A conscience free from guilt Of course there can be 
no genuine love to God where the dictates of conscience 
are constantly violated, or where a map knows that he 
is continually doing wrong. If a man wishes to have 
the evidence of love to God, he must keep a good con- 
science. All pretended love, where a man knows that 
he is living in sin, is merely hypocritical." — Barnes, 

He shows that some, desiring to be teachers of the 
law, and professing their ability to be so, have really 
perverted the law, and "turned aside unto vain jang- 
ling." How severe are these expressions employed by 
the apostle ; how evident the facC that he attached to 
pure doctrine pure practice, the one inseparable from 
the other. And hence, when you hear persons say, 
" What a pity to preach so much about doctrine, and 
to be BO anxious that people should not go aside into 
Unitarianism, or into Popery, or into any other error,'* 
we answer, without doctrine there can be no godliness ; 
there may be an outward morality from conventional 
reasons; but there cannot be that morality which is 
beautiful in the sight of God, unless its roots are struck 
deep into the soil of true doctrine ; for it is faith in 
the truth which worketh by love, which purifieth the 
heart, which overcometh the world. Hif shows in the 
ninth verse what the law was made for. God's law was 
given on Mount Sinai. The promulgation of a law 
implies men are bound to obey, and, perhaps, that they 
have broken it. When Adam and Eve were created in 
Paradise, there was no law but love; and when we 
shall be reinstated in our lost inheritance in the future 
age, there will be no law but love ; because love is the 
root and the inspiration of all law. But when man 
fell, restrictive Jaw became eBsent\a\ \ \s!sisss^ \}tka V>j« 
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given upon Mount Sinai consists less in declaring what 
thou shalt do, and much more in what thou shalt not 
do. The law on Sinai implied a state of sin ; and it 
was enunciated that man might see sin exceeding sinful, 
and that God's demands remained lofty, and pure, and 
holy ; that fleeing from the law as a ground of accept- 
ance, he might, through feiith in Christ Jesus, be for- 
given and justified. Amid the sins here specified as 
having law to restrain, there is one sin very remarkable, 
and which I think occurs nowhere else but here, — that 
is, " The law is made for men-stealers." I think it is 
impossible to get over the argument against modem 
slavery, as long as that word exists in the New Testa- 
ment. I cannot see a single hint in the New Testament^ 
that one man may take another and sell him like cattle 
in the market, and offer him to buyers by auction; 
and that others, by giving so much for him, may claim 
him as their property. It is a stain on that great 
republic beyond the sea, — a republic that is our own 
sister in the highest sense of the word, and in which 
there is a growing religion and literature, and a love 
of liberty, worthy only of such a daughter of such a 
mother ; — it is the sad stain that cleaves to America^ 
— a stain, I dare say, they find it difl&cult, where truly 
willing, to get rid of, — a stain, too, likely to involve 
them in interminable perplexities and disputes; that 
slaveiy, in the Southern States, is now become not 
simply a tolerated thing, but almost an institution in 
the land. I never can admit that one man has a right 
of property in the bone, and flesh, and sinews, and 
mind, and heart, and conscience of another. 

When we read of the frightful scenes that take place 
in connexion with slavery, of the horrid outrage upon 
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all that is dignified, and decent, and beautiful, we must 
long for that day when men-stealers, and men-dealers, 
and slavery in all its forms, shall be swept away from 
the earth; and that all lands shall be like our own 
noble land, on which the slave no sooner sets his foot 
than his chains drop off, and he is a freeman in the eye 
of the law, and may by grace become the freeman 
whom God's truth makes free. 

The apostle proceeds to refer to himself and to what 
he had received, where he says, " I thank Christ Jesus 
our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he counted 
me faithful, putting me into the ministry." He looks 
upon that ministry as the highest dignity ; he thanks 
God that he had been put into it. Now here is an old 
man, who had gone through toils and trials unprece- 
dented, yet thanking God at the close of all, far from 
regretting the step he had taken or the ministry he 
had fulfilled, that he had been put into that ministry. 
And then he states what he was before, in order to be 
an encouragement to the worst and the oldest : " Who 
was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and in- 
jurious ; but I obtained mercy, because I did it igno- 
rantly in unbelief." What a picture of himself; "a 
blasphemer," denouncing God, and aspersing him with 
all the invectives, the polished but malignant invec- 
tives, that he had learned at the feet of Gamaliel ; 
and also " a persecutor," persecuting the Christians to 
strange cities, feeling it a pleasure to be a subordinate 
at the martyrdom of Stephen, when he held as a young 
man the upper robes of those who stoned the martyr 
Stephen ; " and injurious," that is, impeding the pro- 
gress of the truth. " But I obtained mercy;" a great 
deal of discussion has taken place upoiv t\i\^ c?i"axya»'^,SXs» 
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nature and meaning. Is it true that Paul obtained 
mercy because he did it ignorantly and in unbelief] 
It is, no doubt, true that ignorance must beget crime ; 
it is no less true that to be ignorant of the truth does 
not involve in so great guilt as to know the truth and 
to live in gross violation of it ; but one cannot say 
that ignorance is an atonement for sin, that ignorance 
is a sufl&cient excuse for having left undone what we 
ought to have done, and done what we ought not to 
have done. This is illustrated in the laws of our own 
country. Ignorance of a legal offence does not excuse 
or exculpate any who commit that offence; the ex- 
planation of the judge would be, '* You ought to have 
known it; and if you do not know it to be a legal 
offence, it is your fault, not the law's." It may nuti- 
gate, it may palliate the offence, but it does not wholly 
excuse or remove it. 

But some, not, I admit, the ablest of commentators, 
have supposed that " I obtained mercy " ought to be 
thrown within a parenthesis. It is a common custom 
of the apostle, when he is describing something, to 
stop in the middle of his description, and throw in an 
interjection, or an exclamation, or a reference, to be 
included strictly in a parenthesis ; but there being no 
points, nor punctuation, nor parenthesis in the Greek, 
you have only to infer the meaning of the writer from 
the structure and laws of the original. Now if you 
put the words "But I obtained mercy," within a 
parenthesis, — and I think the passage will perfectly 
bear it, — ^then you will find the verse reads, " Who was 
before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious, 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief;" that is to 
sa^ my blaspheming, my persecution, arose from my 
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Ignorance and unbelief. And then, whilst he is re- 
citing the history of his sins, he breaks forth into the 
parenthetical interjection or the exclamation, "But 
what a wonderful fact ! even I obtained mercy.*' 

If this be a just criticism, it seems to me to make 
the text more harmonise with the rest of God's Word ; 
although taking it as it seems to read in our trans- 
lation it is not inconsistent with the Word of God. 
And then, in the next place, that his obtaining mercy 
did not arise from his ignorance and his unbelief would 
seem to follow from what he says in the sixteenth 
verse : — " Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy." 
What cause? Not his ignorance and his unbelief; 
but "that in me first Jesus Christ might shew forth 
all long-sufiFering, for a pattern to them which should 
hereafter believe on him to life everlasting." And 
how magnificent is that text ; " This is a faithful 
saying," — this is a trustworthy, credible, reliable asser- 
tion, for that is the meaning of it, " and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners; of whom I am chief." Striking fact; 
Paul grew in humility as he grew in years ; his first 
thought was, " I am not worthy to be called an 
apostle;" his next thought was, "I am the least of 
saints ;" but his dying thought was, " I am the chief of 
sinners ;" as if his acquaintance with God made deeper 
his acquaintance with himself; and as he grew in con- 
fidence and hope of glory, he grew in humility and 
depth of abasement in reference to his own heart, and 
life, and character. And then the expression, " I ob- 
tained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might shew 
forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them. ^li\c\\ 
should hereafter believe ;" that expTeBaiow, '^ ^"^XX^rci' 
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is extremely expressive. It is the same Greek word 
that would be applied to what a printer uuderstands 
by a stereotype. You know that when types are set, 
the impression is struck off, and then they are dissi- 
pated or scattered. But a stereotype is making per- 
manent what is usually distributed ; so that you may 
take off thousands of impressions without injuring the 
plate, and at little expense. Well, Paul says, " I am 
a sort of stereotype of the gospel," that is to say, 
"thousands as bad as I am may," if I may use the 
expression, " be struck off as monuments of redeeming 
love and transforming grace ; so that no man may 
despp,ir, however old, however bad, who this very 
moment seeks salvation through Christ, as long as he 
can tell God, *I am bad, but I cannot be worse than 
Paul : Paul's sins were blotted out, his iniquities for- 
given : and this is a precedent that I quote as an 
encouragement to me to seek mercy and forgiveness 
from Him who came into the world to seek and to save 
sinners.' " 

" We here learn (1.) that no sinner should despair of 
mercy. No one should say that he is so great a sinner 
that he cannot be forgiven. One who regarded himself 
as the * chief ' of sinners was pardoned, and pardoned 
for the very purpose of illustrating this truth, that ani/ 
sinner might be saved. His example stands as the 
illustration of this to all ages ; and were there no 
other, any sinner might now come and hope for mercy. 
But there are other examples. Sinners of all ranks 
and descriptions have been pardoned. Indeed, there 
is no form of depravity of which men can be guilty, in 
respect to which there are not instances where just 
such offences have been forgiven. The persecutor may 
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reflect that great enemies of the cross like him have 
been pardoned ; the profane man and the blasphemer, 
that many such have been forgiven ; the murderer, the 
thief, the sensualist, that many of the same character 
have found mercy, and have been admitted to heaven. 
(2.) The feet that great sinners have been pardoned, is. 
a proof that others of the same description may be also. 
The same mercy that saved them can save us — for 
mercy is not exhausted by being frequently exercised. 
The blood of atonement which has cleansed so many 
can cleanse us — for its efficacy is not destroyed by 
being once applied to the guilty soul. Let no one, 
then, despair of obtaining mercy because he feels that 
his sins are too great to be forgiven. Let him look to 
the past, and remember what God has done. Let him 
remember the case of Saul of Tarsus ; let him think of 
David and Peter ; let him recall the names of Augus- 
tine, and Colonel Gardiner, and the Earl of Rochester, 
and John Newton, and John Bunyan — and thousands 
like them, who have found mercy; and in their examples 
let him see a fiiU proof that God is willing to save any 
sinner, no matter how vile, provided he is penitent and 
believing." 

He closes the chapter with urging Timothy to war a 
good warfare, to hold the faith, and a good conscience, 
"which some having put away, concerning faith have 
made shipwreck; of whom is Hymenseus and Alex- 
ander ; whom I," as an apostle, invested with super- 
natural and miraculous powers, "have detached from 
the Christian Church, separated from communion with 
the sacraments and the ordinances of religion : not 
that they may be condemned for ever, but that they 
may be saved bj learning no more to \Aas5\ieiX£i^r 
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An old writer remarks on verse 19 — "Holding fiiith 
and a good conscience, which some having put away, 
concerning faith have made shipwreck" — "St. Paul 
had exhorted Timothy in the foregoing verse to * war 
a good warfare;' here he directs him to two weapons 
which he would have him use in that warfare, 
namely, 'faith and a good conscience;' neither will 
do alone : not faith without a good conscience, nor 
a good conscience without faith ; hold both — faith in 
thy teaching, and a good conscience in thy practice; 
hold them fast, for faith stands with a good conscience, 
and falls with a bad one. Learn hence, that in the 
most perilous times, when some lose their graces and 
comforts, their present peace and future hopes, that 
we may not lose what we have on earth, and what we 
look for in heaven, our continual care must be to get 
and keep, to have and hold faith and a good conscience. 
And mark the encouragement given to exercise this 
care : some through the neglect of it ' concerning faith 
have made shipwreck ;' our life is a seafaring condition, 
a good conscience is the ark in which we are secure, 
made by God's own direction (as was that of Noah) and 
pitched within and without, as was his ; a window it 
has in the top to let in the light of heaven, but not the 
least crack or crevice below to let in a drop of guilt, 
or endanger its own safety; it shoots off all the 
showers that ML downwards, and all the floods that 
rage upwards; such a security is an innocent mind 
and a clear conscience : but if we do not hold fast a 
good conscience, but let it go, we have seen the last of 
faith, it sinks, it shipwrecks presently; 'concerning 
faith have made shipwreck.' 

" That is, whom I have inflicted the Church's censure 
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of excommunication upon^ east them out of the Church 
and delivered to Satan as God's executioner, who oft- 
times tormented the person with grievous diseases and 
bodily pains, called elsewhere * the destruction of the 
flesh ' (1 Cor. v. 5). Learn thence, that excommunica- 
tion rightly administered is a very solemn ordinance, a 
shutting out of heaven him who is justly cast out of the 
Church's communion here on earth. But observe the 
charitable intention of the apostle in denouncing this 
sentence of excommunication ; it was, * that they might 
learn not to blaspheme.' Mark, it was none of Satan's 
desire, but the apostle's, that they might learn not to 
blaspheme : Satan was then God's executioner, when 
the Church wanted the countenance of the Christian 
magistrate, and his design was destruction, but the 
apostle's was reformation ; not to ruin, but reclaim. 
Learn, that the end of the Church's censure, in parti- 
cular of excommunication, is not to serve to the de- 
struction of the censured, much less to the private 
revenge of the censurer, but to reform and reclaim 
the ofifender, that others may be warned, and the infec- 
tion stayed ; * Of whom is Hymenseus and Alexander, 
whom I have delivered unto Satan, that they may 
learn not to blaspheme.' " 



CHAPTER I. 15. 



''the faithful saying." 



'* This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, tliat Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners ; of whom I am chief." 

Whatever difl&culties may be felt about the historic 
solution of the fact on which we here comment, blessed 
be God, there can be no doubt felt, and there can be 
little difficulty cherished on the meaning, the magnifi- 
cence, and the end of these words, " Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners." Paul says he was the 
chief of sinners ; and if the chief of sinners in an age 
of very great sins was not beyond the reach of the 
efficacy of atoning blood, let the chiefest sinner of the 
nineteenth century not take encouragement to persist 
in his sins, but to pray for forgiveness; for the oldest, 
and the worst, and the chiefest of sinners, in the lan- 
guage of Paul, there is a Saviour able to save to the 
very uttermost. Paul quotes himself as an instance of 
this. His transformation by grace was just as great a 
reality as the translation of Enoch or of Elijah ; it was 
uo fancy, but a sober fact. 

In these words we have indicated plainly the pre- 
vious existence of Christ. I do not say the words prove, 
what other passages abundantly prove, the deity of 
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Christ; but the "words do prove the pre-existence of 
Christ ; for what do they imply ? That he came into 
the world to execute a pre-arranged and settled plan ; 
he came into the world to save sinners. And how did 
he come ? Not like an angel visitant, to tarry for an 
hour, and leave by the trail of glory behind him a 
deeper shadow on the earth ; not as a visitor, but ais a 
reddent in the midst of us ; not to pass through the 
world like a brilliant meteor, dazzling by its splendour, 
hut to take his place in the canopy of Christendom, 
like a fixed star in its zenith, to guide the mariner 
upon the desert sea, and to cheer the hearts of all that 
look, for that coming sunrise, of which it is the har- 
binger, — a sunrise that will gild the everlasting hiUs 
and usher in a glory that shall never fade. He was 
made flesh, and dwelt amongst us. He came not in 
obedience to any attraction put forth by us, but in 
obedience to the impulse of love in his own heart. 
When he came into this world, how altered must he 
have found it from what it was when he said over all, 
"Very good!" Once all scenes were beauty, all its 
sounds were harmony, all its tints were holy ; but when 
he came to it all sounds were discord, its chiefest beauty 
was blasted, all its population dead in trespasses and 
in sins; many of them the very chiefest of sinners. 
Alas ! so little did we want him that when he came 
upon an errand of unprecedented beneficence, not the 
Jews, but human nature, shouted through its appro- 
priate and selected organs, "Not this man, but Barab- 
bas. Now Barabbas was a thief and a robber." 

When Dr. Blair, the eloquent but unevangelical 
divine, was minister of St. GUes*s Church, in Edin- 
burgh, Dr. "Walker was his colleague, anQi \xsvxaSq 
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preached in the afternoon : — he was not so eloquent 

but what was better, he was rich in Christian experi 

ence and in the knowledge of Christian truth. Dr 

Blair preached in the morning, with all his accustomec 

elegance, that such were the charms of truth, that i 

truth were to come down from heaven, and appea 

upon the high street of Edinburgh, the whole popula 

tion would be so charmed with the beauty of the visio] 

that they would bow down and worship. Mr. Walke 

preached in the afternoon of the same day, and h 

justly said, " My colleague has said, that such is th 

beauty of truth, that if truth were to come to ou 

world, all that should see it would fall down and woi 

ship. My dear friends, that experiment does not r€ 

main to be made : truth came to our world upon 

mission of infinite love, and the whole world shoutec 

' Away with him, away with him ; crucify him, crucif 

him j it is not fit that he should live.' '' Jesus cam 

imto his own, and oh ! awful degeneracy, terrible abei 

ration from God ! his own received him not. Bn 

what did he come to do ? If the Unitarian be righi 

he came to set a perfect example, a beautiful mode 

that man might see the culminating glory of huma 

nature. But it does not say so ; it says here that h 

came not to present such a model, not to be a perfec 

standard, though these things have a place, but b 

came to save sinners, the chiefest of sinners. Whs 

does this teach us ? That the Gospel that we preac 

is not primarily a directory to those that are well, bt 

a prescription for those that are ill and dying; an 

hence a sermon is not a cold precept snowed down froi 

a desk, upon a cold earth ; but it is a warm prescri] 

tion from heaven's own pharmacopoeia, ministering i 
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the Boul diseased, and waking within it the blessed 
hopes of immortality and of glory. Hence the pulpit 
is not a desk for a teacher to give directions, but a 
dispensary for an ambassador of the Great Physician 
to scatter leaves from the tree of life, that there may 
be felt the healing of God in the hearts of the nation. 
Hence the very first thing, the chief thing, in every 
sermon, must be prescriptions for the sick how they 
may be well, for the dead how they may be quickened, 
for the dying how they may be restored. And to 
speak of giving directions to a man how he is to walk, 
when he is paralysed, or how he is to toil and labour 
when he is dying, is a policy that carries its confutation 
upon its brow. Our first thing is to bring the dead 
into contact with the fountain of life, to bring the 
dying within reach of dispensations of life ; and when 
man has got God's life in his heart, you need not then 
say so much about walking ; let there be life, and there 
will be sure to be action ; let the heart beat and the 
lungs play, and all the limbs will each find its appro- 
priate sphere, and put forth its right mission ; and it 
will be easy to direct the living after the dead have 
been quickened by life from on high. 

But how did he save sinners) He came to save 
them by taking on himself the crushing curse that our 
sins had conducted down from heaven over all the 
earth ; he came to obey that law which we could not 
obey, and at this moment cannot obey, so as to deserve 
the reward. All that we deserved as sinners Christ 
bore ; all that we owed as creatures Christ paid. By 
having borne my curse, there is no condemnation for 
me ; by having obeyed my law I have on me, thou^k 
not in me, a Utle to a crown of glory \3mi\i feAa'Co. tlqV. 

g2 
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away. Suoh^ then, is a simple outline of Christ's great 
mission. 

But the subject on which I specially wish to enlarge 
this morning, are the words, "The fiiithful saying, 
worthy of all acceptation." Let me show you how 
worthy of your acceptation, therefore of your profes- 
sion, therefore of your practical embodiment in all the 
turnings of human life, is that fidthful saying that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to seek and to save 
sinners. I make an assertion which will seem, when 
first stated, almost a bigoted one : it is this, that 
Christianity — that is, the &ithful saying — is exclusive 
in its claims. If it be worthy of all the acceptation of 
all the affections of all men, from the beginning to the 
end, then there is no space to spare in those hearts for 
another religion ; and by the very necessity of the case, 
the religion that alone is true alone is exclusive. And 
you cannot open any page of the New Testament with* 
out seeing that Christianity claims the whole heart, or 
it will have none ; it vindicates itself as the exclusive 
belief in reference to God, the soul, eternity, or it will 
have no place at alL It asks the hospitality of all the 
affections of all hearts, or it will prefer to remain out- 
fflde and supplicate for admission. Christianity is 
either all, or it is nothing ; a rival is ruin, not safety, 
happiness, and peace. It is a saying worthy of all 
acceptation. Other religions may be more charming 
to the natural man ; they may have a larger retinue 
behind them ; they may have piled on their altars all 
the embroidery, and there may be heaped upon their 
£^nes all the gold and silver of the world ; but 
Christianity is truth, and that is its claim. A lie clad 
in purple and ermine is to be repudiated ; truth an 
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outcast^ forlorn, despised, rejected, cruoified, is never- 
theless to be accepted, if we would be saved. Ton see, 
therefore, it will not do to give a comer of your heart 
to Unitarianism, to Romanism, to scepticism, or to any 
other ism ; and to 'give the larger portion of it to 
Christianity. The Gospel demands the whole heart, 
or it will have none of it The Roman CsBsar, in the 
first century, offered a niche in the Pantheon to the 
image of Christ; for the most tolerant religion that 
ever was was Paganism, and tolerant on this simple 
ground, that it looked on all religions as equially good 
or equally bad, equally^true or equally falsa But 
when Caesar told the Christians that they should have 
a niche in the Pantheon for the image of Christ, their 
answer was, No; he must fill the whole Pantheon with 
his glory, or he will not enter it at all. And what was 
true of the Pantheon is true of the human heart ; he 
must fill all its depths and its heights, its nooks and 
its windings, and its recesses and its secret places, with 
his life, and his light, and his glory, or he will remain 
a supplicant, saying, in words that ought to pierce the 
hardest heart, '' Behold, I stand at the door and knock ; 
if any man will open, I will come in and sup with him, 
and he with me." 

Now let me notice in the next place, that while 
Christianity is thus exclusive, no denomination of it 
can be so. Now here is the distinction between charity 
in the highest sense, though seeming exdusiveness, and 
uncharitableness, which is real exdusiveness. Whilst 
Christianity, the f^iithful saying, the Grospel, is worthy 
of all acceptation, this cannot be said of any of the 
denominations into which it is divided. For inBtanoe^ 
I dare not saj that Episcopacy ia wotfti"j ol i!\ wiRRs^ 
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tation ; he would be regarded as a &tiatic who should 
tell everybody, "Unless you believe in bishops you 
cannot receive the kingdom of heaven ;" you cannot 
say that Presbyterianism is worthy of all acceptation ; 
he would be no less a fanatic who should say, *' Unless 
you believe that the Church ought to be governed by 
presbyters you cannot be admitted into the kingdom 
of heaven;** and no advocate of Congr^ationalism 
would dare to pronounce the same respecting it. On 
the contrary, what is eternal in them is Christianity, 
what is transient in them is human and ecclesiastical 
distinction. And those ecclesiastical distinctions into 
which unfortunately, or fortunately, I do not know 
which word to employ, we are divided, are merely the 
means of conserving vital truth, and they exist for it ; 
and they are not worthy of a tithe of the acceptation 
of which the Gospel of Christ Jesus is worthy. 

In all ages, from the very day of Pentecost onward 
to the present moment, the wisest, the ablest, and the 
best of men have either admitted Christianity to be 
true, or have accepted it as truth, and bowed to its 
claims, and become followers of the Lamb. I do not 
mean to say that Christianity is proved to be true by 
the patronage of the great or the smiles of the noble. 
It is true when marched to the stake to be consumed, 
as well as when enthroned in the Basilica by Constan* 
tine, and the imperial Labarum inscribed with its once- 
hated symbol It is to be received on its intrinsic 
excellence, and claims, and glory. But it is interesting 
Ho know that if you trace back the history of the world 
and of the Church, some of the mightiest spirits have 
admitted to be true what they did not bow before and 
Accept. I have quoted instances in previous discourses ; 
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this morning I want to quote one which I have only 
lately read; and the novelty of it, as well as its singular 
interest, will wan*ant me in doing so. It is from the 
life of Napoleon T., the great Napoleon Buonaparte, 
written by an American. 

I have always looked upon that great soldier as a sort 
of thunderbolt of war; as a mere Mahometan to-day 
and a Christian to-morrow; as a man who cared for no 
creed, worshipped no God, and feared no human being. 
Perhaps there is too much to justify this impression. 
And yet one is anxious to know what a master spirit, 
for such he was, perhaps the greatest soldier that ever 
appeared,— one is anxious to know what were the last 
moments of a mighty spirit, whose very name made 
princes tremble in their palaces, and, excepting our 
own, kings quail upon their thrones. I do not say he 
embraced the Grospel, but I think the testimony hA 
gave to Christianity was most important. " The death 
of Christ," said Napoleon, " was the death of a God.'* 

One almost traces in this the pithy eloquence that 
shone in those thunderbolts of his at Jena, at Austerlitz, 
and at the most memorable conquests in which he 
played so distinguished a part. I do not venture to 
assert that Napoleon died a converted Christian, with 
a changed heart, but there is most surely in his 
address that which leads one to hope that even that 
chief of sinners, for such he was, — the pulpit must 
never panegyrize the great, nor pronounce eulogy where 
none has been merited, — even that chiefest of sinners, 
more seen and felt, because his sins were committed on 
the high places of the field, may have found pardon and 
acceptance through that precious blood for all the blood 
he wantonljand wickedly shed m Yiia V\\^,\i\3LX,^^^\ife 
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owned in his last moments; most unsatisfiMstory and 
humiliating career. But whether he died a Christian or 
not, his testimony is something remarkable. He admits 
the truth, he appreciates the grandeur, of that great 
Gospel which he had read, and which he said he studied. 
And if I were asked to have two testimonies— suppose 
neither were Christians, which I do not dare to say, — 
if I wanted to have two men on whose genius, on whose 
judgment, on whose intense and acute penetration I 
would rely for a thorough and impartial verdict^ not 
upon the self-crucifying things that may be in it, but 
upon Christianity as a whole, I would call, if I had the 
power to call, the hero of a hundred battles, whose ashes 
a few years ago were laid, amid that solemn Dead 
March, in St. Paul's, and Napoleon Buonaparte, his 
great opponent, two men gifted beyond all men with 
acuteness, with penetration, with far-reaching force and 
power of intellect ; and their two testimonies are tri- 
umphantly in fevour, one of them, I believe, from deep 
personal feeling, of the claims of the faithful saying ; 
and surely it is not for the weak, the illiterate, the illr 
taught, the inexperienced young man, to question 
where such stupendous genius has investigated, and 
come to the great conclusion, '' This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners." 

The highest and widest researches of science, not to 
speak of the greatest of scholars, have all been in fsivour 
of this faithful saying. Geology repents of its earliest 
spirit, owns the indiscretion and the rashness which it 
exhibited about its cradle and in its in^cy ; and now, 
witness the researches of the lamented Hugh Miller, 
witness the researches of other contemporaneous geo- 
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legists of still higher and older standing, and they will 
tell you that a Creator and acts of creation are dis- 
coverable on the stony page, just as unequivocal as you 
cao read in God's written Word ; and that their earliest 
objections to the Mosaic account, richer experience, 
maturer light, more logical induction, have all resolved 
into illustrations of what they thought was contradicted 
and impugned. If I turn to its elder sister astronomy, 
it returns from its soaring heights, and from its com- 
munion with the shining orbs, and from its visits amid 
the immensities of space, and casts its crown of stars at 
the feet of Jesus, the Man of Nazareth, and owns, while 
it does so, that one single sentence in a sermon of Jesus 
is the grandest description of the starry universe, '^ In 
my Father's house are many mansions." And thus all 
science, as it approximates perfection, owns that Chris- 
tianity is ahead of it, not behind it ; and that those 
truths which are incidentally stated in the Bible, are, 
when examined, the margins of brilliant facts that 
science every day is bringing up to light. « 

Now this ^Etithfiil saying, worthy of all acceptation, 
is marching over all the earth, in the words of Napo- 
leon, with an ever increasing, with a never receding 
empire. Great empires have passed away, but this 
religion, this faithful saying, never advances but to 
victory, and never recedes but to cover its retreat with 
a greater glory, and with more brilliant victories than 
its advance. Baal has perished in the east; Jupiter 
has £Edlen from his niche in the west ; Buddha and 
Brahma, Magi and Mahometan, the fire spirit and the 
sword prophet, are all retreating into the shadow of 
eternal silence. Tall trees that seemed to pierce the 
heavens are felled before the rod o{ 3e^^ ^ Tci!(2^>.\i\sc)S& 
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that cast their shadows dark and deep, and far and 
wide, over all the earth, are levelled into a plain. Jeru- 
salem wanders amid its ruins, mourning the past ; but 
in its moanings having an undertone of a resurrection 
to yet greater glory. The ghost of Athens shivers as 
it creeps under the shadow of the Parthenon or the 
Acropolis. Rome is overshadowed by the seven hilfe, 
and sinking every day in the Campagna. i^pt is a 
debased land, as if it had never recovered from its 
plagues ; and the dry bones of Israel are scattered and 
bleaching in the winds of heaven, over all lands. But 
our religion, this £sdthful saying, has all the force and 
all the freshness of its first life, and begins its noblest 
victories when all other systems sink into insignificance 
and contempt. 

And then, when I look at the blessings that this 
system has shed, I urge it is worthy of all acceptation. 
It has transformed a crowd into a people ; it has miti- 
gated kings into the companions of their subjects ; it 
has inspired the ruler with love, and inspired the people 
with loyalty. Without confounding rank, but on the 
contrary, consecrating its distinctions, it has turned 
sovereignty into fsitherhood, and subjects into children. 
It has made our yearning after immortality a prophecy; 
it has bridged and thrown a path across that chasm 
which sin had cloven between the happy continent of 
heaven and this world of ours ; it has offered us for- 
giveness, it has sent the Holy Spirit to rebuild thfe 
shrine, to regenerate the heart, to illuminate the mind, 
to inspire the hopes of humanity that believes and 
becomes a child of God. It is adapted to every want, 
it meets every necessity. Are you poor? Do allyour 
plans fail, do all your prospects seem black 1 It says. 
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Fear not ; you are not poor ; you are rich ; you have 
in reversion what Alexander and Crossus never bad in 
possession — ^unsearchable riches, a crown of glory. Are 
you persecuted, maligned, despised, reviled 1 In your 
heart it pronounces a benediction : Blessed are ye when 
all men speak ill of you ; and it promises to you that 
around that brow that a wreath of thorns now degrades, 
a crown, a diadem of glory, shall yet be plaited. Does 
sin hold out its cup to you 1 does the world offer all its 
kingdoms ? does Satan seem like an angel of light 1 It 
tells you that no temptation has overtaken you but 
such as is common to man ; it reminds you, *' I have 
prayed for you, that your faith fitil not" Are you 
bereaved? are your beloved gone? is there a great 
silence between you and faces that you once gazed on 
with love, and sympathy, and joyi Is there silence 
where a musical footfall once was, and a shadow where 
once there was sunshine? If your relatives are in 
Australia, what do you want ? Just to hear that they 
are prosperous and well. And if you have relatives in 
that more magnificent Australia that the Bible reveals 
to tis, what do you want ? Not to go to them, you are 
not yet ready ; all you want to hear is, that it is well 
with them ; and it is well for your heart to hear ring- 
ing tmspent in the infinite distance, like the chimes 
firom the countless belfries of heaven itself, "Blessed 
are your dead ; they rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them." What blessings does this 
Gospel bequeath. It tells you of your sins only that 
it may forgive them; it tells you that the fires of Sinai 
are quenched in the blood of Jesus, that the sword is 
returned to its sheath, and that the very cherubim that 
repelled you from the gates of Paradiae w:^ t\o^ \?wsi^- 
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formed into ministering angels, ministering to them that 
are the heirs of salvation. Visit the vigils of the sick ; 
go to the pillows of the dying ; see what hearts it has 
composed, what hopes it has created, what joys it has 
shed down, what darkness it has interpenetrated with 
the light of glory, till the chiefest of sinners learns to 
sing, as was never sung before, his last Dimittis, " Lord!, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation." What opposition has 
it overcome. Tradition has often dug its grave ; into- 
lerance has often lighted its fire ; hypocrisy has often 
given it a traitor kis^; Judas has had many a successor; 
many a Peter has belied it, and many a Demas has for- 
saken it ; and yet onward Christianity moves with all 
the steadiness of the advancing tide ; and like the bil- 
lows in that advancing tide, when they retreat, retreat- 
ing only to augment their volume, and to come with 
more irresistible speed and force upon the subject shores 
that are before them. And then, if you trace its pro- 
gress, what progress does it still make. Great nations 
have passed away; genius is buried in the ruins of 
what it created ; oracles have become dumb, tongues 
are forgotten, and their very characters even cannot be 
deciphered ; speeches and harangues are all silent. But 
this Gospel of ours, this faithful saying, crosses broad 
«eas, climbs the rugged hills, follows the caravan in the 
desert, moves in the wake of the ocean steamer ; like 
the angel of the everlasting Gospel, it has spread forth 
its wing, that is never numbed amid Polar snows, and 
never faints amid equatorial heat; and giving every 
day fresh reason to believe that its final and its uni- 
versal victory is close at hand. 

Is not this worthy of your acceptation ; worthy of 
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the acceptation of all the affections of your heart, of all 
the moments of your life, that should be mortgaged to 
it ; worthy of the acceptation of all men, in all places, 
of all spheres, the nursery, the fiunily, the very wide 
world itself? Oh, may it be the acceptation of our 
hearts, the enjoyment of otir lives, the experience of 
our inmost souls, that die what may, be untrue what 
may, this is, and I hold it fast, a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to' save sinners, even the chiefest of sinners, 
such as I am. 
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RUBRICS— PBATER8 FOR ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OP MEN- 
TOLERATION — THE SALVATION OF MEN — ^DEITT OF 0HRI8T — 
MEDIATION — PERSONS AND PLACES FOR PRATER — SHAME- 
FACEDNESS — FEMALE DRESS — WOMAN PREACHINa — MAN*S PRE- 
CEDENCE. 



Paul speaks in this chapter almost exclusively of 
public worship in the midst of the public congrega- 
tion ; and he lays down what may be called a series of 
rubrics, according to which that worship is to be sus- 
tained, and the order of it maintained in decency and 
with propriety in every section of the Christian Church. 
He says, " I exhort, therefore, that,, first of all, suppli- 
cations,"' that is, wants, literally translated, " prayers," 
the expression of those wants in appropriate language, 
"intercessions," for all around us, over us, and con- 
nected with us, "and giving of thanks," for mercies 
that descend with every dawning sun, and are renewed 
at every closing day. Let all these be made, not for 
our own sect, or our own country, or our own families 
only, but " for all men," from Caesar, that swayed then 
the sceptre of the world, down to the humblest peasant 
or tradesman in his wide dominions. And therefore he 
says, first of all, " for kings." It was a charge mali-^ 
ciously launched against Christianity, that it was a 
leveller, that it was essentially democratic, and neces- 
.fiGsrzJf anti-monarchical and republican; and therefore 
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it became a duty to show that Christianity is not a 
religion adapted to, and inseparable from, any one poli- 
tical regime ; but that it can flourish under a republic, 
an aristocracy, a despotism, or a monarchy ; and the 
expression "king," therefore, "and all that are in 
authority," is the comprehensive description of that 
form of political government under which, in the pro- 
vidence of God, we may be placed. If we be in Ame- 
rica, it is our duty to pray for the President and the 
Congress of that great republic ; if we live in Eussia, 
it would be our duty to pray for the Czar ; if in Home, 
it would be our duty to pray for the Pope, as a civil 
ruler, and that he may rule justly and mercifully. We 
are to pray for all that are in authority. And why % 
Because the result of a wise and merciful government 
will be " that we shall lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty ;" there will thus be tole- 
i:ation for all men, whatever be their religious convic- 
tions, as long as they live peaceably — there will be no 
persecution, which never put down truth, and never 
built up a lie ; all will be godliness, and honesty, and 
quiet, from the highest down to the lowest. ^' This is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved." One class of 
interpreters say this means that God wishes the salva- 
tion of the whole human race : in one sense this is 
true ; the Gospel is offered to every creature ; every 
creature is made welcome ; and if any perish, they 
pmsh not under the pressure of an irresistible decree, 
but because they will not embrace the Saviour, and be 
saved in his name. But others think, and perhaps very 
justly, that the reference is to class, not number ; all 
sorts of men, kings as well as Bubiecta, txAet^ %& ^^ 
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as those ruled — ^all sorts of men to \^e saved ; this is 
the natural and textual construction. 

Then says the apostle, " For as there is but one Gk)d, 
so there is but one way of salvation ; and as there is 
but one God, there is but one Mediator, the man 
Christ Jesus." The Socinian argues^ here is the evi- 
dence that Christ is man. We answer at once, he is 
perfectly right, Christ is man ; we do not deny it ; but 
we do not shut our eyes to the other side^ Christ is also 
God. There is not one single text you can quote, 
proving Christ to be man, exactly as I am, sin excepted, 
which we do not subscribe to ; but then half a truth 
is often a whole lie ; you pick out all the texts that 
describe the humanity of Christ, and you conclude 
Christ is man. I gather out all the texts that describe 
the deity of Christ, I conclude that Christ is God. The 
right way is to leave all one-sided search, and to take 
the whole Scripture statement, not a profile, but a full- 
face view of Christ ; and then we shall see that whilst 
he is man, touched with all our sympathies, — and thanks 
be to God for that holy and blessed relationship, — ^he is 
also God, able to save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him. Jesus is set before us here as the 
Mediator. But mark you, a mediator to mediate be- 
tween two must have links of connexion and affinities 
with both. The space between man fallen and God ia 
infinite ; he that fills up that space must be able to 
rise till he touch God's throne, and descend till he 
touch man's heart, and so unite the severed and dis- 
located island of this world with that grand continent 
of heaven from which sin has broken it ofi^, and of 
twain again to make one. Christ as God-man is able 
to fill the gap; and thus better than Jacob's vision 
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there is a path from the deepest grave to the highest 
glory, so broad that the greatest sinner may enter on 
it, so holy that the least known sin cannot be tolerated 
nor sanctioned in it. '' He gave himself a ransom for 
all." Who could give himself a ransom for all 1 No 
created being ; not the highest angeL Christ says, " I 
have power to lay down my life ;" that is the evidence 
of deity ; a creature has no power over his life ; he 
cannot give it — it is not his. Christ giving himself a 
ransom for all implies that he is something greater than 
man ; a sinner cannot die for himself, cu holy man can- 
not die for another, for he has nothing to spare, he is 
nothing more than is suitable and essential to his own 
standing. Jesus, God in our nature, as man suffered, 
as Crod satisfied, and finished, and bequeathed a perfect 
ransom for all that believe. Paul says to this, to 
preach and proclaim this, he is ordained a preacher and 
an apostle. 

" The apostle's argument runs thus : we ought to 
pray for all, because there is one God who is good to 
all, and one mediator between God and mankind, who 
took upon him the common nature of all men, and 
gave himself a satisfactory and sufficient ransom for all, 
which was in due time testified and borne witness to us 
by his apostles. Learn here, 1. That the only way of 
friendly intercourse between God and fallen man, is by 
and through a mediator j Grod cannot look upon fallen 
men out of a mediator, but as rebels, traitors, and 
objects of his vindictive wrath ; nor can fallen man, 
without a mediator, look up to God, but as a provoked 
majesty, an angry judge, and a consuming fire. Learn, 
2. That there is no other mediator between God and 
man but Jesus Christ, who was bot\i Oodi ^\A TCi«SL% 

VOL. X D 
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for though the apostle calls him the num Christ Jesus, 
this is not added to exclude the Divine nature from 
the mediatorshipy but emphatically to declare HuU 
nature in which he gave himself a ransom for us ; the 
human nature is the matter of our ransom ; the Divine 
nature gave worth and value to it; Christ suffered 
being man, and satisfied being God. Learn, 3. That 
this one mediator Jesus Christ gave himself a ransom 
for all ; whoever perishes under the Gospel, it is not 
because no ransom was paid for him, nor because it 
was not sufficient for him, for it is most notorious that 
God has issued forth an universal act of grace, offering 
pardon of sin and eternal salvation to all men without 
exception, living under the Grospel, upon condition of 
their believing acceptance ; if they reject and refuse it, 
'tis to their unutterable and inevitable condemnation. 
Learn, 4. That Christ's mediation and intercession is 
founded upon his redemption j because he gave him- 
self a ransom for all, therefore is he, and he only, quali- 
fied to intercede for all, in virtue of that sacrifice which 
he offered for the salvation of mankind ; therefore the 
distinction of the Church of Bome, between a mediator 
of redemption and a mediator of intercession, is ground- 
less j for who dares plead with an offended God 9& an 
intercessor on the behalf of sinners, that has not first, 
as a redeemer, satisfied the justice of God for sin 1 As 
there was no redemption wrought by any, so there is 
no intercession to be made by any but by Christ ; as 
there is but one God, so but one Mediator between Grod 
and men, the rrum Christ Jesus." — Burhett, 

In the eighth verse he renews his directions, after 
the illustrative argument he has employed, how men 
are to conduct themselves in public assemblies. The 
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eighth verse reads in our version, " I will therefore that 
men pray ;'' but as he is laying down the laws that are 
to regulate men in public worship on the one hand, 
and women in public congregations on the other, our 
version is not specific enough. There is a defect in 
our translation, not in the original Greek. We read 
here, " I will therefore that the men pray," as distin- 
guished from the women, of whom he is speaking in 
the rest of the chapter. " I will," he says, " therefore, 
that that auction of the congregation composed of men 
pray everywhere ;" everywhere the place is holy where 
a holy heart beats ; the green knoll, the battle-field, 
the ocean's bosom, the bleak desert, the mountain top, 
jare fit places for praying hearts and uplifted holy hands. 
The idea some have that you can pray only in a place 
consecrated and set apart for worship ; and that prayer 
is more acceptable upon tesselated pavement than upon 
the green grass, or that prayer is more acceptable by 
what is called an altar than it is at your own fireside, 
is unscriptural. Such a notion t^^kes a portion of the 
mediatorial glory firom Christ, and gives it to the altar, 
the tesselated pavement, the encaustic tiles, or the con- 
secrated place. The virtue that makes our prayers 
acceptable to God is not the place where we kneel, nor 
the words we employ, nor the form, nor the absence of 
a form ; it lies in the all-availing name of Christ ; that 
name which is a pass-word to the heart's first groan, to 
the publican's last breath, to the Magdalene's only tear ; 
for through him, the Mediator, we have access to God 
everywhere, I know no one truth so comforting as 
this great Protestant truth. The sailor, overwhelmed 
in the waves of an angry deep, may, in his last agony^ 
when the strongest iswimmer sinks, lift, xx^ ^ crj ^SoaX 

d2 
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through the mediation of Christ will pierce the heavens 
swifter than an angel's wing can clip, and bring down 
into his heart the blessed answer, " To-day sbalt thou 
be with me in Paradise." The soldier wounded on the 
field of battle, and pouring out the last life-drop from 
his ebbing heart, may, before he is laid under the green 
sod, lift up his soul and cry to the Hearer of prayer, 
amid the roar of artillery and the shouts of contending 
armies, and God will hear him in Christ's name, as 
truly as a priest by his altar, or minister in the sanc- 
tuary, or saved parent in the bosom of his family. It 
is not the place, it is not the time, it is not the lan- 
guage, it is the praying heart that makes a praying 
place; and it is a prayer lifted up in the name of 
Christ, at any time and anywhere, that provokes an 
answer from the Hearer and the Answerer of prayer. 

Speaking of women, he lays down laws for their 
guidance also. First of all, in the midst of the con- 
gregation, they are to make their ornament — what) 
" Shamefacedness." That is not a happy rendering of 
the original in our translation ; I have never said that 
our translation is perfect; it is the best, the noblest 
that ever was ; but as the translation of the inspired 
original it has incidental shortcomings and mistakes. 
This word " shamefacedness " is simply a blunder that 
has crept in in the original translation, executed in 
1611; the word should be '' shame&stness," the old 
Saxon word, the same as '^ stedfastness," that is, stand- 
ing &st ; so *' shamefastness," that isi, with that holding 
&st of modesty — that delicate modesty, that sensitive 
shame, in the true and olden sense of the word, which 
will always enable them to adorn themselves with what 
is best and most beautiful in the sight of man and of 
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God. Trench, in his admirable book, gives a note at 
page 86, in which he tells us what a pity it is that a 
stupid word, that has no meaning at all — " shamefaced- 
ness " — should occupy the place of an old Saxon word 
which is most expressive^namely, " shamefastness," 
or keeping to, maintaining, holding ^t by, that 
modesty, that delicate, holy shame, which will make 
them shrink from doing or saying what is unholy or 
dishonourable. The literal translation of the word 
here employed is modesty, sense of reverence, and self- 
respect, holding fast that, with shamefastness and 
sobriety : " Not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, 
or costly array." This is not forbidding the use of 
these things ; one must never understand relative and 
comparative prohibitions as absolute. For instance, our 
Lord says, " Labour not for the meat that perisheth," 
meaning by that, Labour less earnestly for that 
bread, and more earnestly for that which endureth 
unto eternal life. So here, " Not with broidered hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array ;" do not let these 
be your glory, do not let these be your chief adorn- 
ment, or absorbing thought ; " but (which becometh 
women professing godliness) with good works." Let 
good works be your jewels, let charities be your gems, 
let grace be your embroidery ; think more of the good 
you do, and less of the ornament your wear. But that 
every woman, according to her station, should wear 
that which becomes that station is positive duty ; and 
I am quite sure that if every lady were to dress in 
drab, and the Quakers' apparel were to be the model 
of the dress of mankind, a great many honest trades- 
men would become bankrupt, many valuable i^tofemorDa* 
would sink; if no hce, no ribands, no goVA., no ^-^^x^ 
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no silk, were worn, there would be a convulsion in 
England that would shake the country to its founda- 
tions ; and unless, therefore, you can conyiuce me from 
the Bible that the wearing of these things is forbidden, 
and the face of earth and sky to be no model, I am 
satisfied to conclude that when each lives in the style 
that suits the station that he occupies, giving liberally 
to all that is good, and just, and claimant, he does that 
which is right in the sight of heaven, and most dutiful 
towards his brethren of mankind. 

''The next apostolical precept here given, is to 
women concerning their apparel and attire, that at all 
times, but especially in public worship, they use such 
apparel as becometh modest and chaste women, ex- 
pressing by their outward garb the inward gravity and 
modesty of their minds ; not like proud and alluring 
persons, with embroidered hair, gold and pearly to 
attract the eyes and hearts of the simple. 

"Note 1. — That the attire which all persons wear 
ought to be such as may answer the end for which 
apparel was appointed, which was to hide and shroud 
our nakedness, for differencing and distinction of sexes, 
as also for distinguishing between the qualities and 
ranks of persons ; garments also are for defence and 
protection, and for decency and ornament 

" Note 2. — That though persons of quality are not 
prohibited to wear such garments, though costly, as 
becometh their degree, yet none are to study the ex- 
ternal adorning of the body, so much as to neglect the 
inner man by good works. 

"Note 3. — That all attire, 1. is forbidden which sus- 
pected women use, either to provoke to lust in others, 
or to show inclinations to it in themselves. 2. All 
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Bnoh attire as b; the richness and costliuesa of it shows 
pride and vanity of epirit, and an ambition to excel 
others ; not but that there may be pride under mean 
apparel, and ofttimes is. 3. All such attire as is un- 
Boitable either to the time or place of worehip. 

" Hole i. — That this precept ought not to be slighted 

\iy women, as of Bmall moment, because the two great 

■poatlee St. Peter and St. Paul do both give it in 

oharge nnto tbem. 

"Note kdtlj'. — That the men are by no means to 

[ look upon themselves fiS unconcerned in this apostolical 

1, precept given to women ; it is much more inexcusable 

n them to affect gaiety and a gaudy dress ; for it is 

n and foolish, troublaaome and uneasy, the nurse of 

, attended with liizuiy and wantonness, and 

f often with immodesty and lewdness ; and is the 

every often of justice and charity: bowmany 

9 and gay, but at the expense, and sometimea at 

' a of the poor tradesmen ! And how oft is that 

1 decking which onght to be laid out in 

[1 the eleventh verse, " Let the woman learn 

»*.h nil subjection." This relates to the 

ition and its peculiar service ; a woman 

I ia ordinary droum stances, and it ia 

se of mankind responds 

f tlio sacred penman. In private 

-ii' u)i infioence not less powerful 

r more powerful. Her influence 

n the cabinet, in the senate, in the 

, in the navy, and amid al) the 

Let her be satisfied with having 

^Mp to ten yean rf age. ■^\i(«.'s«t 
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has man for the first ten yesirs of his life has that 
which gives tone^ and colour, and direction, and shape, 
to the ages. Woman need not seek the vulgar power 
of public speech ; let her be satisfied with the secret 
power that, like a delicate aromatic perfume, penetrates 
insensibly but powerfully the recesses of the heart, and 
moulds and shapes mankind for all the spheres they 
are to fill in after-life. " But," he says, " I suffer not a 
woman to teach, nor to usurp authority." She may 
give good advice, and she is most capable of giving it ; 
it is public teaching with authority in the congrega- 
tion that he condemns. But this has exceptions : Mr& 
Stephens was one. Her lessons live still. Adam was 
first formed, — and therefore man's is priority and prece- 
dence, — ^then Eve. Adam, he says, was not deceived ; 
that is an extremely beautiful thought. Eve was 
deceived by the serpent's lying; but Adam was not 
deceived, he was oiAy persuaded ; with his eyes open to 
what he was about to do he yielded to the seductive 
and irresistible influence of his wife, and fell, and we 
fell in him, and inherit sin and death, with all the con- 
sequences. But then he says, by a very beautiful law, 
^' she shall be saved in child-bearing." The special 
curse denounced upon her for her precedence in crime 
is that distinctive sorrow through which she passes; 
whilst another tribulation — the wear and tear 'of intel- 
lect, of body, of hand, of heart, of brain — is that 
through which the man must pass. The law is, 
"Through much tribulation we must enter into the 
kingdom of heaven :" her's is what is specified here as 
the special fruit of the primal curse ; man's is tribula- 
tion in the various spheres, and duties, and labours of 
the world. Each has a peculiar burden ; neither burden 
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eaves; but through it, and in spite of it, and by 
having it sanctified, if we have faitn, and charity, and 
holiness, we shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

A venerable commentator observes, "Our apostle 
here, in the precedent verse, acquainted us with the 
woman's sin, that she ^ was in the transgression,' and first 
in the transgression; in this verse he informs the woman 
of a part of her punishment for that her transgression, 
and that is, the severe pain, and extreme peril of child- 
bearing; he acquaints her, With her comfort and 
support under that punishment, and that is, an hope 
of salvation, * she shall be saved in child-bearing.' With 
the condition upon which that hope of salvation is 
grounded and bottomed, < if she continues in faith and 
charity and holiness with sobriety.' Learn, 1. That pain 
in child-bearing is a part of that punishment which was 
inflicted by God upon the woman for her first sin ; and 
accordingly the woman's sorrow and sensible feeling of 
the pains of child-birth ought to bring to her remem- 
brance her original and first transgression ; surely, when 
the woman feels the original punishment, it ought to 
remind her of her original sin, as a child ought to re- 
member his fault at that very instant when he is under 
his father's rod. Learn, 2. That the infliction of this 
punishment (the pains of child-bearing) even unto 
death, is and shall be no hindrance of the woman's 
eternal salvation, if there be found with her those holy 
qualifications and gracious conditions which the Gospel 
requires; partly in regard of the relation which God 
stands in to her, partly in regard of the covenant which 
God has made with her; a child is as much a child 
under the rod as in the bosom ; neither the father's 
stroke nor the child's grief can dissolve t\ia.\i x^'aNAsycL, 
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Learn, 3. That &itli and charity, holiness and sobriety, 
with a perseverance therein, are the great conditions of 
the Gospel upon which the woman's eternal salvation 
in that hazardous condition doth depend ; * she shall be 
saved in child-bearing, if she continue in faith and cha- 
rity and holiness with sobriety.* The words may also 
refer to the woman's temporal deliverance in the time 
of travail, and the sense runs thus : she shall be saved 
in child-bearing, that is, she shall go through the pains 
of child-birth with safety, if she continue in feiith, 
putting her trust in God for deliverance, in charity, 
exercising compassion to those in the like condition, and 
in the exercise of temperance, sobriety, and chastity, 
according to her matrimonial vow." 



CHAPTER III. 

A BISHOP— HIS CHARACTER — THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION — 
EPISCOPAL ATTRIBUTES — DIACONAL QUALIFICATIONS — THE 
MTSTERY OP GODLINESS — NEW TRANSLATION. 

I HAVE observed at the commencement of our reading 
this most interesting epistle, that, unlike the epistles 
that have preceded it, it is addressed, not to the laity, 
but distinctively and peculiarly to the clergy. This 
chapter lays down, first, what a bishop and a deacon 
should not be, and secondly, what they should be — ^the 
chapter contains the great test and criterion by which 
the character and the conduct of each of these officers 
ought to be tried. 

If a Christian man, — first a Christian, for that is 
essential, — desire the office of a bishop, he desireth 
what 1 a sinecure 1 little to do, and much for it ? no ; 
but "he desireth a work," that is, labour, drudgery, 
toil, painstaking, very much to absorb his time and 
attention, and little space for indolent amusement or 
play. What is the character of this personage here 
spoken of, a bishop ? Were I to give my own judg- 
ment, you would say it is the judgment of one who 
believes that the Church should be governed by pres- 
byters j but I will take the judgment of one who was 
made, and most justly made, the other da"^ \)cvft Ti^'^si^ 
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of Canterbury, I mean the Rev. Mr. Alford, one of 
the very best critical scholars that I know. I have 
been reading his Greek New Testament, and his critical 
notes upon it. What is his statement? He is an 
episcopalian, on the high road to be a diocesan bishop, 
he is already a dean, something between a presbyter 
and a bishop, and has the prospect, therefore, of a 
bishopric ; his judgment is worth knowing. The modem 
office of a bishop, that which is known in the church 
of which he is an ornament, was not known in apostolic 
times ; and that there was no distinction recognised by 
Paul, nor till years afterwards, between the presbyter 
who preached the gospel and the bishop, which was but 
another name for the same office and the same thing. 
This is the judgment of one who believes episcopacy to 
be expedient, and is a sincere episcopalian, but who 
has the good sense not to believe it to be de jure divinoj 
or of such divine institution that no other form of 
government is tenable or tolerable. That the dean is 
correct, you may ascertain from Paul's address at 
Ephesus. What did he do ? He called together, it is 
said in the Acts of the Apostles, the presbyters of Ephe- 
sus, and he said unto them, " Take heed unto yourselves, 
and to the flock over which the Holy Ghost has made 
you bishops;'* showing that in the apostle's mind these 
words were identical. I do not say that episcopaoy is 
not useful, I do not say it is unscriptural, far from it ; 
I merely maintain that, whatever be the grounds on 
which episcopacy may be placed, it ought not to be 
placed upon the ground that it was divinely and apo-> 
stolically instituted, and that the bishop is the successor 
of the apostles, who had no successors at all ; and that 
unless you accept this form of ecclesiastical polity it 
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is impossible for you to have a true sacrament, or a 
true gospel, or a true ministry, or a true church. 
Episcopacy, as a highly expedient form, I can under- 
stand. I can see the usefulness of having one raised 
above his brethren, and seeing that each under him 
attends to the duty that belongs to him. 

We have next laid down what must be the features 
of a bishop. First, " he must be blameless ; " he may 
be blamed, but there must be no grave ground for it. 
Secondly, he must be "the husband of one wife.'* 
Why, I wonder how they read this in the latitude and 
l(Higitude of Eome, where the law is, that a bishop 
must not be the husband of any wife. The apostle 
says he may be a husband but of one wife ; and there- 
fore we think a married minister is more like the 
successor of the apostle than a bachelor priest, who 
must not be married at all. He must be " vigilant ; " 
literally, ^'a good watchman;" looking about him^ 
watching when the wolf comes, to repel him; and 
taking care that the sheep be led into the green 
paattires, and by the still waters of truth. " Sober ; " 
the word means relationship to his mind ; he must not 
be carried away with wild whims, changing his opinions 
with the wind, having no settled, established mind; 
convinced what is truth, and determined to uphold it. 
He must, in the next place, be " of good behaviour ; '^ 
that is to say, his outward conduct must be decent, 
proper, suitable to his office and station ; he must not 
follow the hoimds, he must not be a fox-hunter, he 
must not be a gambler, nor must he attend the race- 
course ; he must not give the opportunity, if he can 
avoid it, of being misinterpreted and misconstrued as 
a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. Hie TCi\3k&\, \i^ 
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" given to hospitality ; " that is to say, his flock should 
be ia friendship with him ; he should see them, as far 
as his means permit, in his house ; he should know 
them, and they should know him. And he must also 
be " apt to teach." If he cannot teach, what is the 
use of him ? The meaning of a minister is to preach, 
and teach, and enable people to understand what is 
God's Word. A minister may be without the apostolic 
lineal and personal succession, as it is called ; but if 
he be apt to teach, he has that which is far more 
apostolic and useful. A minister who cannot preach 
is not fit for his work; for most unquestionably it 
is too true, as newspapers, friendly and adverse, re- 
mark, that the preaching that we often hear is puerila 
I have listened to many a sermon preached in country 
places that really would be disgraceful to a school- 
boy. One reason why people have come to love a 
thousand things better than the preaching of the 
gospel is, our sermons are so dull, so dry and uninter- 
esting, so unfitted to instruct, to comfort, and to come 
home to men's minds, that people get no good. Now 
it ought not to be so. I do not say that every man 
must be eloquent, argumentative, and gifted; but it 
does seem to me that an earnest heart, which feels the 
magnificence of eternal truths, must have something 
to say, and must so say it that some will listen, and 
love it, and be profited by it. A bishop one day asked 
Grarrick, the celebrated actor, "What is the reason, 
Garrick, that people go in such crowds to the play- 
house, and that on a Sunday we cannot get a dozen to 
come and hear even a bishop or an archbishop preach ? '* 
The answer of Garrick was the answer of common 
sense j he said, " In the playhouse we speak fiction as 
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if it were truth, and in the pulpit you speak truth as 
if it were fiction." In other words, they seem to be in 
earnest in the playhouse, they seem to be in play in 
the sanctuary. And whereyer, depend upon it, there 
is an earnest man, there may be bad grammar, much 
that you dispute, much to forgive ; but wherever there 
is a man thoroughly in earnest, dejieud upon it, his 
ministry will not be without fruits, or without some 
to hear and be profited. 

I cannot help noticing, while commenting upon the 
apostle's rules for the regulation of the Christian 
ministry, that, if what is called the apostolical succes- 
sion were an indispensable and essential characteristic 
of a Christian minister, we should expect that great 
characteristic to be specified in a catalogue where 
things so minute as " of good behaviour," " given to 
hospitality," are stated. And yet there is not a syllable 
about it, and for a very obvious reason : it is a fancy, 
a romance, animtruth in history, and imrecognised in 
the Word of God. The Archbishop of Dublin, one of 
the acutest and most powerful minds living, has said 
that he would give a very large sum to any clergyman 
in England, Ireland, or Scotland, who can trace his 
apostolical succession within ten or twelve links of the 
apostles ; but no one has claimed the ofiered reward, 
and for the very obvious reason that they cannot, with 
any hope of success ; it is historically untrue, scriptu- 
rally unknown ; and, in fact, it is made the ground for 
preteiiisions that are intolerable ; the theory being, 
belong to the apostolical succession, and if you open 
your mouth instinctively, you must speak apostolic 
truth, which we find not to be the fact ; whereon csvvi 
theoxy is, spetak apostolio truth in the apos»\.o\i<(i ^"^mX^ 
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seeking the apostolic blessing, and depend upon it, thus 
you evince the apostolic succession. 

After giving these positive characteristics, the apostle 
proceeds to lay down negative characteristics. The 
first negative is, " He must not be given to wine." I 
would not say a word against our brethren who believe 
that total abstinence from wine is a duty, or expedient 
I commend them, I admire them for it ; I differ from 
them, but with all the liberality, I am quite sure, which 
Christians hold, they will allow each to take his own 
way of promoting what we equally desire, the main- 
tenance of temperance over all the world. But then 
I cannot but remark here that the argument which 
they sometimes use, that the wine that is spoken of in 
Scripture was not alcoholic, is, I think, untenable. In 
the first place, every chemist knows that if a vegetable 
extract, containing saccharine matter, undergoes fer- 
mentation, be it the extract of a gooseberry, an apple^ 
or a grape, the necessary result is the generation of 
alcohol ; and if, therefore, the wine of the ancients was 
fermented, it must have been alcoholic wine. That the 
wine of Scripture was alcoholic, seems plain from these* 
words, a bishop must not be given to wine. Would it 
not have been very absurd to have said, "A bishop 
must not be given to water"? And if wine in t&ose 
days was equally unalcoholio with water, then it was^ 
very unnecessary to dictate or limit the quantity where 
there was no danger ; but the very fact that the quan- 
tity is the subject of warning, "Not given to wine,'*^ 
the language used by the apostle, implies there was 
danger ; and if danger, wherein did it lie 1 There is 
no risk that one will drink too much cold water, or 
receive great harm from the excess, but there is in a. 
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man dnBiking too much wine, and therefore justly the 
apostle says, ^' A bishop, like a true Christian, must not 
be given to wine." 

" He must be no striker," that is, not a violent, ill- 
tempered man, ready at all hazards to give a blow for 
a blow, and demand an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. "He must not be greedy of filthy lucre." 
When you hear of clergymen dying worth 50,000^., 
there is something at least not apostolical in that; 
when you hear wills read, or proved — which, I believe, 
is the technical phrase — in which it is said that such a 
bishop died worth 100,000^., we may depend upon it 
neither an apostle, nor probably a Christian of that 
day, would have died worth that sum. I do not believe 
the Apostle Paul's will, if he had a will at all, when 
proved in Canterbury, would have reached a veiy large 
amount, or have yielded Csesar much duty. I am quite 
sure that whilst clergymen, like other men, ought to 
have a comfortable mainteDance ; whilst, like other 
men, if they provide not for their own, they are worse 
than infidels, and deny the faith ; yet there is some- 
thing that leads one instinctively to suspect that all 
is not right when a clergyman dies, and his will is 
proved under 100,000Z. or 200,000/. 

He must be also " patient," that is, bearing meekly, 
putting up with a great deal. " Not a brawler j" that 
is to say, not a scolding person. People will never be 
scolded into piety or threatened into religion. Preach- 
ing the tortures of the lost is not preaching the gospel. 
For one that has been terrified into thinking of heaven^ 
hundreds have been scared by threats from the subject 
altogether. If the love of God in Christ do not draw> 
the terrors of the law will not Baving\j 4.m^, ^<i^^ 
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great, if not exclusive, plan, is the manifestation of 
boundless love, in order to win back a world that has 
gone astray, to himself, to happiness, to heaven. 

" The bishop must not be covetous " of this world's 
honours or of this world's greatness. " One that ruleth 
well his own house, having his children in subjection 
with all gravity ;"— the domestic being apprenticeship 
to the ecclesiastical — " not a novice ;" not too young ; 
because the probability or risk is, that if too young and 
inexperienced, he will be puffed up with pride, and 
forget himself, and fall into that condemnation into 
which Satan still drags men, and fell himself when his 
pride stirred him up in rebellion against God. " More- 
over he must have a good report of them which are 
without ;" that is to say, in the appointment of a 
minister there should be selected one against whom 
there is no bad rumour of a wickedness, flagrant sin, 
or gross scandal ; if the scandal be true, he is unfit for 
his office ; if false, it should be disposed of. The report 
may be untrue, but if there be a report at all, it should 
be investigated ; if not true it should be repelled ; if 
found true, he is not fit for the great work of the 
Christian ministry. 

"The negative character of a bishop now follows, 
showing what he must not be; 'not given to wine,* 
that is, to much wine, no inordinate lover either of 
wine or strong drink, no wine-bibber, no sitter at wine 
in his own house, much less at taverns and public- 
houses ; ' no striker,' either with hands or tongue, no 
quarreller, that cannot keep his hand from hurting, no 
word-striker, no striker with his tongue in passion and 
anger ; a word, we say, wounds deeper than a sword ; 
the ministers of God may wound the consciences of 
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men with the sword of the Spirit, but they must not 
wound the reputations of men with their own wrathful 
spirits ; we must use our tongues rather to heal than 
wound, or if at any time to wound, it must be in order 
to healing. * Not greedy of filthy lucre,' no inordinate 
lover of money, which makes a man base and sordid, 
both in getting, keeping, and spending ; ' but patient,' 
meek, and forbearing, not rigidly exacting his due, not 
acting summo jure, but rather parting with somewhat 
which, in strictness, may be his right, for peace' sake ; 
* not a brawler,' or contentious person, often engaged in 
lawsuits, but of a mild and peaceable disposition; 'not 
covetous,' or enslaved to the love of wealth ; possess he 
may the good things of this life, but not be possessed 
by them." 

Next he specifies the character of the deacons. The 
deacon in the ancient economy was plainly a layman. 
In the Acts of the Apostles, the apostle says, " It is not 
expedient that we should leave the preaching of the 
Word, and serve tables ;" and therefore they selected 
seven deacons for this specific temporal office. At the 
same time it is evident that one of the deacons, Ste- 
phen, preached ; and others of them may have preached, 
and if they had all preached it would have been well ; 
and if the laity did so on the streets, it would be well. 
There is no risk of too many people preaching, or too 
many being so absorbed with that office that the world 
will be overcrowded with preachers of the truth. " They 
must be grave, not double-tongued ;" repeating many of 
the characteristics of the bishop ; " not given to much 
wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. Even so must their wives 
be grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things." 
Prescriptions of lasting importance and a^^\\e»^\sycL. 

e2 
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"These things write I unto thee, hoping to come 
unto thee shortly : but if I tarry long, that thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house 
of God, which is the church " — ^that is, the election or 
people selected out of the mass — " of the living God." 
Not a few are unable to understand what "church" 
means. I will tell you. The word used for " church " 
meant, in classic writings, simply a company collected 
together to transact the business of the State. The 
iKKXr^a-ia of Thucydides, the historian, is simply the 
House of Commons of the present day. For instance, 
that Greek writer, speaking of the assembly of the 
Athenians, says, ** there was not a house," literally, 
" there was no church," but most justly translated into 
the modern phrase which you see in the newspapers, 
" there was no house." If there be below forty mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, I believe it is not com- 
petent to transact business. Well, Thucydides says 
of the assembly appointed to transact the business of 
Greece, that there was " no house," in the original, " no 
church," but properly " no house " equal or competent 
for that purpose. We read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
where Paul preached in the theatre, that " the assembly 
was troubled." That tumultuous crowd, that frightened 
many, and would not listen to the Apostle Paul, is 
called in the original hcKhrfa-ui, literally, "a church;" 
but of course it is not used there in that sacred sensa 
Then it came, from political things, as in Greece, from 
oommon crowds, as in the Lower Empire, to be applied 
to any company selected out of the rest. For instance, 
we read of the church in such a person's house ; that 
iSy two or three Christians met in Christ's name. 
^* Where two or three are met together in my name," 
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«ays the Saviour, " there am I in the midst of them." 
As the Queen*8 preseoce oonstitutes a court, Christ's 
presence consecrates a church. The church, therefore, 
that Timothy was to hehave in, was the church at 
EphesuS) or the local congregation that assembled there 
in the name of Christ. 

It is here called " the pillar and ground of the truth." 
*^ As if the apostle had said, I do hope to come to thee 
Tery shortly, but if I tarry long, or be prevented at 
last^ as I am uncertain, I write these things to thee, 
that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to converse 
in the House of God, the Church of the living God, in 
which thou art a pillar and firm buttress of the truth ; 
some by the * pillar ' here will understand the Church, 
as being the foundation on which truth is built, and 
giving it authority : but she is therefore the Church of 
Christ, because she holds the truth, and it is essential 
to her being to maintain and teach all necessary truths ; 
she holds it forth, and publishes it to the world, sus- 
taining it, and supporting it as a pillar doth the king's 
proclamation. The truth receives not its authority 
from the Church, but the Church receives authority 
by adhering to the truth ; others by the * pillar ' un- 
derstand Timothy, and that St. Paul is here exhorting, 
that according to his office Timothy should be a pillar 
and buttress of truth in the Church. Hence (Gal. ii. 9) 
James, Cephas, and John are said to be pillars there, as 
is Timothy here ; a pillar in the Church signifies a man 
that is well rooted, and grounded, and strong in the 
&ith ; this he exhorts Timothy to be. Observe here, 
1. The Church's surpassing dignity, she is called the 
House of God, in which he dwells : God is present in 
all places, even in hell itself, by tYio \m\rveti&\\.^ ^'i. '^^'«» 
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bBing ; but the Church is his palace, the place of his 
peculiar residence. Observe, 2. The ministers of the 
Church's important duty, namely, as pillars to support, 
maintain, and uphold the divine truth, against all those 
that seek to corrupt and suppress the same. Be thou, 
Timothy, in the Church of God as *the pillar and 
ground of truth.' " 

The Church of Eome argues from this that the 
Church is the pillar and ground of the truth ; and that 
they, being the pillar, of course must have the truth. 
But that argument will not stand. The Church here 
referred to was the Church of Ephesus, not of Kome ; 
and if it had been the Church universal, the Church of 
Rome is only a section, and not the whole ; the Church 
universal is the Church spread over all the world ; and 
if the Church of Rome were a pure church, she could 
only be the pillar and ground of the truth, in common 
with other churches. But the evidence of the aposto- 
licity of the pillar is its being ground of the truth ; if 
there be not the truth on it, then she is the pillar and 
ground of something else. A lamp-post is meant to 
hold up the pure gaslight ; but if it have no light, 
then' it is not answering the purpose for which it is 
there. We must judge of churches as of individuals, 
by their fruits. A lamp without light, a field without 
corn, a tree without fruit, are worse than objects which 
make no promise or pretence, and do not disappoint. 
So the Church is meant to hold up the light ; but if it 
do not hold up the light, it is either traitorous to the 
great end and object of its mission, or it is for other 
purposes. 

" And without ' controversy," without all dispute, 
"great/' grand, "is the mystery of godliness ; God was 
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manifest in the flesh." Alford, in his Critical Greek 
Testament, proposes here a different reading ; he says 
it ought to be, *' And without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness, who was manifest in the flesh.*' 
In old manuscripts, as you may see in the Alexandrian, 
in the British Museum, the Greek is written in a con- 
tracted form. The Greek word for " God " is written 
sometimes as if it were the relative pronoun which 
means " who." In two or three of the most valuable 
manuscripts we And ^€09 written as if it were 09. He 
inclines to the belief that it ought to be, " Great is the 
mystery of godliness ; Christ, who was manifest in the 
flesh," made known when he was incarnate, '^ justified 
in the Spirit," triumphed over every temptation when 
led forth by the Spirit to be tempted in the desert ; 
"seen of angels," who ministered to him; "preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory." 

While noticing this reading of Alford, let me remind 
you, we have here an instance of the insuperable diffi- 
culty of a new translation of the Bible at the present 
moment. A new translation must first assume that 
you have settled what is the just and original reading 
in every case, because in some twenty or thirty verses 
there is a dispute what is the original Greek reading. 
I do not mean to say that all the difierent readings of 
the Greek New Testament together would afiect one 
doctrine or one precept of morality, but they do affect 
sentences ; and this is an instance of it. Alford, and 
some of the most able German critics, believe that the 
reading ought to be os, "who ;" but other critics, of as 
great learning and judgment, maintain that the read- 
ing should be 6€os, " God." 
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Suppose our Prime Minister were to do, what I am 
sure he has the good sense not to do — to issue a com- 
mission to give us a new translation of the Bible ; and 
suppose that commission were to consist of Mr. Alford^ 
and two or three able divines of his opinion, they would 
render this text, " Great is the mystery of godliness, 
who was manifest in the flesh.'' But you would in- 
stantly find rising up an opposite side, another com- 
pany of divines, who would protest against the altera- 
tion as uncalled for and unwarranted. What is our 
inference 1 Wait. The time will come when greater 
harmony will be felt, after maturer investigation, as to 
the disputed parts of the original text ; and when that 
harmony is attained, then will be the time to issue a 
commission to originate a new translation of the Word 
ofGkKi. 



CHAPTER III. 16. 



THE ORBAT VANIFESTATIOIC. 



First of all we are interested in the historic records 
of the stupendous truth embodied in these words — 
** God was manifest in the flesh." The records of that 
event are these : *' Joseph went up from Galilee out of 
the xjity of Nazareth into Judea, unto the city of 
David, which is called Bethlehem." This seems, at 
first, an incident, or rather an accident, in the pro- 
vidential dealings of God, of no practical or real signi- 
ficance ; but when you come to compare the fact re- 
corded in the biography of Jesus with the prediction 
inspired by the Spirit of Jesus, you find that this acci- 
dental fact, as the world would call it, is the fulfilment 
of a prophecy of Micah — " Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou be least among the thousands of Judah, 
yet out of thee shall the Buler come." We then read 
that " Mary brought forth her first-bom, wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes, and ]aid him in a manger" — 
strange reason ! — •" because there was no room for them 
in the inn." No room for Him who made the world — 
who has provided in it, and for those that were in it^ 
however unworthy, palaces and homes, and all that 
could light up life with some rays oi tiaat ^orj wA 
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goodness it had justly forfeited; yet there was found 
no room in the hearts, no room in the homes of that 
very race to retrieve whose ruin, and to forgive whose 
fiins, and to reinstate in more than their lost and for- 
feited glory, Christ Jesus was bom into the world ! 

We read that "there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night ; the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them ; and he said unto them, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy'* — we carry to you the gospel — "which 
shall be " — not to a sect, a nation, or a race, but unto 
all the Gentiles — " imto all people." Then he adds the 
reason of it all : " For unto you " — repeating almost 
the words of Isaiah, as if angels had been studying 
Isaiah, and the sweet echoes of his exquisite strains 
had lived like music in their hearts — "unto you is 
born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you ; 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good- will toward men" — giving the key-note of 
a strain heard first upon the plains of Bethlehem, but 
destined never to cease until it shall swell into that 
great Hallelujah when the mighty multitude whom no 
man can number, out of every kindred and nation and 
people and tongue, shall praise him ; and that magni- 
ficent sketch in the closing portion of the Apocalypse 
shall cease to be prophecy, and become actual history, 
where we read, " And after these things T heard a great 
voice of much people in heaven, saying. Alleluia ; sal- 
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?ation, and glory, and honour, and power, unto the 
Lord our God; and again they said. Alleluia. And 
then a voice came out of the throne " — a solitary voice 
came out of the throne, when the great hurricane of 
music was lulled, as it were, for a second ; and that 
solitary voice said, " Praise our God, all ye his servants, 
and ye that fear him, both small and great." Then 
you have the chorus that follows : " And I heard as it 
were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of 
many waters." You know the grandeur of the sound 
that swells from every wave of the ocean, as from a 
great harp-string, when stricken by the wind, — what 
a roll of music, louder than the loud thunder, rises and 
reverberates from it when the tempest brings out its 
latent harmony. What, then, will be the swell, what the 
magnificence of that burst, when a great multitude, as 
the voice of many waters, and as the voice of many 
thunders, shall sing, as HandeFs music cannot express, 
as our hearts cannot feel, " Alleluia ; for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth"? Who could have dreamed that 
the sweet strain heard by the shepherds on the plains 
of Bethlehem, clear but feeble in comparison, is destined 
to increase, and deepen, and roll, until it ends in that 
glorious burst of harmony which shall never cease, — 
lifted up not by instruments unequal to the task, but 
by the voices of a great multitude, like the voice of 
the deep-mouthed thunder, like the noise of the waves 
of the sea, — "Alleluia; the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth " ? 

Such is the simple exposition given by an evangelist 
of the announcement here given by an apostle, '* God 
was manifest in the flesh." When we read that fact, or 
read the details of it by the historian in iVi^ ^"^^"^^i 
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how apt are we to refer to it as a very wonderft: 
phenomenon, as a very extraordinary fact, fit to h 
enshrined in our memory, the mystery of which w 
can never solve nor understand, the influence of whic 
wakes in our hearts so little just and adequate responsi 
It is a very sad fact that the more common thixi| 
become, the less we seem to appreciate them. ] 
appears as if things need to be rare — like angels' visit 
few and hr between — ^to enable men to be smitten wit 
the sight, or to be impressed with its lessons. We hei 
Sunday after Sunday, and we read in our Bibles ds 
upon day, this stupendous &ict, which if first utten 
would, one would suppose, electrify the universe, — ihi 
Grod, infinite, eternal, beneficent, merciful, loving, juf 
has come within the limits of our humanity, and spoki 
human speech, and looked through human eyes, ai 
listened through human ears, and breathed our air, ai 
drunk of our springs, and walked in our world, ai 
lived in our homes, — ^what a thought is that! 
would be blasphemy were it not inspiration and etem 
truth. 

We admit at once that God has been revealed pa 
tially before; he has been revealed in the natui 
world, but that revelation is so obscure now,— - 
mutilated by the tread of the feet of wickedness, — 
•perplexed, owing to fractures, and blots, and stains,- 
BO Ulegible, because of the hazy, misty atmosphere th 
lies on it, and because of the blind eyes that looked 
it, and because of the wayward, prejudiced, and pi 
sionate hearts that try to read it, — ^that God in i 
natural world is not revealed as he once was, or in ai 
sense as he is revealed now in Jesus Chi'ist our Lord. 
Just think for one moment again, that we m 
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feel the force of it One night in our world the great 
Kying masses of Judea went to rest, believing that the 
morrow would be as this day, and that all things would 
continue as they were. The fishermen were in their 
boats, or watching their nets on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee ; the sentinel was on his round, or resting by 
his watch-fire; the shepherds were tending their flocks; 
a Tast population slept, and, in the words of Words- 
worth, in his exquisite sonnet composed from a sight of 
London at midnight from Westminster Bridge— - 

'' The heart of all that great city was still." 

Suddenly a voice of celestial music wakened on the 
I^ains of Bethlehem, and a glory — ^the first herald beams 
of that glory that is to cover all creation, and overflow 
the whole world — shone upon the earth. The shepherds, 
because sinners — for it is that which makes cowards — 
were sore afraid; they were only comforted by the 
voice, '* We bring you good tidings of great joy." How 
like the world still was that little episode in the history 
of Jerusalem and Judea. The great mass sleep as if sleep 
w^re all — ^think of earth as if there were no eternity, 
sad of the body, as if there were no soul ; and only to 
the poor, to the handful, to the few, to the little flock, 
is Christ's gospel preached, and by them only is it 
appreciated. It is a melancholy £ict, that stares us in 
. the face at this moment^ amid all the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, that there are but incidental spots 
in the globe that are lighted up with the sunshine of 
heaven ; and that in lands called Christian, and amid 
nationalities at least baptized^ there is so little of the 
living presence, the sanctifying power, the enfranchising 
and the ennobling influence of the gospel oi ^^Ii^'e^ 
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Jesus Christ. It is now, as then, the many that are 
the broad road plunging into destruction ; it is the fc 
that hear the sweet strain, and see the bright glor 
and believe in Him who is the light of the Grentilc 
and the glory of his people Israel. 

Now, the very first thought that would strike one 
this intimation, that God was thus manifest in tl 
flesh, would be that here is a hint of man's true dut 
destiny, and mission. Man physically, it. has ofU 
been noticed, is made to look upward ; but morally ar 
spiritually also he is made and meant to do so. He 
is revealed to him an apocalypse for his inspectio 
a manifestation for his study, a theme for his deepe 
and profoundest thoughts. God has come down to hi 
to be his lesson-book, that he may read in that lessoi 
book such truths as he never heard, truths that we: 
never dreamed of, maxims that would be fancies we: 
they not given by Him who is the truth, and tl 
foimtain, and the source of all wisdom. To study Gk 
is man's duty, man's privilege ; and to know God i 
Christ Jesus, is man's eternal salvation. 

Now, then, I refer again to what I have said aboi 
the outer world. If the outer world would have su 
ficed to reveal God to us, God, as far as the disclosui 
of himself is concerned, without reference to the grei 
work of atonement, would never have been revealed i 
the Lord Jesus Christ. But nature had become din 
its page had become blotted; and, besides, even natu] 
in its primeval beauty was unequal to do what Chri 
now does — give us a view of God manifest in the flesl 
For the difference between the two is vast. Nature- 
that is, the heaven above, the earth we tread on, r 
MiitSj its flowers, its woods, its streams — ^all these coi 
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stitute a work having on it God's signature. But 
Jesus Christ is not the work, he is actually the worker; 
the person of Jesus is not a work, a material evidence 
of God having made it, but it is the Workman himself, 
the Creator himself — God himself visible and audible 
within the limits of human flesh. When I look upon 
nature, I see traces of God, footprints of Deity, tokens 
here and there, however marred and weakened in their 
effect by sin, which tell me that wisdom and beneficence 
made it. But when I look to Jesus, I do not see a 
work second-hand reflecting God, but I see God him- 
self, I hear God himself, — I feel that God no longer 
remains outside, revealing himself by mirrors most 
bright, but that he has come into my heart, that he 
speaks to my inmost nature, that he has revealed him- 
self to my afiections, to my intellect, to my thoughts, 
to all my nature — bone of my bone, in whom all I feel 
of grief, and gladness, and joy, and sorrow, and pain, 
and pleasure, can find a ceaselessly resounding echo. 
He that is the mighty God — stupendous truth ! — has 
become our Elder Brother : he who is deity, the in- 
finite, the incomprehensible, the eternal, dwells within 
the limits of human clay ; and I can hear him, and see 
him, and know him, and feel him as the first-fruits of 
my inheritance, my pioneer into heaven and pledge of 
eternal joy. 

Now, to show you the vast contrast between a work 
revealing God who made it, and God manifest in the 
flesh, I may state that in Paradise, when it was the 
unstained and the un distorting mirror of God, Adam 
did not worship nature. God was manifest in nature 
before Adam fell ; but yet Adam did not worship 
nature. But God manifest in the Lord 3e«KX^ ^"^ 
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« 

I worship and adore as God manifest in the flesh; 
Adam did not, and we dare not, worship God manifest 
in nature. The difference between God manifest in 
the flesh in the person of Christ Jesus and God manifest 
in nature is the difference between the creation and 
the creator — ^between the work, bearing traces of the 
workman, and the very worker and creator himself 
Hence, while I gather traces of God from the brow of 
this earth in which we live, I see God fully in Christ. 
God in nature is to me an inferential thing ; I infer God 
is, because I see traces of him on a world he had made. 
But when I look to Jesus — when I listen to his words 
as they are perpetuated in his own sacred oracles — 
when I study his biography, his deeds of wonder, his 
acts of beneficence, his life, his death, his example — 
I do not see there what I see in nature, traces of God's 
workmanship; but I see and hear God himself, and 
I feel that God has become my Elder Brother, and that 
those tears were divine tears, and that that manger 
held a divine being, and that that cross bare a divine 
fiacrifice ; and that I have in heaven One who is inte- 
rested, because he is Deity, omniscient, omnipresent, — - 
interested in all the lights and shadows, all the joys 
and sorrows, all the aches and pleasures, of the lowliest 
as well as the loftiest of mankind. Here love puts on 
its divinest form. God once appeared in creative power, 
calling shining orbs into existence; God still appears 
in paternal presence, clothing the lilies of the field, 
caring for the sparrow on the housetop, giving the 
grass which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven all its loveliness; but he appears in a new, 
grander, and diviner form, when he comes to us, not as 
€h>d the creator, not as God the preserver, but as God 
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manifest in the flesh, the Eedeemer, the High Priest, 
the Sacrifice. His name is constantly alluded to in the 
Old Testament, it is dimly and darkly disclosed ; it is 
the constant inscription of the New, in all its glory, in 
all its blessedness, in all its precious effects for us and 
for our salvation. 

Let us mark another trait in this God manifest in 
the flesh — ^namely, that God has drawn nearer to us as 
manifest in the flesh than ever he was to Adam and 
Eve, or to the unfallen angels that are now in glory. 
He has drawn nearer ; and here is the height and the 
depth of that infinite love — God has drawn nearer to 
man the sinner than ever he drew to man innocent in 
Paradise. God so loved man in Paradise, that he lighted 
up the sky with glory, and clothed the earth with ver- 
dure, and made the atmosphere all fragrant; but he 
has BO loved man the sinner, that he has given his 
only-begotten Son to be God manifest in the flesh, to 
suffer and to die for him. God in Paradise was mani- 
fest to Adam ; God now in Christ is manifest to Adam's 
<Mdren. To the im&llen pair in Paradise, God was 
revealed outside them ; to the fallen, God is revealed 
in their own very nature, exactly as our own nature is, 
sin excepted, which is no part of nature, but an in- 
trosion into it. Formerly man lived in God; now 
(Sod lives in man : formerly, in Paradise, God was the 
temple of man ; man has become the temple and the 
<}baiiGel of God himself : and therefore God has revealed 
himself to us now in a way in which he never revealed 
himself before, and has come so near to us, that he is 
touched with all the feelings of our infirmity. What a 
wondrous spectacle is here ! Sin recoils like a wave 
^m the rock, shattered^ broken into Bi^ra*; ; ^a\Axt\^2^ 
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overshot the mark^ and over-reached himself, and pre- 
pared for himself a vaster ruin; and his temporary 
success in Paradise is the occasion to God of a richer 
and a greater glory. Here^ then^ we have God manifest 
in the flesh, who has drawn near to U£f, and is bone of 
our bone, and in all respects acquainted with us, our 
weaknesses, our wants, our sorrows, our anxieties^ our 
fears, our doubts ; and as he has made a perfect re- 
demption from all, so he is perfectly cognizant of all, 
and able to succour us when we are tempted, because 
he as man was tempted like as we are. 

There is another thought here that is of very great 
importance; and it is this — the holiness of God has 
come down to us now in a way that enables us better 
to appreciate it. As long as we conceived of a holy 
God reigning in a far-distant heaven, we thought of 
his holiness as a sort of necessity of his nature, just 
as we think of a stone that it must necessarily by its 
gravity descend and ML; and we could not see any 
likeness between the holiness of the distant, unap- 
proachable sovereign in the heights of heaven, and the 
holiness without which we are told we shall never see 
the Lord. But do we not feel at least a new, a more 
&miliar, a more delightful idea of God's holiness, when 
we find that holiness has come into humanity, has 
descended to our world, has sat in the publican's house, 
at the Pharisee's table, walked upon the streets, eaten 
our bread, wept our tears, been pierced by our sorrows 
cried in its agony, '' If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me " ? Is not holiness invested with a form more 
clearly and emphatically human ? Is there not in holi- 
ness thus manifest in the flesh something we can under- 
stand to be imitable by us ; and that we now can, in a 
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sense in which we could not before^ seek to be holy as 
he is holy, because he has left us an example that we 
should follow in his steps ? 

Such, then, are thoughts suggested by that great 
truth, ^^God was manifest in the flesh." This great 
truth lies at the very root, and is the leaf, and the 
blossom, and the fruitage of all the doctrines of the 
Christian faith. Deny the deity of Christ, and we 
have no atonement ; deny the humanity of Christ, and 
we have no brother in the skies, nor father, — we are 
orphans, and desolate indeed. Angels sang first at the 
creation of Adam ; they never sang again till the intro- 
duction of the second Adam, who is the Lord from 
heaven ; and the next time they will sing will be when 
the kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms 
of our God and of his Christ, and he shall reign for 
ever and ever. And if one could only take that won- 
derful story, God manifest in the flesh, — if we could 
follow in his footprints,— if we could transfer ourselves 
along the corridors of eighteen centuries, and hear the 
grand original the echoes of which are all that survive, 
— ^if we could only gaze upon him as Peter and John 
did, and realize that presence, so tender, so beautiful, 
so full of sympathy, that voice that hushed the storm 
but never raised it, that divine look that gazed upon 
Peter and waked repentance in his heart, but yet did 
not look upon Judas in wrath in order to crush or to 
destroy him— that divine man who never wrought a 
miracle to supply himself with a necessity, but wrought 
ceaseless miracles to supply us with superfluities, — ^if 
we could only gaze upon that incarnate Deity, the man 
of sorrows, the acquainted with grief, the friend of 
Lazarus and Martha and Mary, the gv^e^t ol >i)Ci^'^\Af-' 
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risee and the publican, not to share in their excite- 
ment^ but to minister to their souls, — what an im- 
pressive sight would it be ! Yet it was not impressive 
then. It needs the Holj Spirit to anoint the eye, and 
to open the heart, and to prepare us to look upon him ; 
and looking to him, as they that looked to the brass 
seipent on the pole, to be justified, and holy, and 
happy for ever. But let us remember, one day we 
shall see him, and see him not as he was, for perhaps 
that would do us no good, but as he is ; and we shall 
then be able to look at him, for we shall be like him, 
and, as made like him, we shall be able to bear the 
glory of his majestic presence. 

Now look at some other lessons that necessarily result 
from this — God manifest in the flesh. First, I have 
assumed all I have said of Christ as God manifest in 
the flesh has been the disclosure of God therein given ; 
but I need not say that the grand end of it all was not 
simply to make God known, though that is true, and 
to glorify God, though that is true as the ultimate end, 
but it was that he might be an atonement for our sins. 
Now, in order that he might be an atonement, it was 
necessary that he should be man. '' Without shedding 
of blood/' the law had said long ago, " there can be no 
remission of sin." Man's nature was the sinner; in the 
place where the sin lodged the suflering must be en- 
dured. God had said, " The soul that sins shall die ;*' 
and only in the soul where the sin was could the 
suflering take effect with atoning and meritorious efiEi- 
oacy and value. But it was also necessary that he 
should be God, because man is now a sinner, every man 
without exception ; and as man is a sinner, he cannot 
atone for others, he cannot atone for himself. Human 
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nature has not in it the capahility of atonement. But 
Jesus, by being God as well as man, could satisfy while 
he suffered — could be unconquerable while he con- 
quered, immortal while he died — and in his deepest 
sufferings make the greatest, even a complete expia- 
tion. Therefore, granting the feet — which I am not 
now attempting to show the necessity or to vindicate 
the propriety of — that Jesus came to make an atone- 
ment, there was requisite the capacity to suffer; for 
the law is, if sin, there must be suffering. It is a law 
that cannot be repealed ; it is as true now as it was at 
firsts that sin and suffering are original and echo, cause 
and effect, indissolubly linked together. If, therefore, 
Christ is to atone, he must be man, that, heading up in 
himself all that believe to the end of time, he might 
suffer as their substitute. But, in order to satisfy, he 
must be God ; and in his sufferings, because he was 
Gk>d as well as man, there is a grandeur, a glory, an 
amount of merit that all ages will not exhaust and 
that countless worlds might, if they needed it, enjoy 
and be saved for ever. He was God manifest in the 
flesh. 

Let us gather another lesson from all this — what 
dignity even in the humility of Jesus 1 His sufferings 
were not for himself — his tears were not because of any 
sin in himself — his deepest abasement was covered with 
the lustre of the trophies which were to follow — the 
travail of his soul became glorious, because that travail 
was to end in a harvest such as heaven and earth 
had never seen of souls saved, and God yet more 
glorified. 

Notice, in the next place, what a dignity this incar- 
nation has given to human nature. ^Y!\i^ kTOci\\fc^^i — 
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the Divine Architect, has taken up his residence in the 
house that we had ruined, in order to relight upon its 
hearth the extinguished fire, and to rekindle in all its 
chambers the departed glory, and to inlay it and re- 
beautify it with more than its first magnificence, and 
to present it to heaven and earth as the most glorious 
thing in the whole of God's universe. I do not wonder 
when we read in the Apocalypse, that when a white- 
robed procession was seen by the angels in heaven, 
winding its way up the steeps of time to the sunny 
table-land of heaven, those who were the original 
natives and aborigines of heaven, struck by the new 
spectacle and by this group that they had never seen 
the like of before, should ask the question, startled 
and amazed, *' Who are these, and whence came they ? " 
And one told the angels what they needed to know : 
These are no common race, they are no obscure group ; 
" these are they that came out of great tribulation " — 
they were all in it, but not one perished in it, they all 
came out of it. If you had no tribulation, perhaps 
your soul would be lost for ever; perhaps when we get 
to heaven we shall thank God with all our hearts for 
those sick-beds, and those pains, and aches, and grieife, 
and sorrows, and disappointments out of which we 
came, and in which we received a ministry of saving 
beneficence and love. " These are they that came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb." 

And then, in the next place, let us learn from Christ's 
incarnation how sweetened is human sufifering because 
Christ thus sufiered. Our tears are less bitter because 
he wept ; our sicknesses are altered by Gethsemane and 
Calvary; our bereavements are mitigated by that tear 
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that fell on the grave and that voice that pierced the 
bosom of dead Lazarus ; our flinty road, and sore tri- 
bulation, and many trials, are smoothed because he 
trod it before us ; and the very valley of the shadow 
of death is lightened up with lustre that takes from it 
all its terror, and enables the Christian, as he enters, 
not to say, but to sing and shout, " death, where is 
thy sting 1 grave, where is thy victory ? Thanks be 
to God, who giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." 

In God manifest in the flesh, let me add, you have 
an object of trust. If Christ were a creature, I could 
not trust him. I would not trust with my all the 
highest angel in heaven. If I were told to commit my 
soul to the keeping of an angel, I would not do it; and 
for this simple reason — an angel is a creature : a crea- 
ture may repent, or he may change, a creature may 
Ml, or prove himself unfaithful; if, therefore, you 
could satisfy me that the Unitarian hypothesis is right, 
that Jesus Christ is not God manifest in the flesh, 
but only an exalted man, I would never trust him 
'vnth my soul — I could not have confidence in his care. 
But I know in whom I have believed, and that he is 
not only willing — that we have no doubt about- — but 
ih&t he is able to keep what I have committed to him 
against that day. What a magnificent thought is here ! 
— able, because all power in heaven and on earth is his, 
because omnipotence is his, because omniscience is his, 
because sympathy is his ; and therefore you may com- 
mit the keeping of your soul to him with absolute 
assurance that he is able to take perfect care of it. 
And, let me add, if you have such confidence in him 
that you can commit your souls to \i\a V«fce{^\xv^, ^svo^S^ 
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you may commit your lives in this world to it, and 
your interests, and your anxieties, and your difficulties, 
and your doubts ; for he that takes care — ^and this is 
his grand characteristic — he that takes care of the 
angels takes care of the sparrows j he that fills heaven 
with its glory, and paves its floors with all their splen- 
dour, takes care of the lily and the grass of the field, 
and clothes the wild fleld-flower, that no man looks on, 
with a beauty greater than that of Solomon in all his 
glory. Can we, then, trust him ? What an insult for 
any one to say, " I trust Christ with my soul, but I will 
not trust him to give me bread for to-morrow." Oh, 
ye of little faith, if God take care of the sparrow, and 
clothe the lily, and cover the earth with its verdure, 
will he not much more take care of you 1 

And, in the next place, let me say, God manifest 
in the flesh is the object, and may be the object, of 
all the love of our hearts. Now, if Christ were not 
God, what would be the temptation to each of us, if 
we heard that Christ had come from heaven and died 
for us — if we heard of his sufferings, and read the 
story of the tragedy of Calvary, as that of a man, — 
an exalted man, an unprecedented man — then what 
would be our tendency on reading the whole of this 
marveUous story of self-sacrifice, beneficence, sufier- 
ing, and level It would be to think of him only> 
to love him supremely. If Christ were not God, the 
tendency of the gospel would be to make me love him 
as God j if Christ be not God, the whole story of the 
cross is calculated to create and sanction downright 
idolatry. I could not help loving with all my heart, 
and all my soul, and all my strength, the being who 
had interposed and procured for me, at so tremendous 
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an expenditure, so vast and precious blessings. But 
we know that he is God. Do not fear to trust him too 
implicitly — do not hesitate to love him with all your 
heart ; fear not that you trench on the prerogatives of 
God when you adore him and praise him and bless him 
with all the powers of your soul and all the affections 
of your heart. It is, therefore, very beautiful that, in 
that ancient hymn — human, I admit, in its composi- 
tion, but grand in its sentiments — it is said, " We praise 
thee, O God," or, as it ought to be translated, — for that 
is a mistake ; it is addressed to Christ j it is called in 
the Latin, Te Deum ; and it is — " We praise thee aa 
God j we acknowledge thee, Christ, to be the Lord." 
We praise him as God ; we can say to him and sing to 
him, from the very depths of our hearts, what I think 
is so magnificent a sentence, " Thou art the Kiog of 
glory, Christ ;" and we can bring into immediate 
communion with that, " When thou tookest upon thee 
to deliver man, thou didst not abhor the Virgin's 
womb " — thou didst humble thyself, and tookest upon 
thyself the form of a servant. And then we can add, 
what is so glorious, " When thou hadst overcome the 
sharpness of death, thou didst open the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers." These are Christmas tidings ; 
these are the good news. It is really worth coming to 
the sanctuary to hear these simple truths, however 
feebly expressed — a Saviour, Christ the Lord. That 
one thought is the key to every wardrobe, however 
closely locked — to every heart, however steeled; and 
the man who cannot be liberal to the extent of his 
means, under the knowledge and amid the tidings of 
Him who though rich — not it is said gave for us a por- 
tion of his riches^ but *' who, though. rie\ij iot oxxt ^a^^^a^ 
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became poor" — ^gave us all. Then how much owest 
thou to thy Lord? He gave himself, his glory, all 
that constituted the happiness of heaven, a sacrifice for 
you; and we ask you now to show your love to him by 
responding to every just and Christian appeal. 



CHAPTER rV. 

APOSTASY — ITS BRANDS — ^DEMONOLATRT — LIES AND HTPOORIST— - 
A SEARED CONSCIENCE — FORBIDDING TO MARRT — PROTESTANT 
PREACHING. 

In the last chapter we read the characteristics of a 
true Christian bishop, or, if any so prefer it, a true 
Christian presbyter ; the two words being in the New 
Testament confessedly synonymous, and interchanged 
on various occasions the one for the other. In this 
fourth chapter we have the duties that devolve upon a 
Christian minister, by whatever name he is known, or 
under whatever ecclesiastical regime he may preach, and 
laid down with great minuteness, with deep solemnity, 
as if the dying charge of the devoted and illustrious 
apostle Paul. 

The first five verses, it is to me evident, describe an 
apostasy which was to take place, not "in the latter 
times," as it is in our version, but properly speaking 
*Mn after times;" that is, times subsequent to those 
in which the apostle preached and wrote the Epistle to 
Timothy. It would be impossible in the course of a 
few expository remarks to fix all the brands that are 
here enumerated upon that great apostasy to which 
they belong*; I will endeavour to lay down the grounds 
of identity in another chapter. The Holy Spirit 
speaketh expressJj in the Book of DameV, *ycl Oci<2i ^t^- 
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phecies of the Gospel of St. Matthew, especially in 
chapter xxiv., in some of the writings of Peter, to whom 
Paul refers, and who refers back again to Paul — " he 
speaketh p-qriac in so many words, unmistakeably, that 
in after days some shall depart from the faith.*' It is 
substantially the phrase that occurs in 2 Thess. ii. : 
" Unless there come a felling away first." The Greek 
words are, " Unless there come 17 avoaTaxria, the apo- 
stasy, first." The apostle says here that ''some orro- 
an^ovrai, some shall apostatize from the faith." Who 
is guilty of apostasy? Not a sceptic, for he never 
accepted the faith ; not an atheist, or a Mahometan, 
they never were in the feith. The apostle shows that 
a set of men would accept the gospel, but pervert 
and corrupt it, till that which was apostolic at the 
banning should end in that which is apostatic ; and 
another gospel, which is not after all another, should 
supersede the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Then 
he says the cause of this should be their " giving heed 
to seducing spirits." "Spirits," Christian teachers, 
professing to be so. John says in his epistle, " Try the 
spirits ; because many false prophets are gone out into 
the world ;" that implies that the spirits are teachers. 
Those, therefore, that should apostatize, would do so 
under the influence of false teachers ; some of whom, 
says Paul, crept into the Ephesian Church, and were 
wolves devouring the flock. "And doctrines of devils." 
Meade, a most learned and able interpreter of prophecy, 
whose interpretations have been almost universally re- 
ceived, holds that " doctrines of devils" means properly 
doctrines concerning devils. Mr. Alford, who is a very 
able critic, but I think obviously wrong here, says it 
means the teachings that are received fi*om devils. The 
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word 'Meyils" is the rendering of a Greek word, as 
every Greek scholar knows, used to denote the disem- 
bodkd spirits of pagans or of great heroes. Socrates, 
as some of you may learn from reading what Xenophon 
and Plato have written about him, had, or professed to 
hare^ constantly with him what he called his SalfiMv ; 
that is^ the disembodied spirit of a great hero, that 
snggested to him the way in which he should walk, and 
guided him aright. The doctrine, therefore, of demons, 
means the teachings concerning disembodied spirits. 
But what Church gives to disembodied spirits of good 
men, so supposed, a prominence incompatible with the 
mediatorship of Christ t Unquestionably the Church 
of Rome. The disembodied spirit of the Virgin Mary, 
of all the eminent Christians who have lived and died 
in the Mth, and of many who lived and died in apostasy, 
she believes to be subordinate intercessors; and to them 
she looks for mediation, for merit, for guidance, and for 
safety. And therefore this brand would apply em- 
phatioally to that Church, if Joseph Meade's interpreta- 
tioii be adopted — and he justifies this interpretation by 
axeference to Paul's phrase in Hebrews vi., ^'doctrines of 
baptism ;" that is, doctrines concerning baptism. " Speak- 
ing lies in hypocrisy." It does seem a severe charge to 
biing against a body, and so large a body, professing to 
be Christians j but no one can read the books authen- 
ticated and commanded by the most eminent authorities 
in the Roman Catholic Church, without holding that 
that Church sanctions speaking lies in hypocrisy. You 
have all, I dare say, heard of a volume I called attention 
to at l^e Papal aggression, called '* The Writings of the 
oelel)rated Saint Alphonso Liguori." This eminent 
individual was canonized in 1839 ; four ]^o^ ^^axd^u^ 
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his writings; and the Congregation of Sacred Eite% 
along with these four infallible popes^ pronounced to- 
gether that his writings were the exponents of Catholic 
theology, and contained not one single fault, or error, 
or mistake. These volumes I have read; and most 
certainly, as a tissue of stereotyped lying, as prescrip- 
tions how to seem always to speak truth, and yet always 
to , speak a gross falsehood, they are unparalleled and 
unprecedented in all the casuistry of the most eminent 
Jesuits. For instance, he says that a member of his 
Church, living in a country the majority of whom are 
heretics — that is, Protestants — may deny that he is a 
Koman Catholic ; he may so swear, because it is more 
for the good of the Church that he should act as a. 
concealed Boman Catholic, than as an open, exposed, 
and known one. That doctrine is sanctioned by Dr. 
Wiseman^ the most eminent Boman Catholic authority in 
this country, and has been publicly put forward by him 
as an exposition of the Church of Bome. If one calls and 
asks, *' Is so and so at home V* the servant may deny his 
master, not with the bungling lie with which Protestants 
in fashionable life often teach their servants to deny it, 
but in a far more effective way; because when Pro- 
testants do Bomish things, they do them in a very 
imperfect manner : it is not their nature — ^it does not 
come naturally from their creed ; but when Boman 
Catholics do it, they do it thoroughly and well Hence 
the servant may say, if he is asked if his master is at 
home, and his master has told him he does not wish ta 
be seen, " He is not here ;" and when the Jesuit ex- 
plains on what ground he may say so, he says that the 
servant means to say, " He is not here ; that is, on the 
twelve inches of ground on which my two feet now: 
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stand ;" and thus, says Liguori, he may deny his master 
to the applicant, while really and truly he does not 
speak a £Edsehood. I say that is speaking lies in hypo-, 
crisy. And again, the same writer says — and I am 
quoting almost his very words — ^if a person is invited 
to dine, and if the head of the house asks him, <' Is 
your dinner good ?" the person partaking of the dinner, 
though excessively disliking it, believing it to be a bad 
dinner, may say aloud, "It is good," provided, says 
the saint, he understand within himself, "It is good, 
to wit, for mortification." Now, if this be not speaking 
lies in hypocrisy, I know no instance, example, or illus- 
tration I could adduce more intensely demonstrative 
that this brand is fixed upon the Church that warrants 
such things. But why sanction such atrocities ? Be- 
cause ^Hhe conscience is seared with a hot iron;" it 
has become dead — dead by habit, dead by education,' 
dead by stating that it is lawful to do so. 

The next brand is, " forbidding to marry." It may 
be answered at once, the Church of Home does not 
forbid to marry ; on the contrary, she has elevated that 
rite to be a sacrament. So far that is true; but it 
does not say here she forbids marriage in every case, 
but that it is a characteristic of her that she does some- 
where, or in some cases, forbid marriage. Well, when you 
examine, you find that that is the only Church in wide 
Christendom that forbids marriage. The Greek Church, 
as superstitious and corrupt as it, allows it in the case 
of priests ; but in the Church of Home no priest dare' 
marry, no bishop dare marry, no cardinal dare marry ; 
even the Pope, who can absolve others, cannot absolve 
himself from that sin, if he should marry. And what 
does that prove ? That not only does l\i«Ai CtoaxOa. ^oa- 
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tradict the requirement of Paul, who says the bishop 
must be the husband of one wife; but she also identifies 
herself with the brand denounced by Paul upon an eyol- 
Ting apostasy, " forbidding to marry." 

The apostle adds, '' commanding to abstain from 
meats." What Church does so ? Some have tried to 
make it out that the Church of England does ; but 
€ven if the Church of England were to do so, it would 
only be one mark ; and mind you, you do not prove 
the apostasy and identify it, unless you produce a body 
on which and in which all these brands are together 
embodied and illustrated. But then we deny that the 
Church of England does so. Some very superstitious 
people, as I have been told, wear mourning in Lent, 
and fast, but their fasting is more &rcical than reaL 
And in the Church of Rome they do not really £si8t, 
they only abstain from meats, in Lent ; and if you will 
read the Lenten Pastorals of the Boman Catholic bishops 
in this country, you will find them so infinitely gro- 
tesque, that you will be constrained to ask with amaze- 
ment, Is this a Christian bishop who tells the people, 
" You may eat to-day a little fish, but no meat, if you 
would save your souls. You may eat next Friday an 
egg, but you must not dare to touch fish ; or butter, 
but not dripping"? in short, showing a culinary dis- 
crimination that indicates more the office of the kitchen 
than the distinctive characteristic of a Christian mi- 
nister. All these marks, you will obserre, together 
belong to that Church j and there seems to be in it 
ignored that grand truth that every creature is good 
for food. A person may eat what he likes — ^what is to 
guide him is, whether it be wholesome and proper^ and 
if he only receive it with thanksgiving. 
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Sorae people say it is a pity even to allude to these 
thlDgs; and though you hear of marchionesses, and 
duchesses, and nobles, and ministers, and clergy, and 
in America bishops, going over in succession to this 
Church, people say, " What a pity it is ever to allude 
to the subject !" I think such are mistaken ; yes, more 
— they are wrong. But it is not a matter of dispute ; it 
has been settled. Kead the sixth verse of this very 
chapter, and see if any minister fulfils his duty who 
never explains the subject. What does Paul say 1 **If, 
Timothy, you never speak upon that subject for fear 
of giving offence to some very sensitive and sentimental 
Protestants, then you will be a good minister "1 No ; 
but, " If thou put the brethren in remembrance of these 
things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, 
nourished up in the words of faith and of good doctrine, 
whereunto thou hast attained;" so that our duty is not 
a matter of indecision ; it is clearly and plainly laid 
down. 

Then he calls upon him to " refuse profane and old 
wives' fables;" that is, silly tales about saints, about 
genealogies, about succession ; " and exercise thyself 
rather unto godliness." 

In the eighth verse, what must be very incompatible 
with the doctrine of penance, the apostle says, " Bodily 
exercise profiteth little /' but in that very apostasy he 
has been describing, bodily exercise is so important that 
you may be loosed from your sins through its virtue ; 
by bearing some punishment, or wearing some torturing 
dress, or walking some long way upon sharp flints, or 
crawling up some high mountain, you can do penance, 
and get your sins so far forgiven. He says, " Bodily 
exercise profiteth little : but godlineaa \a igkTQi^\."?vJ(5v^ 

YOL, X G 
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unto all things, haying promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come. This," he says, '' is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation." 

"By * bodily exercise* he meaneth corporal austeri- 
ties, abstinence from meats and marriage ; all the 
external exercises of religion, these do profit a little, 
though but a little, in comparison of the profit of 
godliness. Where note, that &8tings, humiliations, 
and watchings, with other bodily exercises, which senre 
to bring down the pride and wantonness of the body, 
have their proper use ; they are, when wisely managed, 
what Gk>d allows, but the least that God expects &om 
us ; ' bodily exercise profiteth little.' But observe, the 
universal usefulness of godliness to all the purposes of 
life: 'godliness is profitable to all things.' 1. 'Tis 
profitable to make a man rich, to help him to get and 
increase an estate ; because it makes a man wise and 
prudent, diligent and industrious, thrifty and frugal 

2. 'Tis profitable to make a man renowned as well as 
rich ; it is the only way to attain a good reputation ; 
the godly man is a worthy and excellent man, and he 
is an useful and serviceable man, and such do seldom 
miss of a good reputation in the world ; those that 
want goodness themselves will yet commend it in others* 

3. "lis profitable for pleasure, as well as for riches and 
honour ; for a life of religion doth increase the relii^ 
and sweetness of all our sensible enjoyments, so &r is 
it from abridging us of any earthly delights ; and be- 
sides, it adds to us a world of pleasure of its own. 
Thus ' godliness is profitable to all things.' " 

'* Let no man despise thy youth." Tunothy was very 
young; "but be an example unto them." "Till I 
Come," he says, "give attendance to reading," No 
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minister will haye much to give out, unless he lives 
much in taking in ; therefore give attention to reading, 
" and to exhortation ;" not simply urging, but exhort- 
ing ; '^ and to doctrine /' explain what doctrines are. 

"He exhorted him to read the Scriptures, now to 
meditate upon what he read. Where note, that if those 
who were inspired, and divinely qualified, must yet 
read, meditate, study hard, and employ their whole 
time to fit themselves for the ministerial work, what 
shall we think of the ignorance and impudence of our 
lay preachers, who, without any such divine qualifica- 
tion, and without any call or commission, without giving 
themselves wholly to these, things, dare presume to 
teach the Scriptures, when they never understood them, 
can hardly read them ! Meditate on these things, and 
' give thyself wholly to them.' Be in them, says the 
original; lay out thy whole strength and time in 
studying God's will, and making known thy people's 
duty. Three things are here implicitly condemned in 
persons set apart for the holy function. 1. Sloth and 
n^ligence. 'Tis a painful service we are engaged in, 
and woe unto us if we be slothful in business, if we be 
sparing of our pains for fear of shortening our days, 
and hastening our end ; verily the lamp of our lives 
can never burn out better than in lighting others to 
heaven. 2. Worldly-mindedness (I Pet. v. 2) : feed the 
flock, but not for filthy lucre. The spiritual man must 
not so mind earthly things as to make them his prin- 
cipal aim and scope ; for if so, he will act accordingly, 
and defeat all the ends of his ministry. The apostles 
bad no settled maintenance, but their subsistence to 
seek, yet were wholly in these things. How much, 
more should we be so now who have out tc^a^x^XL^bsci^^ 

g2 
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legally secured ! How should we seek the kingdom of 
God, and the welfare of our people's souls, seeing all 
other things are added to us in measure, though not in 
excess! 3. Incumbrance by wofldly business. He 
that must give himself wholly to these things, what 
leisure can he find for magistracy, for managing law- 
suits, for farming of lands, and for secular concerns 1 
We cannot make a business of two things so widely 
different from each other. Can we be spiritual per- 
sons, and yet mere seculars in our thoughts and cares 1" 
" Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy," — that is, as predicted, — " with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery," — the apo- 
stolic mode of ordination, retained both in Scotland 
and England. " Meditate upon these things ;" do not 
merely read them, but meditate on them ; " give thyself 
wholly to them/* do not be a minister and farmer 
both, but give thyself wholly to the study and investi- 
gation of religious truth. "Take heed," first, "to 
thyself," lest error ensnare thee, lest the apostasy mis- 
lead thee ; " take heed to the doctrine ; for in doing 
this thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear 
thee." 

. " As if the apostle had said, ' Have a special regard 
to the piety of thy life, and to the purity of thy doc- 
trine, and this continually, so shalt thou do what lieth 
in thee to save both thine own soul and the souls of all 
thy people. 1. ' Take heed unto thyself Our lives 
must be such as become ministers of God, and preachers 
of. righteousness; for the eyes of God and the whole 
world are upon us, — the observing eye of God, the 
censorious and insidious eye of the world, who will 
charge the miscarriages of a single person upon the 
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whole order, and condemn all for the faults of one ; 
therefore let every one take heed unto himself; the 
honour of our profession requires it, the conscience of 
our duty challenges it, a due regard to the glory of God 
and our own reputation commands it. 2. Take heed 
unto thy doctrine, that it be the pure and uncorrupted 
Word of God, expounded agreeably to the sense of the 
ancient Church, and of our own Church in particular, 
which has with the greatest care followed the ancient 
pattern. ' Many errors are abroad in the world, which 
have adulterated the truths of the gospel ; it is there- 
fore prudential and necessary that the ministers of 
God keep at a great distance from every opinion which 
looks like heretical, and not come within the reach of 
suspicion : 'tis not enough for us to be innocent, unless 
we appear so. Note farther, the order of the words. 
St. Paul bids Timothy first to take heed to his life, and 
next to his doctrine ; not first to his doctrine and then 
to his life : ' Take heed to thyself and to thy doctrine,* 
because the success of our doctrine depends upon the 
goodness of our lives. *Tis this must render our doc- 
trine operative and effectual; this is the principal 
thing ; we must do as well as teach ; for who will 
believe him in the pulpit, who contradicts himself in 
his convei'sation ? Therefore take heed to thyself and 
to thy doctrine. Note lastly, the great benefit of this 
course, and the blessed advantage of it : we shall ' save 
ourselves/ deliver our own souls by our diligence and 
care ; for the faithful nurse shall be paid though the 
child dies at the breast ; and not only ourselves, but 
our people also — * them that hear us ;* that is, we shall 
do our utmost, and all that lieth in us, to save tlv^ 
souls that are committed to us, tliat ftvft^ Td^i.-^ \i^ <^^i^ 
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crown of rejoicing in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming. God will pronounce us pure and 
innocent from the blood of all men ; and if our people 
perish, their blood will be upon their own heads, which 
God avert for his mercy's sake." 



CHAPTER IV. 1—6. 



THE APOSTASY. 



r."Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils; speak- 
ing lies in hypocrisy ; having their conscience seared 
with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats, which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving of them which believe and 
know the truth. For every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving : for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer. If thou put the brethren in remembrance of 
these things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ, nourished up in the words of faith and of good 
doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained." 

I will endeavour to explain more minutely here the 
successive clauses in this remarkable portrait, and show 
what I think is the irresistible inference, that there is 
but one system in the whole ecclesiastical world that 
answers in all respects to this predicted apostasy ; and 
that eack feature of the apostolic portrait so completely 
finds its fulfihnent in that apostatic system, that it does 
seem impossible to come to any othet co\iA\3&\Qv^ ^3oa»L 
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that the said system is so different from the Church of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that it can be no other than the 
apostasy predicted in 2 Thess. ii., briefly alluded to in 
the prophet Daniel, and very graphically set forth in 
the Apocalypse. 

It is just after Paul has laid down the grand charac- 
teristic truths of living, essential, and true religion, 
that he proceeds to specify and delineate an apostasy 
from those truths in and by which every distinctive 
truth of Christianity is neutralized or rendered of nidi 
effect. He says at the close of the previous chapter, 
which, in fact, ought to be joined to this, " Without 
controversy, great is the mystery of godliness." What 
is it ? *' God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, be- 
lieved on in the world, received up into glory." In 
these words we have the short and compact creed of the 
primitive and apostolic Church, or essential trulhs em- 
braced in few but expressive clauses. Immediately after 
he has thus stated what the truth is, he proceeds to say 
that, notwithstanding all its brilliancy, it will be carried 
by some to dark and ominous shadows ; for, he says, 
even in spite of this clear revelation of what Christ is, 
and has done, and now does for us, " some** — not a few, 
but many, as the word some is used frequently in the 
New Testament — "shall depart," as the Greek word 
implies, " apostatize from the faith." The substantive, 
" apostasy," is used by Paul in 2 Thess. ii., where he 
says, " Except there come a falling away first ;" in the 
original, " the apostasy ;" so here, some shall depart firom 
the faith. The ground on which he states this is, that 
" the Spirit speaketh expressly." There have been two 
or three different, though not conflicting, interpreta- 
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ns of these words. Some seem to imagine that Paul 
ers to the Book of Daniel, or to our Lord's last 
)phecy upon Mount Olivet, in Matthew xxiv., or to 
ne portions of the epistles of Peter, already written ; 
erring to which, he says the Spirit, speaking by 
niel, or speaking by Peter, expressly states that somo 
Ji depart from the faith. This would be true, un- 
Bstionably true ; for so the Spirit does speak by these 
ine and inspired penmen. But it seems far more 
>bable that it denotes " the Spirit speaketh," pi/raJs ; 
it is, in words, not in symbols, or hieroglyphs, or 
:ubles ; that the Holy Spirit predicts an apostasy, 
b in parables, not in &ymbols difficult to be deciphered, 
t expressly and literally, and in words, in different 
rts of his own volume, that some shall depart from . 
) faith. The word "apostasy** implies that those 
lO originate it, or fell into it, were previously in pos- 
sion of the truth. A^ apostasy implies previous 
ipired and divine truth, from which it diverges into 
•or. When you see a forged bank-note, you have in 
the evidence of the existence of the genuine note ; 
3 possession of a sovereign electro-plated with gold, 
substance being copper or brass, is evidence of the 
auine currency of which that is the wicked mimicry. 
I apostasy is necessarily, by its existence, the evi- 
Dce of a great original, of which it is the corruption 
d the perversion. Therefore, when he says some 
sdl apostatize from the faith, it denotes that they 
ew the faith which he has just declared, namely, 
jlreat is the mystery of godliness j" but that they 
ve gradually apostatized from it. If you read the 
)istle to the Colossians, and the Epistle to the Gala- 
kns, you will find there all the seeda \kiaA. \i^^^ ^x- 
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minated and borne awful fruits in the great Western 
apostasy. The sins and errors rebuked in the Galatian 
Church, protested against and exposed in the Colossian 
-Church, were and are still indigenous to human nature ; 
and, left uneradicated in many, they grew up into that 
great apostasy which has covered so long, and with so 
4eep and murky a shadow, the very fairest lands of 
Europe. 

The sure way to lead to this apostasy is, to connive 
At error — to shade down vital truth — to dislodge it 
from its prominence into a subordinate place, or to 
raise up subordinate truths to a level with great and 
<essential truths ; either way you make preparation for 
the introduction and development of apostasy. Either 
cease to set forward in all its clearness and purity 
•essential evangelical truth, or bring up to a level with 
essential evangelical truth matters of discipline and 
form, and you have begun to move down the inclined 
plane. The velocity with which you move may be less 
or greater ; but the consistent and logical result must 
be, if persisted in, that apostasy from the faith which 
is here so graphically delineated and described. 

Why shall some apostatize from the faith? The 
Answer is, " Because they give heed to seducing spirits." 
The spirits that are here spoken of are not disembodied 
spirits, nor angels, but unquestionably false teacher& 
That they are so is evident from what John says in his 
epistle : " Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits, whether they be of God; because many felse 
prophets are gone out into the world." You are not 
to believe what one clothed in a prophet's garb says ; 
but you are to test what he says by what God has 
inspired ; and if his preaching be the echo of Grod's 
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inspiration, you have a proof that he is not a false pro- 
phet» but a prophet of the Lord Jesus Christ ; '' for 
hereby know ye the Spirit of God ; every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of 
God ; and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God ; and this is 
that spirit of antichrii^ whereof ye have heard that it 
should come, and even now already is in the world.** 
John alludes to the very same thing, and in his allusion 
indicates that false prophets should teach and introduce 
this deadly error. Therefore, that giving heed to se- 
ducing spirits means giving heed to teachers, preachers, 
and ministers of deadly and soul-destroying error, is 
plain from this and other passages in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. It is as sad as it is remarkable, from 
this passage as well as from many others, that the 
greatest corrupters of the faith have been, both in the 
Jewish and the Christian Church, those who were con- 
secrated to uphold, proclaim, and maintain it. John, 
in the passage I have just read, says that many Mse 
prophets are gone out — ^that these spirits will corrupt 
the Church. Peter says, in his Second Epistle, " But 
there were false prophets among the people, even as 
there shall be false teachers among you, who privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the 
Lord that bought them, and bringing upon themselves 
swift destruction." So here, Paul says that seducing 
spirits, misleading teachers, or prophets, shall be the 
instruments of generating, nourishing, maturing, and 
ripening these deadly errors, until they strike their 
roots deep, and spread their branches far and wide, 
like the deadly upas-tree, distilling death and poison 
wherever their influence extends. 
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The next means of nourishing this apostasy, and 
felling into it, will be giving heed to " doctrines of 
devils." I very briefly explained to you, in my ex- 
pository remarks, that the word " devils" is here the 
rendering of SaufiovCasy ; and this word^ though some- 
times, I admit, used to describe the fallen spirits, fallen 
angels, yet was used always in classic language, and by 
classic writers, and is used in the New Testament (as 
in Rev. xix. 20) to denote disembodied souls, or the 
spirits of men in a disembodied state. But then, you 
say, does not doctrines of devils seem to mean doctrines 
that devils teach? It means teachings or doctrines 
concerning demons. We have this phrase or idiom in 
such passages as these : " The doctrine of God our 
Saviour ;" that is, the doctrine relating to, expository 
of, God our Saviour. So "doctrine of baptism" does 
not mean doctrines which baptism teaches, which woidd 
be nonsense, but doctrines respecting baptism. So 
here, "doctrines of devils" does not mean doctrines 
which they teach, but doctrines, or lessons, or instruc- 
tions concerning them, and the function that they are 
supposed to fulfil in reference to us. Let us try to 
ascertain where this applies at present One of the 
Fathers, who wrote in the fourth century, quotes this 
passage in the very sense in which I have now explained 
it. He is speaking of certain persons who made the 
Virgin Mary a goddess — so early did that heresy creep 
in. He says, "In them that text is fulfilled, 'Some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to fables, and 
doctrines of demons ; for they shall be worshippers of 
dead men.' " He thus shows that doctrines of demoni^ 
means worshippers of dead men. In order to asceHain 
the strict meaning of the word halyuuwy we may turn 
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to the usages of polytheism, or paganism, among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. They supposed that 
great heroes, whose dead dust was huried upon earth, 
ascended as spirits disemhodied into the presence of 
the supreme Grod ; that these demons or disembodied 
spirits were mediators acting between the supreme 
God and the people that belicYed in that supreme 
God on earth. All the disembodied spirits, or sup- 
posed glorified spirits, if I might use the word, of 
the great men of antiquity, were believed in pagan 
demonolatry to ascend into heaven, and to act as 
mediators between God and mankind. Is there any 
Church in Christendom that has anything in its creed 
and worship corresponding to this 1 It is impossible 
to resist the conclusion, that the Church of Rome, 
for one, does display this brand with the most un- 
mistakeable depth and intensity. We have one Medi- 
ator between God and us — the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But if you open the documents, the authentic docu- 
ments, of that Church, you find that every place has 
its patron saint — every chapel its tutelary demon — 
every Christian, so called, his guardian angel, and all 
the Church the Blessed Virgin and other saints ; and 
what are these now? Disembodied spirits, as they 
believe, in heaven, used and appealed to as mediators 
between the great God and the children of men. We 
have thus the pagan polytheism transplanted into a 
professing Christian Church; and just as in the heathen 
nations they had shrines, and images, and altars, and 
chapels, for these very demons, where the images of 
them were, and where they were worshipped ; so in the 
Church of Rome they have their chapels, their altars, 
their places called by the name and under tkiQ ^^Xxot^sj^^ 
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of the saints, whose disemhodied spirits are supposed to 
be now in heaven. 

Apart altogether from the idolatry involved in wor- 
shipping these, which they do, we have this most deadly 
error necessarily taught, that the mediatorial office of 
Christ is so far insufficient, and needs to be eked out 
by the assistance and mediation of all the saints that 
have lived and died professors of the Christian faith. 
Thus, in the Church of Rome, "the doctrine of demons" 
has two aspects. Firat, these disembodied spirits are wor- 
shipped. I have referred before to the great proof of 
this in the Psalter of St. Bonaventure — ^a psalter recom- 
mended by Dr. Wiseman, the chief Roman Catholic au- 
thority in this country. In that psalter, of which I have 
many editions, every Psalm of David is sung to the Virgin 
Mary. Take the Psalms, from the 1st to the 150th, strike 
out "God" in every psalm, and put in " Our Lady," and 
you have the most favourite book of devotion at this 
moment in the Roman Catholic Church. For instance, 
the 95th Psalm, " come, let us sing unto our Lady ; 
let us heartily rejoice in the Virgin that brings us sal- 
vation." The 5l8t Psalm, "Have mercy upon me, 
Lady, who art called the Mother of mercy ; and ac- 
cording to thy great compassion, cleanse me fix)m all 
my sins." The old and beautiful hymn called the Te 
Deum is rendered thus : " We praise thee, Mary ; we 
acknowledge thee to be the Virgin. All the earth doth 
worship thee, the Spouse of the Eternal,'* &c. In short, 
the idolatry is so gross, that one can see in that alone 
the awful teachings about the spirits of good men ; for 
the Virgin is a saint in heaven, though not to be wor-» 
shipped; — we see an awful illustration of doctrines 
about departed spirits. In the work of mediation^ these 
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saints are employed to introduce to Christ, and Christ 
to introduce to €rod — a whole ascending chain, imply- 
ing that the Virgin Mary comes nearer to me than our 
blessed Lord — a monstrous heresy ; for if he was man, 
Tery man, touched with all our sympathies, he come& 
nearest to me because he is in my nature ; and I need 
no intermediate creature between the Man of Sorrows 
and me. The whole system of demoholatry is exhibited 
in the Church of Rome in its intensest and most un- 
mistakeable form. 

The next feature is, " speaking lies in hypocrisy." I 
have mentioned one or two from St. Alphonso Liguori 
as most outrageous violations of truth, and illustra- 
tions in their place of speaking lies in hypocrisy. 
But then when we examine the whole system of that 
Church, we find that lies are some of them venial 
sins ; sometimes they are sinless, because necessary for 
self-defence; and at other times they are spoken of as 
positive virtues. Can anything be more shocking than 
this t The whole system of Liguori, and of the casuistry 
sanctioned by that Church, is what is called amphi- 
bology — ^that is, using a word in two senses — a system 
taught with inimitable perfection by the casuists of the 
Church of Rome — a system of lying, and yet seeming 
not to lie, but to speak truth. If we look to the pre- 
tensions of that Church — ^her claims to the sacerdotal 
office, her pretensions to miraculous powers, or to tran- 
substantiation, and purgatory— can there be huger or 
more gigantic lies on earth 1 The whole fabric of what 
is called the supremacy of the Pope is built upon a lie ; 
the ground on which the whole system rests has been 
demonstrated to be a frightful imposture — namely, 
this : the Popes say, and the Canon La^ t^^t^%^^%^ 
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Constantine, the emperor, in the fourth century, made 
A present to the Pope of the Lateran Palace, handed 
over his royalty to the successors of St. Peter, and 
himself refused to reign as emperor where the pontiff 
reigned as vicar of Christ ; and documents were written 
to this effect, which are the title-deeds on which the 
papacy holds Home and the estates of the Church as 
civil property. But these documents have been proved 
by candid Eoman Catholics to have been compiled 
in the eighth century, nearly four hundred years after 
Oonstantine was dead; and thus the whole system, 
the whole gigantic despotism, is founded upon the 
forged decretals — that is, on an arrant and detected 
falsehood. I might give you innumerable instances of 
Bpeaking lies in hypocrisy ; the lies told about saints 
are endless. I have no doubt that these lies were 
wickedly spoken at first ; but at last the inventors of 
them came to be the dupes of them. So saturated 
with lies is the Romish system, that it is difficult to 
get a Roman Catholic priest to speak the truth, even 
after renouncing Romanism; he is so accustomed to 
equivocation, so drilled and initiated in a system of 
equivocation, that it requires long and cautious prac- 
tice, and much of the grace of God, to enable him to 
shake himself loose from it, and to speak truth always, 
in its simplicity, its fulness, and its force. 

The next feature or brand is " forbidding to marry." 
This brand prevents the possibility of mistake as to 
where it applies. First of all, in persecution, it was 
argued that celibacy was preferable to the marriage 
state, because of the frightful scenes through which 
Christians had then to pass. Paul says in these cir- 
cumstances it was better for men not to marry at alL 
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The Charoh of Rome assumed what was expedient m a 
peculiar crisis as obligatory always ; and maintains still 
that the unmarried state is holier, nobler, purer, more 
scriptural than the married state. She went a step 
further, and said, as priests, and monks, and nuns were 
so holy and exalted, being very mediators between Grod 
and men, it was not right that they should marry ; that 
it was far purer, holier, and nobler, that they should 
not marry; and, at last, Hildebrand, or Gregory VII., 
when he ascended the Papal throne, passed a law that 
every married priest should be deposed, and that hence- 
forth none but unmarried or celibate priests should be 
admitted into holy orders. The Virgin Mary was set 
forth to women as the great model for them to imifcate ; 
and the rage after the celibate life, the admiration of 
its glory, its purity, and its exceUence. came to be 
an ardent and universal passion ; and when that was 
combined with all the asceticism which we find in the 
oorruptest period of that Church, we had then, as we 
have now, the unmistakeable brand upon her brow, 
"Forbidding to marry." But not only did this law 
affect the clergy, but in course of time the laity came 
to be affected by it also. The Church of Rome believes 
that sponsorship in baptism constitutes an affinity. 
For instance, the law of God's Word is that certain 
relations shall not many, because of affinity in blood. 
The Church of Rome made additional laws relating 
to sponsors in baptism, which spiritual relation, she 
said, constituted affinity; and no member of the 
Church of Rome could marry without first ascertaining 
whether his grandfather had been a sponsor for some- 
body, or his father, or the woman's grandfather, or 
the woman's great-grand&ther. The ¥01^ \i3^\ V^ 
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disentangle all this, and of course to be well paid for 
what he did ; and the consequence was, that scarcely a 
human being could really marry without the consent 
or licence of the Pope — that is to say, the consent of 
the priest, for I have regarded the Pope as the repre- 
sentative of the whole. If it should be said, But do 
not other Churches likewise 1 I answer, No. The Greek 
Church, which is a very corrupt Church, but still a 
reformable one, because it does not assume to be in&l« 
lible, permits the lower clergy to marry, though it does 
not allow the higher clergy or the bishops. But the 
Church of Rome prohibits them altogether, and on her 
is the brand, " Forbidding to marry." 

The next feature is a very striking one too — *^ Ab- 
staining from meats." The Council of Trent, the great 
authority of that Church, has decreed that he is cursed 
who does not abstain fi:om meats, as enjoined by the 
priest in the confessional If you read the pastorals of 
Roman Catholic Bishops, issued at the time of Lent, you 
will be amazed at the sort of topics they discuss. They 
tell one part of their flock they may eat eggs ; another 
portion they may eat a little fish, but they must not 
taste meat — no, not for the world. But ingenious 
Roman Catholics, who seem determined not to be 
beaten in that sort of reasoning, prepare fish in all the 
endless varieties of delicacy and luxury, till positively 
the fasts of the Church of Rome excel the feasts of the 
Protestant heretics of Christendom. Under the pretext 
of abstaining technically from this, and technically fr«m 
that, they indulge their appetites to a greater extent 
than Epicurus tolerated, and deal in greater luxuries 
than those who make no such distinctions at alL If 
you wish to ascertain if it be physically good for your 
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health to abstain from certain food, ask a physician ; 
70a do not require to ask a priest — he has no business 
with that — ^it is not his province. But if any man tell 
you that your moral character will be affected by not 
eating this, or by eating that, he does not understand the 
constitution of man, still less the Word of God; and he 
must have forgotten that conclusive refutation of the 
whole Efystem, '< The kingdom of God is not meat nor 
drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost." 

Consider all these brands together. I admit that one of 
them may be found here, another may be found there ; 
but what I allege is, that all of them are reproduced in 
the Eoman Catholic Church. Are we guilty of \m- 
charitableness in asserting what is so obvious, and what 
it seems to me utterly impossible to evade or explain 
away? I do not deny, that in that Church, and 
in the heart of that system, there have been many 
silently detesting its errors, but imable to emancipate 
themselves from its thraldom — many openly protesting 
against them, whose hearts have been transformed by 
the grace of God. Many a true Christian has lived 
and died in the bosom of the Church of Eome ; but 
then they were true Christians, not by it, but in spite 
of it. I speak here of the apostasy itself; and of it 
I must pronounce, if language has any meaning, that in 
this chapter, and in these first four verses, it is plainly 
and distinctly delineated. 

What a mistaken idea of God must Bomanists have. 
Their idea of God is that of a being ever exacting, delight- 
ing in the torture of his creatures ; subjecting them to 
&stings, scourgings, denials, mortification of the flesh — 
to everything that can inflict inoonveinibTL^ ^xA \>^x- 
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pient. But why ? That thoy may expiate their sans. 
But what doeB that imply ? That God still is an un- 
satisfied God, a reyengeful God; that atill he caunot 
pfiUHlon uulesB we pay. But what is the levelatiou of 
God in the Bihle? A God in Christ reoonoiling 
the world, haying no pleasure in the death of the 
sinner, and willing to save all that come to him 
through Christ What a degradation and oarioature of 
true religion is here — that pure and beautiful fiutb, 
so spiritual, so holy, turned into a system of meats and 
drinks; oulinary rather than ecolesiastioal ; a system 
of mechanical restraints, of material arrangements; 
penance taking the place of repentance; mortification 
of the body the place of the mortification of the lusts 
pf the body ; confessing to man the place of confession 
to God ; man suffering to expiate sin which the blood of 
Christ is ready and able to wash away. What a carica- 
ture does it present of that true and simple religion 
which we haye been taught. 

It is the duty of eyery minister of Christ to let his 
people know these things. '^ If thou put the brethren 
in remembrance of these things, thou shalt be a good 
vunister of Jesus Christ." It is a system most capti- 
vating most (^arming,~^mo8t attractive to the senses^ 
to the sentiments, to thousands of men who are led by 
feeling, and ims^gination, and fancy, and not by reason. 
Romanists also are most intense proselytisiers ; they 
compass sea and land to make one single proselyte. 
And when we see in this country the success that has 
attended their efibrts,-— and when we see among certain 
ministers in a thoroughly Protestant Church all the 
seminal principles that are here nursed and fi>stered, 
gradually deyeloping themsejyes^ until they must either 
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join Rome or return to the Church they belong to, 
which seems not likely, — one feels it a duty to put 
the brethren in remembrance of these things, so that 
when you are assailed, or when you go abroad to 
the Continent, or mingle in society, you may be able 
not only to have a reason for the faith that is in 
you to give the sceptic, but a reason also to give to the 
priest; and thus instructed in what true religion ia^ 
and in what Romanism is, you will hold fkst the faith, 
you will be sted&st, immoveable, ever abounding in 
the work of the Lord. 



CHAPTER V. 1—21. 

DBFEBE17CE TO AGE — SX7BJE0TS OF CHRISTIAN LXBEBAUTY — SUP- 
PORT or PARENTS — 0HARIT7 BEGINS, BUT ENDS NOT, AT HOME 
— WASHING FEET — GOSSIPS — THE 0LEBG7 — OLERIOAL INOOKES— 
WINE AND ITS USE. 

Thb sacred penman lays down, in the chapter I have 
read, a series of canons or of laws for the regulation of 
the charity of the Church, its liberality to the poor, for 
its intercourse with all its members ; and, at the close, 
for the conduct and deportment of its ministers and 
officers. 

Speaking here of an elder, not in the official sense, 
but as contrasted with younger men, a person of 
years, he says to Timothy, " Rebuke not an elder, but 
intreat him as a father ;" showing the deference, the 
veneration^ and the affection, that are always due to 
age. This is not only the courtesy of the world, but, 
still higher, it is the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. Younger men you are to treat as brethren, 
elder women you are to speak to as if they were 
mothers, and the younger women you are to speak to 
as sisters, with all purity. And above all, you are to 
honour widows, he says, that are really and truly so. 
And here I may notice he is supposing that the Chris- 
tian Church has a catalogue, in which it enters the 
names of those in the congregation who are reduced in 
circumsbsaxGea, and have a claim upon the liberality of 
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the churcli or congregation for temporal and pecuniary 
support. Now he tells Timothy what persons are to be 
admitted to that roll ; what their character must be, and 
in what condition of poverty they must be found before 
they can be entitled to partake of the liberality of the 
whole congregation. First he says, "If any widow 
have children or nephews, let them take up their case, 
and minister to their wants; showing liberality, or 
piety, at home, requiting their parents;" for such is 
really the relationship in the sight of God ; and *' this 
is good and acceptable before God." Any man who on 
the pretence of religion, or of difference of opinion, 
neglects his duties to his parents, when those parents 
are in destitute and needy circumstances, may profess 
and pretend to what he likes, but he is without one of 
the characteristic marks of a true Christian, whose first 
duty, nay, whose greatest privilege, is to show liberality 
at home before he goes to show his liberality abroad. 
Then he speaks of those who are widows indeed, 
and lays down the character entitling them to such 
liberality; that they are desolate, that they trust 
in Grod, that they continue in prayer. And then he 
adds again, " If any man provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith," one of whose great inspirations is to show such 
liberality at home ; " and he is worse in practice than 
an infidel ;" for many a natural man shows a kindliness 
and a generosity at home that men professing a purer 
creed and a loftier faith are altogether destitute of. 
But you must not make this text a reason for doing 
nothing outside your house ; you are to begin at home, 
but you are only to end with the limits and circum- 
ference of the world. There axe aom^ TKit^XL ^\\j^^ 
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obarity neither begins at home nor yet abroad ; there 
are other men whose charity b^ins at home, but is 
enclosed or evaporates there ; there are other men^ of 
a yet higher and nobler type, who feel that wherever 
there is a want to be filled, or a woe to be mitigated, 
or a tear to be wiped away, there is a call upon 
them to say a word of sympathy, or to do a deed of 
liberality, or in some shape to show that they are 
brethren, followers of the same Lord, and inspired by 
the same blessed and common hope. Laying down the 
character of widows, suitable candidates for support, 
he says that no widow ought to be entered on the roll 
of recipients of congregational charity under three- 
score years; and adding as the general rule — "well 
reported of for good works ; if she have brought up 
children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have 
washed the saints' feet." You may remember our 
blessed Lord did this last act, as is recorded in the 
Gospel of St. John. It was then an act of ordinaiy 
hospitality; the first thing provided for an ancient 
patriarch when he arrived at a caravanserai, or a place 
of rest or refreshment, was to give him water, that his 
feet — shoes were not worn, but sandals — covered with 
dust, might be clean, and he himself might be refreshed. 
But to keep up the outward ceremony when the inward 
significance of it is gone, is to assume that Ohristianitj 
is a thing of stereotype fixtures, instead of being a reli- 
gion that is not fasting or feasting, not outward acts 
always and everywhere the same, but righteousness^ 
and peace, and joy ; having an elasticity in itself that 
maintains its essential truths always, but adapts its 
outward ceremonials to the changes, the circumstances^ 
and the condition of the world. Therefore, when tho 
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Pope of Rome collects a few old pilgrims, axid washes 
their feet^ as he does once a year, it is a mockery and 
a sham ; when his representative in this country does 
the same, as he does every year, it is also absolute 
mockery; and when some emperors, not wiser than 
pontifib and priests, do the same on the Continent of 
Europe, it is a sham. If they would give them a 
few coppers and a few kind words they would do them 
much greater good, and would more substantially fulfil 
the moral obligation that is here indicated, than by 
conforming to an outward ceremonial which has now 
no meaning, and therefore no living application. 

Younger widows they are to refuse ; because, first, 
they may marry again, and thus ought not to have 
been placed upon the roll at all. And besides, many 
of these, he says, are of very questionable worth, and 
if they be of such a stamp you ought not to admit 
them to share in the liberality of the congregation ; 
namely, "they wander from house to house," one of 
the idlest and most mischievous of employments ; in 
other words, indulging in gossip, picking up some 
strange thing here, retailing it with additions else- 
where ; creating strife and quarrels where all ought to 
be harmony, and brotherhood, and love. "And not 
only idle, but," he adds, " tattlers also and busybodies," 
speaking of things with which they have no concern 
whatever. What an admirable practical advice is this, 
needful at all times and in all congregations. 

" Let the elders that rule weU be counted worthy of 
double honour, especially they who labour in the word 
and doctrine. For the scripture saith. Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com'* — that is, 
you are to give to them what is neceaaax^ iox 'Osi^a 
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support; altbough the apostle Paul said that, rather 
than be burdensome to any congregation, he wrought 
with his own hands. But the general canon he lays 
down is, that the ministry is entitled to support ; just 
as the ox of old employed in treading out the com 
was allowed to eat as much as he could. Now, very 
often we have heard the ministers of the gospel charged, 
and charged very fiercely, with being covetous. That 
covetous men are in the ministry, is quite true, just as 
there are covetous men among the laity. But if you take 
all the ministers of England, and Scotland, and Ireland 
together, and if you strike an average of the income 
of each, you will find that, as a body of educated 
men, who have expended on their education time and 
talent and money, which has been, in the language of 
the market, their capital, they receive a very small per- 
centage for all they have laid out, and for all the labours 
it is their duty, and it ought to be their delight, to 
undergo. In the Church of England, the sums paid to 
the curates, and to many of the incumbents, and even 
some of the rectors and vicars, are scandalous and dis- 
graceful. Eighty, and ninety, and one hundred pounds 
a year is the sum total received by a Christian gentle- 
man, thoroughly educated, and in all respects entitled 
at least to the privilege of the ox that treadeth out his 
master's com. They are much better off, I conceive, in 
the Scotch Church than they are in the English Church. 
The lowest parish church in Scotland has an income of 
a himdred and fifty pounds a year and a parsonage-house, 
or a manse, and at least six acres of land ; and these six 
acres of land, having been selected by the monks and 
priests in olden times, you may be sure are generally 
verj good; fertile, and productive. In the English 
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Church, however, the fault is not that there is not money 
enough in it, but that it is badly distributed. I think 
a bishop with ten thousand pounds a year is very unlike 
an apostolic bishop, if there be any such. The way to 
preserve an institution is always to amend it ; the way 
to save a revolution is to begin a reformation; the 
true reformer is the best and most practical conservator 
of alL And, therefore, my plan would be, let every 
curate in it have one hundred and eighty pounds 
a year, every vicar and rector have five hundred pounds 
a year ; I would allow the bishop two thousand pounds 
a year, the archbishop five thousand poimds a year; 
and as for the prebendal stalls and canonries, I think 
they might be turned to some such account as John 
Knox turned them in his days — make their possessors 
preach or teach, or publish works that will edify the 
Church. At all events, the apostle here lays down the 
law that you are not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the com, and confirms it by the aphorism that '' The 
labourer is worthy of his reward." Not that ministers 
should preach this, for imhappily there have been 
ministers who have attended to the duty of their flock, 
which was to maintain them ; whilst there have been 
flocks who have attended to the duties of their ministers, 
which was to preach what was truth. Let each work in 
his own province ; and generally ,1 think, we shall find 
that where the work is well done, it will be appreciated 
by those who are benefited by it; and the labourer will 
be proved to be, and acknowledged to be, worthy of his 
reward. 

There is a remarkable maxim in the twenty-third 
verse—" Drink no longer water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach's sake and thine oi\ff£L mf^rc£L\\i\^^r 
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I am not going to argue against what is called the 
teetotal systenii which prohibits wine altogether, but 
I am going to meet an objection which has often been 
stated, — How can you say that it required the inspirit 
tion of the Holy Ghost to give such a maxim, or that 
the inspiration of the Spirit of God was not degraded 
in inspiring, '< Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach's sake and thine often infirmi- 
ties " ) I answer, just as the minute and microscopical 
phenomena in the natural world overflow as much 
with the wisdom and beneficence of God as fixed stars, 
the monsters of the deep, the birds of the air, and the 
cattle on a thousand hiUs^ so these minute things, that 
seem to us excessively so, recorded in this blessed 
book, may be no less evidences of the presence and the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God. I think I see evi- 
dence of it here. In the first place, it teaches us that 
Timothy was most self-denying; he did not need, as 
some have needed, to be told, '^ Drink less wine, or you 
will do yourself harm;" but he drank so little, if he 
drank any, that the apostle said, " Tou had better use 
some to invigorate your strength, and make you an 
efficient minister of Christ Jesus." Here is the oomr 
mon sense of taking wine. K I believe that tasting 
wine is injurious — and I believe nine out of every ten 
could do with much less of everything of the sort than 
they really do— or if you feel that your taking wine is 
injurious, abstain from it; but if I should be con* 
vinced that it is conducive to health, then all the tee- 
total societies in the world would not make me not 
touch it, as long as I have a command, as beautiful for 
its divinity as it is effective in its sanitary bearing 
'^ Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake and thina 
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often infirmities." Secondly, I see here coming out a 
very interesting fact — that Gk)d takes care of the health 
of his people as well as of their souls' salvation ; and 
that he that ministers to the safety of the soul hy 
having given Christ an atonement for its sins, con- 
descendsy in his infinite love, to feel the pulse and 
r^olate the beatings of the heart, and prescribe what 
may be luseful or expedient for us. In the third 
place, we have in this veiy verse, which seems to some 
80 unworthy of inspiration, a precious protest against 
the ascetic principle which crept into the convents and 
nunneries of the medissval days, and led men to believe 
that tasting not, touching not, handling not, was meri« 
iorioua, and holy, and commendable in the sight of 
God. Here is the ascetic principle rebuked and put 
aa end to by this simple prescription addressed to 
Ximothy — ''Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach's sake and thine often infirmities." 
How rich in common fiense is the Bible! — what a 
magnificent document; rich in good sense, rich in 
practical prescriptions, rich in precious doctrines, rich 
above all in the inspiration of God ; having God for ita 
author ; truth, without any admixture of ^ror, for its 
matter; and present and eternal happiness for its blessed 
and its ultimate issue. 



CHAPTER V. 21 
PARTAKnra of othxb men's bins. 

I HAVE thonght, after the doctrinal and precious 
truths which I have laid before you this day for your 
edification, increase of joy, and peace, that I might, 
on the evening of our communion Sabbath, submit to 
you a few very plain, very simple, but very practical 
thoughts in relation to our connexion with and our 
duties towards others with whom we may be associated. 
I speak to you to-night as members of society, as 
touching at all points of contact, social, commercial, 
domestic, and worldly life. No man can disentangle 
himself from relationship to others ; you cannot live 
as abstractions ; you cannot pass through life without 
touching some, or influencing somewhere, or being 
attracted or repelled, or made better or worse, by the 
communion in which you find yourself or the society 
of which you form a part. You can no more lift your- 
self out of influence than you can lift a stone beyond 
the reach of its gravitation to the earth. By a law 
that is as indestructible as your immortality, you must 
influence some one, and you must be influenced by 
some one. The prescription — ^the practical prescription 
here is — ^take care that you be not partakers of other 
people's sins. Let me show you how you may avoid 
tbia. 
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First of all, you may be partaker of other people's 
sins by tempting others to sin. If by what you write 
you commend what is evil, or if by what you say you 
teach what is evil, or if by any act of yours you hold 
out inducements to evil, you strike impressions which 
may be reproduced amidst the light and intense splen- 
dour of the judgment mom ; and you may discover, 
though imconscious of it now, but with deep and bitter 
regret then, that you have become partakers of others' 
fidns, by tempting them to those sins which may have 
involved their everlasting ruin. You may be partakers 
of others' sins by your always eloquent, always impres- 
sive practical example and life. There are some people 
that can speak well, but live very badly ; there are 
other people who cannot speak at all, but who live in 
qidet like martyrs, heroes, and saints. Now I had 
rather have a tongue with no eloquence than a life 
without moral excellence and plastic moral virtues. 
Tou may, by your silent example, speak and preach 
with gigantic force. It has been said of some preachers, 
they preach so well that it is a pity they ever leave 
the pulpit ; and they live so badly, that it is a pity 
they ever enter it. Your example is telling in one 
case upon thousands, in another case upon hundreds, 
in ano^er case upon tens ; but no man in this world 
is a blank ; he cannot be a blank — ^he cannot be neu- 
tral ; he must be a blot or he must be a blessing. 
But, more than that, — our example, or what we do, 
may possibly be put on. It is quite possible to put on 
a character ; and we may so adjust the robe, and so 
compose the countenance, that always and everywhere 
we [^all seem the perfect exemplification of all that is 
good. It may seem possible, but it is not TceaXL^ ^\»Kr 
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ticable ; you may depend upon it, man*s eyes are acute 
enough to see through a mask ; man's penetration is 
sharp enough to disentangle and to penetrate the ad- 
justments of an outward robe ; and, therefore, what we 
do and what we my is not nearly so effective as simply 
what we are. Never forget that you may do good, but 
the motive may be bad, your end may be bad, or it 
may be an exterior arrangement : in plain terms, hypo- 
crisy. It is what we are that is really effective ; and 
what we are, mark you, not in the pew, not in the 
pulpit, not when we are the observed of all observers, 
but what we are in our unsuspected and unsuspecting 
moments — that it is which is leaving impressions that 
will outlast the stars, and is moulding men to ever- 
lasting happiness, or injuring them to their everlasting 
ruin. I believe the most powerftj influence of all i» 
what is called unconscious influence. When you want 
to know what a man is, do not look at him when he 
knows he is seen, and felt, and judged, and observed ; 
but look at him in the moment when he suspects no 
eye upon him, when he is perfectly at ease — when he 
is, if I might translate a French word, perfectly " aban- 
doned" — when he is not conscious of any eye looking, 
or any ear hearing : what a man is then is what he is 
in reality, and that influence he is distilling on all 
around him, and forming them for whatsoever things 
are good, or the reverse. Take an instance of this 
effect. Tou remember reading in the Acts <^ the 
Apostles that Peter and John appeared together; 
Peter preached a most eloquent sermon; but what 
is said of the people? "They took notice of Peter 
and John that they had been with Jesus.** Now, if 
you will read carefully that chapter, you will find that 
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John never once opened his mouth, or said a word; 
but Peter, from his peculiar idiosyncrasy, was first to 
preach, just as he was first to curse and swear, and 
deny his blessed Lord. But the people, mark you, 
took notice both of Peter and John that they had 
been with Jesus. How do you account for this ? That 
there was in the countenance of John a sunshine that 
indicated its origin to be from heaven ; that there was 
in the whole mannerism, the whole tone, appearance 
and aspect of the man a solemnity, a sympathy with 
sufifering, a desire to win souls and to do good, that 
made even the untaught multitude feel that the silent 
John was as grand an exponent of heaven as was 
the eloquent, the talkative, the forward, the energetic 
Peter. 

Here is a lesson for us. One's life is eloquent. Why 
in the case of our great Master is it true, " never man 
spake like this man " ? Because never man lived and 
was like that man. The salt never can be without 
savour ; the light will strike its beams into the coun- 
tenance. I have often thought, what may seem to you 
strange, that just as the soul is ripening for its celestial 
glory when time shall be no more, so the body of man 
is even now being prepared for and making some pro- 
gression towards its resurrection. But at all events 
this is certain; character writes itself. You cannot 
mistake a man of sensual and gross character ; his face 
tells it. You cannot mistake a man who is a miser, a 
vortex, always absorbing, grasping, never giving — ^the 
very lineaments and wrinkles on his brow, and about his 
eyes, and about his mouth, seem to me like letters of 
plain print, revealing what is that man's idiosyncrasy 
and dominant passion. Inner chaxactAT^ e^^\i m ^^^c^ 
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world, writes itself upon the outer man; as if the 
first touches of the great Sculptor's chisel were upon 
this grand statue we call the human frame, preparing 
it even now to rise in its resurrection glory, and assume 
its place in the realms of the blest, where there is the 
white robe, and the palm in the hand, and the pro> 
phets' strain upon the lips of the redeemed — " Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive honour, and 
glory, and blessing, and power." 

It is human to do good, but it is divine to he good : 
it is more important to be than it is to do. What 
men are is more impressive and plastic than what men 
do; we should be more anxious to be Christians than 
to do Christian things; for, depend upon it, if we 
have the right spirit we shall have the right life; if we 
have the right heart, it will sculpture itself upon the 
outward man, and thus the world will take notice of 
us that we have been with Jesus. We may escape 
being partakers of other men's sins, by never teach- 
ing, or preaching, or writing what you would be 
ashamed of at the judgment-seat of Christ. Happy is 
that writer who, when he looks back upon all that he 
has written, feels, as the poet wished he might feel, that 
there was not one line which he might wish to blot 
And, secondly, by our example, correct, pure, just, 
true; and, thirdly, by being ourselves living, plastic 
forces, salt with savour, light, not lightning. Many 
people would like to be the lightning-flash, with the 
thunder resounding at its heels ; but fox better is the 
light. Nay, it is matter of fact that the light is 
stronger than the lightning. The lightning leaps from 
the black cloud, splits the oak, rends the granite, 
destroys life; but the gentle light comes down with 
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such softness that a new-born infant's eye can open to 
it, and receive it in all its force ; and yet with such 
power that the whole earth feels its bosom warmed, 
and begins to throw up its summer treasures, its beauti- 
ful flowers, its fragrant fruits, and com for the service 
of man, and green grass for the use of cattle. 

You may be partakers of other men's sins by not 
preventing sins which you see, and which you have 
power to prevent. If you see men doing what is 
wrong, and connive at it, or are silent, because, with 
too much of the spirit of Cain, you say, " Am I my 
brother's keeper]" you are becoming involved in other 
men's sins, and deepening and broadening the current 
of that transgression which may be a world's ruin. If 
you see injustice and dishonesty which you might 
arrest ; if you see quarrels which you might compose ; 
if you see sins which you know to be such, and which 
one word from you might mitigate or correct, but are 
silent, then you forget " thou shalt not suffer sin upon 
thy brother;" you forget that by conniving at the sin 
of another you are implicating yourself in the guilt of 
that sin. 

In the next place, you may be partakers of others' 
sins by not bearing testimony against those sins when 
they are openly and publicly practised before you and 
before the world. If, for instance, your friend, your 
companion, your guest, your fellow-traveller is eloquent 
in defence of error, and what you know to be error, 
you may not be a splendid controversialist, but you 
may at least throw in a word in season, and that word 
in season, behold how good it is ! Perhaps you are in 
a steamboat, in a railway-carriage, in a company, — 
religion is derided; profane oatha — ^\n.Ci\i>\y3-^^^l^> 

i2 
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are now a breach oi courtesy, which one is thankful 
for, as it was always a breach of Christianity — ^may be 
uttered, a good man may be derided, caricatured, misre- 
presented, and denounced. Do you sit silent 1 are you, 
like Peter, afraid to whisper that you have some sym- 
pathy with that which is insulted and reproached? 
What would you say of that soldier whose sword 
would not be ready to leap from its scabbard when 
he heard the name of his Queen reproached] what 
would you say of that soldier who would be ashamed 
of the country whose interests are committed to 
his charge 1 You would call him imworthy of the red 
coat that he wears. And shall we think more honour- 
ably of that Christian who can hear the deepest and 
the dearest interests of the soul, of Christ, of eternity, 
caricatured, insulted, and reproached, who keeps his 
mouth shut, and does not say a single word, because he 
thinks it would be discourteous and rude ? Why, if 
other people do not think it rude to do these things 
and to say these things, why should you think it rude 
to utter a word in season ? and a word in season, be- 
hold how good it is ! I am aiitiid many of us who know 
the truth and love the truth are too much cowards when 
truth is insulted and reproached. I know instances. 
There are many Christians who distribute tracts — a most 
excellent practice — who never go into a steamboat or a 
railway-carriage without giving to anybody who will 
receive it a good and useful tract. But there is a 
nobler effort still. Whenever you hear what is evil, or 
come into contact with parties who reproach the blessed 
name by which you are called, may you not, without 
being rude, whisper one word ? and that word, by the 
blessing of God, may be the means of arresting the 
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evil, and promoting the good that has a deep place and 
a dear place in your Christian and regenerated hearts. 
Now, I have shown you in these cases how we may be 

involved in |other men's sins by a course inconsistent 
with our Christian obligations, and how by being, and 
living, and speaking, and acting, and bearing witness, in 
the right place, on the right occasion, we may be the 
instruments of gigantic good. 

I wish to guard myself against identifying what I 
have said with an approval of those who always speak 
religion. There are certain people — I believe tho- 
roughly good people— who never can go into a room 
or into any company without using solemn words and 
sacred phrases. Much of it seems to me out of place. 
It is not necessary we should always speak religion, or 
that we should always use sacred words. I have lis- 
tened to a conversation every word of which was taken 
from Scripture ; and I believe, in my conscience, and I 
do not speak uncharitably, there was no religion at all 
in the whole conversation; I have listened to another 
conversation where there was not one sacred word, and 
I was convinced its whole tone and inspiration was 
from God. There are excessively indiscreet Christians, 
there are exceedingly prejudiced Christians, and there 
are stupid Christians and ill-natured Christians; for 
there is a wonderful amount of the old man clinging 
to the very best of us. 

Now let me add another thing. A minister of the 
Gospel may partake of other men's sins — if he teach 
what he knows to be error, — ^because it will be palatable 
to some whose approbation he courts, — or if he speak 
with stammering lips where he ought to \\& m:^ Vica 
Toice like a trampet, and let the woida oi '^"vsA^cckSoX* \» 
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come, and righteousness, and temperance, be heard. 
That man is playing false with the loftiest interests of 
souls and of the world to come. Our commission is 
not to preach about you, not to preach at you, nor to 
preach over you, but to preach to you, face to face, the 
things that concern the kingdom, and relate to the 
highest and noblest interests of immortal and precious 
souls. 

In the next place, parents may be partakers of the 
sins of their children, by teaching their children what 
is wrong, by conniving at what is sinful in their 
children, or by not teaching and not exemplifying 
what is good. I do not mean that the parents are 
always to be preaching, or always scolding ; I believe 
this only does mischief. It is the quiet, gentle, con- 
vincing, consistent tone that tells — not most speedily, 
but most permanently — upon the interests of those 
that are associated with us. There are some parents 
who bring up their children as if their home were 
planted upon Mount Sinai — amid lightning and thunder 
and tempest; and others bring up their children 
without prayer at home, without reading the Word 
of God, without doing those things which seem to 
devolve necessarily upon Christian parents. That is 
wrong. It is possible to teach your children to confide 
in you, to teach them to love you and esteem you. 
Remember that the relation of a child to a parent is 
not that of a servant to a master, it is that of a child 
to a parent ; and a parent should take interest in his 
children, and amuse his children, and feel that in 
amusing his children he is doing a great Christian 
duty. I remember the playfulness of that venerable 
man who used to preach for me in the autumn of the 
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year, the late Dr. Muir, of St. James's, Glasgow, who 
is now gone up higher ; I have seen him lying on his 
back on the floor, and half-a-dozen children running 
about him, wken he was seventy-two or seventy-three 
years of age ; and when I saw him doing so, I felt 
that never did minister give greater proof of aposto- 
lical succession than he. It was most Christian ; it was 
*he kindness and warm feeling surviving in the old 
man, and showing a sympathy with children that gave 
those children a delight that probably shaped their 
character to lofty and lasting practices of benevolence 
and charity. I believe that of all plastic places the 
home is the mightiest ; the impressions upon infants 
become the practices of youths, and the practices of 
youths become the habits of men, and the habits of 
men become — "he that is unjust, let him be unjust 
stUl ; he that is just, let him be just still " — the charac- 
ter and condition for eteniity. Let us, therefore, not 
make our homes Mount Sinais, nor yet make them 
scenes of mere dissipation and frivolity; but let us 
combine the sweetness, the gentleness, the amiability, 
the kindliness of Christian character, with parental 
relationship ; and the good we do, by God's blessing, 
will last when the green turf covers our heads, and the 
place that knows us now knows us no more for ever. 

Let me add one remark more. Churches also may 
partake in the sins of others. For instance, if a Church 
retains in its communion men who preach deadly and 
soul-destroying error, that Church is answerable for all 
the errors taught in it, which the exercise of its powers 
and prerogatives might, if it would, have completely 
prevented. The apostle Paul, for instance, rebuked the 
Corinthian Church because tbey Buffeted \tl ^^ xsij^^si^ 
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of them men that were notoriously living in sin. The 
Church of Ephesus is approved by our Lord because 
she cast out them that were eviL So, for a Christian 
Church to suffer the preaching of deadly error by its 
ministers, or to hug to its bosom those that practise 
openly and notoriously what is evil, does seem to me 
to involve the sins of others ; and, in the language of 
this passage, to be a partaker of others' sins. 

Let me show that there are strong reasons why W3 
should not desire to partake in the sins of othen 
First, if we partake of their sins we shall partake cf 
their punishment ; and, secondly, let me remind you, 
we have sins enough to answer for without implicating 
ourselves in the sins of others. And, thirdly, if we try 
to meddle with no man, and to occupy the place of one 
of those people that think they are harmless people, 
who never did anybody ill, you . may depend upon it 
we are simply silent where we ought to speak, we are 
passive where we ought to act, and we are encouraging 
indirectly the sins that we ought to denounce and, if 
possible, extirpate. The less we try to check evil, the 
more rapidly it will spread. Evil is indigenous j holiness 
is exotic. You need not sow weeds in your garden, they 
will grow up fast enough without your doing so ; you 
need not help on evil in this world, it will grow &st 
enough. But it will need the ceaseless prayers, the toils^ 
and the efforts of good men, to arrest the spread, and 
prevent the rooting, of evils of the worst description. 
And let me remind you, that the more good we try to 
do, the better we become ourselves ; and the more evil 
we seek to prevent, the more that evil is prevented 
taking root in our own hearts. Whenever you are 
unhappy, juat go out and try to do somebody good. 
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And remember, also, that helping others to heaven, and 
trying to repress evil, is after all a glorious work. Every 
soul that you enlighten by the truth, every mind that 
you deliver from ignorance, every heart that you waken 
to the love of God, is the polishing of a stone and the 
brightening of a gem for that house and temple that 
hath foundations, whose builder and whose maker is 
God. 

And, in the next place, seek the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit of God for all this. Seek his inspiration 
to make you what you should be ; to give you a life 
whose example shall be sunshine ; to give you a sym- 
pathy with what is good, an antipathy to what is evil, 
a pity for all that are wrong, and an approbation 
towards all that are good ; that will make you in the 
world a burning and a shining light ; and when you 
pass from the world, thousands shall be constrained to 
say, " That man left the world better for having passed 
through it; for he lived neither a blot nor a blank, 
but a blessing over all the sphere in which he lived ;" 
and thus, having professed Christ at a communion-table, 
you will adorn the doctrine of Christ in all things, and 
the world will take notice of you that you have been 
with Jesus. 

May his Spirit imprint these plain practical lessons 
upon each of our hearts, for Christ's sake. Amen. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PAUL THE AGED — SERVANTS AND THEIR DUTIES — ^PRACTICE- 
CONTENT — LIFE-RENTERS AND STEWARDS — THIRST AFTER RICHES 
— TRICKS IN TRADE — PRACTICAL ASPECT OF CHRISTIANITY. 

It is justly supposed that Paul, at the time he 
addressed this epistle to his beloved and Christian son 
Timothy, was standing almost upon the very brink of 
the grave, ready to depart, having fought a good fight, 
having kept the faith, and now prepared to receive that 
crown of glory which the Lord had promised, not only 
to him, but to all them — as he says himself — ^that love 
his appearing. You can notice in this chapter, whilst 
we keep fast hold of the fact of its inspiration, an 
emphasis, a solemnity, a depth and force of feeling, 
that indicate how truly the apostle felt he was upon 
the very margin of the unseen and the eternal world ; 
and how deeply he realized those great truths and 
solemn obligations just as he was about to leave the 
sphere of them, and to entrust their observance and ful- 
filment to a young man entering on the ministry, full 
of hope, perhaps too confident in his own strength, and 
needing to be warned, cautioned and directed in every- 
thing. He is telling Timothy how he is to preach; 
and first of all he says, "Speak to servants who are 
under the yoke," that is, who are servants, *'and tell 
them to count their masters worthy of all honour ;" 
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let those masters be heathens or pagans, still that is 
not to dilute the duties of the servant to the master ; 
these are fixed in the Wofd of God, and do not depend 
upon the religion of either party. But he says, should 
your masters be Christians, then you are not on that 
account to despise them, or to suppose that your duties 
are in the least modified by that fact. On the con- 
trary, if there be the least difference, to a Christian 
master you owe intenser service, if possible, than to a 
pagan one, because you are to esteem him more, as, in 
addition to the relationship of master and servant, he 
sustains a nobler and a loftier one — that of a fellow- 
heir of the kingdom of heaven. Thus we see how 
Christianity descends to the lowest duties, ascends to 
the highest responsibilities, transforming all that it 
touches; nothing too great for it to reach, nothing too 
small for it to sanctify, inspire, and direct. " If any 
man teach otherwise, let him be what he may, he 
is teaching not wholesome words, nor the doctrine 
which is according to godliness; he is proud, knowing 
nothing, doting about questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, 
perverse disputings of men that suppose that gain is 
godliness." In other words, practical duties ought to 
be preached. 

It may be said by some, if we teach the doctrines 
of grace, practical duties will follow. That is true ; 
and yet apostles that taught the doctrines of grace 
teach and inculcate practical duties. Is it not much 
better for us to follow a perfect and a holy pre- 
cedent than the inductions of an ingenious course of 
reasoning 1 We may depend upon it, if it was un- 
necessary to inculcate the duties oi CVixxsaXKasiAfej^'^Ocka 
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apostles would not have inculcated them, but have left 
them to follow ; but the very fisict that they who preach 
the doctrines of grace in all their beauty, follow up 
such teaching with practical prescriptions in all their 
minute and varied ramifications, is a lesson to us that, 
whilst we teach the great doctrine that is according to 
godliness, we are not to omit the plain everyday duties 
that, like branches and fruits, ought to, and must 
necessarily, grow upon it. 

Then says Paul, " Godliness" — that is a word de- 
scriptive of all Christianity, true religion — "with 
contentment is great gain." How is that great gain f 
Because, if a man is satisfied with what he has, he is 
just as happy as the man who has ten times more, and 
is satisfied with what he has ; and he is vastly more 
happy than the man who has ten times more, and is 
not satisfied with what he has. The truth is, satis&c- 
tion originates not in the amount that we have, but in 
our contentment with what we have. A man who has 
100^. a year, and lives upon 99^. a year, and is con- 
tented, is a much happier man than he who has 10,000Z. 
a year, and spends 12,000^., and is discontented that 
he has not more to spend. It is not, therefore, the 
amount that we have, but the feeling with which we 
regard what we have, that makes happiness. " Godli- 
ness with contentment is great gain." That does not 
prevent you wishing to be higher ; it does not prevent 
you excelling, and thus securing promotion ; but then 
it prevents that irritating feeling, that envy, that 
jealousy of a successful neighbour, of a successful fellow- 
workman, which corrodes the heart, eats out all happi- 
ness, and makes man miserable, whatever be his income, 
or his poaaesmojXB, or his wealth. 
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How solemn the statement made by the apostle 
when he says, " We brought nothing into the world." 
The man that is bom to a coronet has a mere acci- 
dental advantage ; the man who has the richest fortune 
upon earth came to it, he did not bring it with him. 
We must all lay down at the grave's brink — ^the rich 
man all his wealth, the nobleman all his honours, the 
Queen her illustrious diadem, genius its great fame, 
and beauty all its charms. We must leave all at the 
grave's mouth; and naked, with nothing cleaving to us 
but our immortality and responsibility, we must stand 
at the judgment-seat of God. The fact is, we are 
merely life-renters, not always that, but at the very 
best we are life-renters; and as life-renters we are 
stewards, answerable for what we do with all that God 
gives us in his providence. And surely, if there be one 
thing more delightful to a Christian than another, it is 
to make a good use of what he has. I believe there is 
no richer luxury upon earth than giving to those that 
are destitute and needy; and there is no one luxury 
upon earth that survives the grave and comes up at 
the judgment- day except this : " I was in prison, and 
ye visited me ; T was hungry, and ye gave me bread ; I 
was naked, and ye clothed me; and inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
imto me." 

But he warns us, "They that will be rich." I 
believe this is the great sin of the age — men that 
will be rich. What is the race in every street in 
this great metropolis? — the race to be rich. What 
explains the absorbing and intense anxiety that men 
feel? What explains suicides, mental derangement, 
shocks of paralysis ? In ninety-nine casi^ ovy^X. oi ^^^ 
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hundred, the race and haste to be rich. It has become 
a passion, a consuming, burning, absorbing passion; 
but by a blessed law God has written the penalty upon 
the crime; so that every day we are learning that 
making haste to be rich is not the true way to be rich; 
certainly it is not the way to be happy. Much better 
fulfil the duties of the sphere in which Providence 
has placed us, with all the energy of our hearts, but 
leave the contingency of riches or poverty to the dis- 
posal of One who knows what is best for us. "But 
they that will be rich," says the apostle, "fall into 
temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition." 

Now, recollect that dishonesty consists not merely 
in the exploits of a Redpath, or in the long career of a 
Eobson; theirs was a sort of gross, scandalous, in- 
tolerable dishonesty. There is dishonesty in little 
things ; there is dishonesty in taking mean advantage, 
in stating what is not true, in professing, " This article 
is worth a pound, and I give it you for nineteen shil- 
lings," when you know it is only worth ten. There is 
dishonesty in professing something to be what it is 
not; there are a thousand dishonesties in trade, I do 
not say amid reputable men, and men of the highest 
class and of the noblest stamp, even in this world; but 
there are in others infinitesimal dishonesties — ^that the 
blunted conscience does not always take cognizance 
of, but that God sees — which, in the aggregate, 
make up crimes as scandalous as have de&ced the 
annals of the past year, and stained the commercial 
transactions of this great commercial empire. Let us 
then, in all that we do, speak truth, do justly ; and oh ! 
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better, ten thousand times better, earn a halfpenny of 
profit by an honest transaction than earn one hundred 
pounds by a dishonest one. Tou say the hundred 
pounds can be put into the funds, and will bring three 
per cent. Quite true; but the recollection of the 
dishonest thing will stick to the conscience, and 
create a misery and a wretchedness that three, four, 
five per cent, will never be able to mitigate or 
remove. 

Let us not make haste to be rich. " For," adds the 
apostle, *' the love of money is the root of all evil." It 
is in the original, " The love of money is the root of all 
the evils." Evidently he does not mean to say that 
the love of money is the root of every evil upon earth ; 
though it has a great deal to do with some of the 
greatest evils ; but he means that the love of money is 
the root of the various evils he is speaking of; envy, 
strife, perverse disputings, corrupt minds, men desti- 
tute of the truth, men that make gain out of godliness, 
and profess godliness to bring gain ; men that are dis- 
contented, men that are hasting to be rich, falling into 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruc- 
tion and perdition ; not money, which is good, but the 
love of money, is the root of all these things. And I 
know no crime more scandalous in this world than that 
which makes godliness to mean gain. There are men 
that profess religion in order to make a higher per- 
centage by it ; men that profess to be pious in order 
that they may make greater profits : anything more 
offensive than that, more injurious to religion, more 
inconsistent with an honourable and upright mind, it 
is scarcely possible to conceive. Let your gains be 
&ir and honest ones, secured by fair, au^ \iQ\i<^\.)^si^ 
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impartial integrity; but let them not be tbe result of 
professions that are not real, of pretensions that are 
arrant hypocrisy; for such things bring scandal on 
religion, and no permanent good to them that have 
recourse to them. And therefore he concludes by 
saying, '^ But thou, man of God, flee these things^ 
and follow after righteousness. Fight the good fight 
of faith, lay hold on eternal life. I give thee charge 
in the sight of God that thou keep this commandmenl^ 
without spot." 

He does not say that riches are a sin ; the sin liee^ 
not in being rich, in the providence of Grod, but iim- 
making haste by untruthfulness and by dishonest means 
to be so. " Charge them that are rich " — and thaf> 
assumes that to be rich is not a crime — *' that they b^ 
not high-minded," to create which is the tendency of 
riches ; " nor trust in uncertain riches," as he beauti- 
fully calls them. How uncertain are they ! A shock 
in the commercial world spreads bankruptcy over hun- 
dreds ; a turn in our political relationships alters tbe 
property of hundreds of thousands ; riches themselves 
take wings and flee away ; till we find often that tbe 
richest to-day are numbered with the very poorest to- 
morrow. But if we have never trusted in riches, then 
after they have fled, our great trust remains ; it is not 
in uncertain riches, "but in the living God, who giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy." What a practical reli- 
gion is Christianity! Would not the exchange, the 
counting-house, the warehouse, the shop, be benefited 
and blessed were the inspiration of the Bible to prevdl, 
actuate, and run through all ? Would not the whole 
nation be raised in its social temperature, and men 
made happier as well as richer, if they would take^ not 
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the maxims of others, nor the practices of others, but 
the principles of the Bible, to inspire and guide them 
in all their transactions? Depend upon it, speaking 
to commercial men, when we lie down upon the last 
"bed we shall never regret that we lost a large profit by 
an honest act ; and we may bitterly deplore that we 
sacrificed those noble and everlasting things, conscience, 
truth, duty, to the mean and mercenary behests of 
l^fammon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 17—19. 



A WORD TO THE WEALTHY. 



We often hear of sermons to the poor ; but I suspect 
too seldom of sermons addressed to the rich^ although 
the dijOiculty meets us in such sermons that very few, 
however rich, can persuade themselves that they really 
are so. What, when poor, they think would be riches, 
they no sooner obtain than they discover that what 
seemed riches in the distance are only poverty ; and, as 
with happiness, they are yet to be rich, but never find 
or discover that they actually are so. The feet is, all 
our possessions are comparative ; he is a poor man who 
earns ten thousand pounds a year and spends eleven 
thousand pounds ; and he is a rich man who earns one 
hundred pounds a year and spends ninety-five pounds 
only. The riches are less in the income, and far more 
in the relationship that the expenditure bears to the 
income. However, there are people who are rich; 
and if perhaps few of us, or none of us, can take it 
to ourselves in the popular sense of the expression, 
yet the lesson that it teaches is no less applicable 
to all. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we discover that there 
was community of goods. We read that " the brethren 
brought the things that they had, and sold them, and 
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laid the price at the apostles' feet ; neither said any 
that that which' he had was his own ; but they had all 
things in common." Was that a permanent ordinance, 
as some think ; or was it a temporary arrangement for 
a special and a temporary crisis ? I believe it was the 
latter ; and the evidence of it is this. First, Ananias 
and Sapphira were reproved by Peter because they said 
that they had sold their property for so much^ and that 
they laid it all at the apostles' feet ; when in reality 
they laid only a portion of it. Peter appealed to 
Ananias^ and said, " Whilst it was with thee, was it not 
thine own?" that is to say, there was no compulsion in 
your giving; and therefore you have the less excuse 
for not stating the truth. We shall find, both in the 
gospels and in the epistles, evidence that community 
of goods was not to continue. What does our Lord 
say ? " The poor ye have always with you ;" and we 
read constantly in the epistles of the rich and the 
poor; and in this very passage, "Charge them that 
are rich ;" which shows that the apostle recognised it 
as a &ct ; and therefore that community of goods was 
not the law ; or else no such condition as wealth in the 
Christian Church would have been recognised by the 
apostle in these words. The feet is, the sole distinc- 
tion between those that have, however little, and those 
that have not, will continue to the end of time. You 
may as well try to level all the mountains of the globe, 
and make the earth a round and smooth sphere, as to 
level distinctions that will be no sooner levelled, if you 
succeed in doing so, than like an elastic and irrepres- 
sible mass, they will rise up, and appear again as great 
and as vast as before. 

There is another lesson I gathex &otCL ^>& ^^&%aj^^ 

e2 
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and that is, that it is evident it is not a sin to be rich. 
There is no sin essentiaUy inseparable from riches. 
Eiches are no more sinful than learning, or wisdom, or 
health, or strength, or any other blessing or possession 
that man has in this world. They may be dishonestly 
got, they may be profusely spent, they may be the 
source of sore and manifold temptations ; but that is 
not inseparable from them ; they are not necessarily 
so. If riches had been sin, the apostle would have 
told Timothy to charge the rich to give up their riches; 
but he does not do so ; he says, charge the rich that 
they give up the sins which are incident to riches, 
but not inseparable from riches; "Charge the rich 
that they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches." 

So in another passage, when the apostle says, '' The 
love of money is the root of all evil," he does not say 
that money is the root of all evil ; that is not the fact. 
Money is a spring of many blessings ; it maintains 
ragged schools, and day schools, and Sunday schools, 
and engages ships to carry out missionaries, and fills 
them with Bibles ; and gets clothing against the winter 
cold, and food for the hungry. Why, money simply 
means anything that you want, now in your possession 
in a portable and negotiable form, and therefore it can- 
not be in itself the root of evil ; but it is the love of it 

more than the love of the Bible, more than the love of 

• 

missions, more than the love of things that are useful, 
more than the love of charity, that is the root of eviL 
Hence the prescription of the apostle here is not 
the renunciation of the riches, but the right use and 
employment of the riches. " Charge them that are 
lich that they be not high-minded, that they do not 
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trust in uncertaiD riches ; that they do good ; that 
they be ready to distribute ; that they be rich in good 
works." The fact is, the Bible is marked in this matter 
by that good sense which runs through the whole of 
it, namely, to use what is in the world, and to guard 
against the evil of it while we use it. The stoic says 
man should not weep ; the Bible says you may weep, 
only you must weep as though you wept not ; that is, 
not the weeping of despair. The stoic would say, you 
must not appear to be happy ; the Bible says, Rejoice ; 
but mingle that solemnity with your joy that will make 
you as though you rejoiced not. The monk says, you 
must come out of the world, and have nothing to do 
with it ; the Bible says, " Use the world as not abusing 
it ; for the fashion thereof passeth away." It needs no 
grace to run into a convent, and bid good-bye to the 
world; but it needs a great deal to remain in the 
world and do your duty. It is not a difficult thing 
to rush in despair a suicide to the judgment-seat of 
Christ; but it is a difficult thing to stand manfully 
amid the waves when all the billows roll over you, and 
to be stedfast, immoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord. 

There is another lesson we learn from this passage. 
All classes are addressed in the Bible ; it has a word 
for everybody, for every sphere, for every work in 
, which man can be found. You cannot point out a 
single degree of poverty or riches, of .intellect or the 
want of it, for which there is not a word here. For 
young and old, for married and single, for rich and 
poor, for male and female, for Greek and barbarian, for 
Jew and Gentile, for philosopher and peasant, for king 
aad subject, there is always a word Vu ^^j^otl yol 'iiccA 
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wonderful oracle of wisdom and of truth. Christianity, 
like the very atmosphere of our earth, rises to the 
highest, descends to the lowest, embraces the moat 
remote, and instructs and comforts all. 

Let us learn another lesson from thi& There is 
here a precedent for what has been called class preach- 
ing. Tou have heard of sermons to the working-classes, 
and to the poor ; but I think it is a mistake to suppose 
that only the working-classes want instruction ; I be- 
lieve there is as much vice and wickedness among the 
higher classes as among the lower. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that a poor man must necessarily need 
special preaching, and that a rich man does not need 
it ; both need it ; probably one more than the other. 
But there is at all events here a precedent for what is 
called distinctive preaching. Here is a sermon or a 
text addressed to the rich; you will £nd in another 
passage another addressed to the poor ; you will find 
another addressed to the wise in this world. Kow 
there is an advantage in this. A sermon to the work- 
ing-classes wakens up an interest in their minds, and 
brings them to listen. But why should there not be a 
sermon addressed to the men of business in London? 
Why should there not be a sermon addressed to the 
aristocracy of England ? If they do not come to hear, 
that is their loss and their blame ; they need a lesson 
and an instruction also. Why should there not be 
sermons distinctively and specifically addressed to dift- 
tinctive and specific classes; so that each one may 
hear sent to him personally, and to his class speoiaUy,. 
the word of this salvation, the gospel of Christ. 

I turn to the dangers against which the apostle 
warns them. The first danger is that of thinking one- 
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self greater than one really is, exacting from those that 
are about us a deference because we are rich. I main* 
tain we owe no deference to a rich man that we do not 
owe to the humblest working>man in this great metro- 
polis. Money is no merit ; money is not intrinsic im- 
provement of the mind ; greatness is what a man is^ 
not what a man has. You do not wei^ the worth of* 
a man by his balance in his bank, but by his heart and 
his head,— ^s generosity, his goodness, his love of God 
and of all mankind. And, therefore, to show deference 
to a man simply because he is rich is a miserable 
flattery, is a recognition of what he is tempted to — 
high-mindedness, or, the pride which of all pride is the 
niost detestable, the pride of purse. For a man to 
think, because (as the world calls it) accidentajly he 
has inherited a fortune, or by his labour and toil has 
earned a fortune, that he is entitled to special deference 
because of that fortune, is to mistake himself, and to be 
high-minded wh^re there is the least groimd f(»r it. 
That man who gives his halfpenny to a ooUection for 
a good purpose, — ^when it is to him a sacrifice far 
greater than a hundred pounds to another, — who 
tives soberly, righteously, and godly at home, minds 
the duties that devolve upon him, and walks before 
mankind owing no man anything, but to love one 
another, — ^he is a great man; that man deserves 
spedal deference — ^it is due to him, for he is intrinsi- 
cally great; whereas they that are accidentally rich 
may, both in God's sight, and in man's just and true 
judgment, be unworthy of the least deference and 
admiration. 

The next tendency in having riches is to trust in 
them. The apostle says^ " Nor trust m M\xs^x\»kck 
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riches." Why should we not trust in riches 1 First, we 
should trust in nothing on this side of heaven. There 
is only one Being who is worthy of our heart's firmest 
trusty in whom too great trust cannot be placed, and 
who tells us that he. is cursed who maketh an arm of 
flesh his trust, and whose heart departeth from the 
liying God. But there are other reasons why we should 
not trust in riches. After all, riches cannot do the 
very things that we need most. They can give you 
silk instead of cotton, a carriage or a cab instead of 
your being obliged to walk ; but they cannot cure a 
headache — ^they cannot quench fever — they cannot add 
a cubit to your stature, nor a day to the length of your 
life — ^they cannot open a way to heaven — ^they cannot 
secure you an eternal rest — ^Uiey cannot guarantee that 
your children, and your children's children, shall walk in 
the right way. But there is an attribute given to them 
here as a dissuasive from trust in them. They are called 
'' uncertain riches" — ^they take wings, and flee away. 
Have you not often seen a man rich at sunrise, and a 
beggar at sunset t A revolution in commercial life sweeps 
away half-a-dozen fortunes; some great commercial con- 
vulsion strews the shores with wrecks, as is the strand 
with the driftwood of ships that have been broken and 
battered by the waves. A new discovery in chemistry 
and science supersedes to-morrow what is the source of 
great income to-day; the traffic of years that flows 
along your street as in a channel, into your warehouse 
as into a store, takes another channel, and flows in an 
opposite direction. Eiches are imcertain; there are 
two exits, the proprietor from his wealth, or the wealth 
from the proprietor : in any aspect, they are worthy of 
the epithet, " uncertain riches." ^ 
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Now then, the object of trust is not to be " riches," 
but, " the Hving God, who giveth us richly all things 
to enjoy." God, who is warning you against trust 
in riches, does not want you to be an ascetic, to 
deny yourself whatever will make you happy and wise; 
he means you to enjoy what he has given you. But, 
while doing so, he asks also that you shall be " ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate." It is your pri- 
vilege to do good and to communicate. You are not 
merely to be benevolent, wishing people good, but 
beneficent, doing people good. And you are also to be 
" rich in good works." The contrast is beautiful : not 
rich in gold sovereigns, not rich in bank-notes, — which 
you may be ; but take care,'whilst rich in the one, that 
you be rich also in the more enduring property — that 
is, good works. Cathedrals and palaces will one day be 
ruins, but the good deeds we do, the cup of cold water 
that we give, the naked that we clothe, the hungry 
that we feed, the prisoners that we visit in Christ's name, 
— ^these are imperishable as the very soul itself, and 
will be reproduced at the judgment-day, not as claims 
upon God's reward, but as evidences of our having been 
renewed by his Holy Spirit. And ready to distribute. 
Only let me find the claim, and I am ready. And wxll- 
ing to communicate — not only ready, but also willing 
to communicate whatever you have to make others 
happy. Are others ignorant 1 — willing to communicate 
your knowledge. Are others unhappy 1 — willing to 
communicate a little of your sunshine. Are others 
irreligious? — willing to communicate your good 
advice. Are others poor ? — willing to help them. Are 
others in trouble ? — willing to cheer them. Are 
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others in sorrow and bereavement 1 — ^willing to comfort 
them. 

If rich, may we be rich in grace; if poor, may we be 
poor in spirit, heirs of the kingdom of heaven ; and to 
Him that can make us so be all the praise, now and 
ever. Amea 



SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 



CHAPTER L 

PAUL'S AGE AND PRISON — TIMOTHT*S SPIRITUAL DECLENSION — 
ABRAHAM AND PAUL BOTH CHRISTIANS — PATRIOTISM AND 
FRIENDSHIP — ^DELICACY IN CENSURE — DOMESTIC EDUCATION — 
EXHORTATION — FORM OF SOUND WORDS. 

St. Paul, the writer of this Second Epistle to Timothy, 
at the time when he composed it was a prisoner at 
Kome^ either in his own hired house, or, as some have 
supposed, in the Mamertine dungeon. 

" The first design of this epistle seems to have been, 
to apprize Timothy of what had occurred during the 
imprisonment of the apostle, and to request him to 
com^ to Rome. But being uncertain whether he 
should be suffered to live to see him, Paul gives a 
variety of advices and encouragements, for the feithful 
dischai^e of his ministerial duties. As this was a 
private epistle written to St. Paul's most intimate 
friend, under the miseries of imprisonment, and in the 
near prospect of death, it shows the mind of the 
apostle, and contains convincing proofs that he sin- 
cerely believed the doctrines he preached." 

One can trace distinctly two springs of sadness 
almost in every chapter of this second epistle : — first, 
the fiskct that he was a prisoner, and in c^\iiQin& \ ^^i^^ 
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that he was cold and weary, while winter was coming 
on. In these circumstances he sends for his cloak, 
left at Troas. He was now an old man, drawing near 
to the last stage of life, and therefore solemnized, if not 
saddened, by the thought of expiring usefulness, yet 
gladdened by the hope of rest and approaching and 
everlasting noon. 

Tou can see, in the second place, the symptoms of a 
little suspicion that Timothy's zeal had begun to grow 
colder, or his energies to relax, or that this world, in 
some shape, had not failed to exert a i^cination oyer 
this excellent young minister; which Paul felt it his 
duty gently, aflfectionately, but faithfully nevertheless, 
to hint at, if not rebuke. Accordingly he begins the 
epistle by saying, "Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
by the will of God, according to the promise of life 
which is in Christ Jesus, to Timothy." He begins 
then, even in his prison, to " thank God, whom I serve 
from my forefathers;" as much as to say, whom I 
serve as Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the 
world's grey fathers served him, purely and truly, 
though I am placed amid brighter light and amid 
more precious privileges; conveying by that one 
remark that the religion of Abraham and the religion 
of Paul was the same ; the one in type, and symbol, 
and sacrifice, and shadow ; the other in spirit and in 
truth, amid life and immortality clearly brought to 
light. And he says, " without ceasing I have remem- 
brance of thee in my prayers night and day." What a 
deep anxiety had the aged Paul for the success of his 
young son Timothy. 

And then, in verse 4, he lets forth the expression of 
deep friendship that he felt ; '' Greatly desiring to see 
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thee, being mindful of thy tears when we parted, that 
I may be filled with joy when we meet again." Here 
you have, sanctioned and consecrated in this blessed 
book, friendship. An objection occasionally urged by 
sceptics against the gospel is that it does not consecrate 
patriotism, and that it does not sanction friendship ; 
but surely this proceeds from gross ignorance or mis- 
apprehension. What patriotism ever broke forth into so 
melting strains as that of the heavenly patriot, who, as he 
hung over Jerusalem as a mother hangs over her dying 
in&nt, gave utterance to these words, " Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that stonest the prophets ; how often 
would I have gathered thee as a hen gathereth her 
brood under her wings, and ye would not." And what 
more remarkable friendship than that which subsisted 
between the sisters and the brother of Bethany and the 
Man of Sorrows 1 What evidence is there of friendship 
in the aged Paul, whose separation from Timothy was 
the occasion of tears ; whose hope of meeting Timothy 
once more, before martyrdom dismissed him to a 
crown of glory, was the cause of his looking forward to 
great joy? 

And then, in the fifth verse, he reminds Timothy — 
and I think this is an instance of delicate censure— 
" When I call to remembrance that unfeigned faith 
that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois, and thy mother Eunice." In the Greek, the 
last sentence is exceedingly expressive; "And I am 
persuaded nevertheless, notwithstanding all that has 
transpired, which has shaken me a little, yet I am 
persuaded that faith lies also in thee." It is a most 
delicate way of hinting to Timothy that his love and 
zeal had somewhat relaxed or abated. B.^^ ^^^x^\^ 
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is all this from the vulgar abuse that you sometimes 
read even in religious magazines ; how different from 
the fierce recrimination that you sometimes hear even 
in the religious world. 

Do you think that a rebuke will be less effective 
because it is delicately conveyed ? Is it not the arrow 
that is feathered with love that enters the deepest? 
Is it not the truth fully and feithfully conveyed, but 
in words gentle, and tender, and affectionate, that 
touches the heart; when a coarse vituperative invec- 
tive, even from a person that you think loves you, you 
recoil and shrink from? The stiaviter m modo, the 
fortiter in re, is an old Latin proverb not inapplicable 
to Christian intercourse, nor unworthy of a place where 
speaking the truth in love is laid down as the canon of 
all religious controversy. 

We have here an instance of domestic education. 
Timothy's first teachers were his grandmother and his 
mother ; and if they taught Timothy so wisely and so 
well that he became an eminent minister of the truth, 
why should not the same result follow the same means 
still ? I may mention, too, that of all domestic influ- 
ences on the young, boys or girls, the mother's is tiie 
most penetrating, the most impressive, the most lasting. 
The father teaches; but the mother instils. The 
fiither's influence is hard, and coarse, and vulgar, and 
rugged ; the mother's influence, like a delicate aromatic 
perfume, penetrates the depths of the infant heart, and 
leaves plastic, formative, and lasting impressions. The 
best men and the holiest men have all acknowledged 
that to Christian mothers they owed their earliest, 
deepest, and most lasting impressions. 

He proceeds to say, that " God hath not given us the 
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spirit of fear ; but of power, and of love^ and of a sound 
mind. Be not thou therefore ashamed," — ^as if Timothy's 
zeal were cooling, — " of the testimony of our Lord, nor 
of me his prisoner ; but be thou partaker of the afflic- 
tions of the gospel ;" do not shrink ; do not be afraid 
of the persecutions which &ithful preaching is sure to 
provoke. God has saved us through precious sacrifice ; 
hath called us with an effectual and a holy calling by 

bis Spirit; and done so, not according to our works 
foreseen, but according to his own eternal purpose and 

grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began ; but is now made manifest by the appear- 
ing of our Saviour, who hath abolished death, taken 
away its sting, made it now a consecrated messenger 
of Christ, not an enemy; and hath brought life and 
immortality — ^that is, the resurrection of the body and 
the eternal salvation and safety of the soul — to light 
through the gospel In a most beautiful passage he 
adds, "I know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him," my soul, with all its destinies, 
its hopes, its fears, its prospects, "against that day," 
when he shall be revealed from heaven, to be admired 
in all them that believe. 

He enjoins in the thirteenth verse, " Hold fast the 
form of sound words." Now I am sure that this is 
often mistaken. I have heard some quote it as an 
argument for a creed ; — ^a creed can be defended upon 
other grounds, but not upon this. I have heard others 
quote it as an argument for a liturgy ; — a liturgy may 
be advocated on just grounds, but it must not be 
advocated on this. The fact is, it is an instance of our 
translators misapprehending the meaning of t>\i^ "^^ss^^ 
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K it were ** Hold fast," it would be the rendering of 
another Greek word, but in the original it simply 
means " Have, or have now, the form of soxmd words 
which thou hast heard in me." I believe that he 
intended to tell Timothy that what he had just said, 
namely, " I know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day," was the form of 
sound words ; and after stating it he bids Timothy hold 
fast that blessed hope, that true assurance ; not hold 
it &st, but have it and keep it, and use it whenever 
the occasion comes, when it is requisite. This inter- 
pretation is not my own ; it is that given by Alford in 
a valuable criticism upon this passage. 

"The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesi- 
phorus j for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
of my chain ; but, when he was in Eome, he sought 
me out very diligently, and found me ;" and when he 
foimd him he ministered unto him ; and Paul gives a 
blessing, not in vain, on him that thus showed his 
love, and identified himself with that happy fold of 
whom it is written, " I was in prison, and ye came 
imto me." 



Notes. — " S. From my forefathers, or after their example. 5. 
1 Tim. iv. 6 ; Acts xvi. 1. 6. Denotes the kindling up the fire as by 
a bellows : so Timothy was to keep the flame of true religion alive 
and burning brightly, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 10. Abolished, etc., implying 
the certainty that death will be abolished, 1 Cor. zv. 54 ; «fohn 
V. 24—29. 12. That day ; the day of judgment. 13. Asia^ that 
part of Asia Minor of which Ephesus was the capital. Phygellus 
and Hermogenes are nowhere else spoken of. 16. OnesiphoruB 
of Ephesus (ver. 18) appears to have shown kindness to Paul in 
his trialsy and was not ashamed to be known as the friend of one 
who was imprisoned on account of religion. He was doubtless 
yet alive, Acts zxviii. 20. The house^ or family." 



CHAPTER L 8. 



THE GLORIES OF OHBISTIANITT. 



" Be Dot thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of 
^xir Lord." 

You will at once perceive the connexion of the text 
-*^ Lave read with that on which I have previously dis- 
^^oursed, namely, " This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
^f all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners ; of whom I am the chief." I showed, 
first, the nature of the saying; secondly, its grand 
characteristic, a "faithful" or a trustworthy one: I 
showed the ground on which it is worthy of all the 
acceptation of all the affections of the heart of all that 
have souls to be saved, or seek to glorify God that saves 
them ; and finally, that it is worthy of all acceptation. 
I now address you on another branch of it : be not 
ashamed of this faithful saying, of this testimony 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners. The ground of our not 
being ashamed of it, or rather of our glorying in it, 
must, I think, be found in its contents ; and in order 
to show what the gospel does, and thereby how bril- 
liantly it contrasts with all that have pretended or 
claimed to be religions, worthy of the 'acceptation of 
mankind, I will show, first of all, ^\ia\. \fc \.0i^ <ii ^^\\ 

TOL, X, -L 
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secondly, what it testifies of nature ; and, thirdly, what 
this testimony reveals of man ; and that it casts on all 
these a light, and reveals a harmony, a consistency, and 
a reasonableness, that render it» apart from its inspira- 
tion, worthy of all acceptation, and of our not being 
ashamed of it. 

Let us see what it tells us of God. Can man's heart 
find out God ? I think it can discover a God. Very 
obscure may be its apprehension of God ; but the idea 
of God seems like a part of the original furniture of 
the human heart. There are such traces of wisdom 
in the leaf of a plant, in the petals of a flower, in the 
exquisite organism of the human economy) in all that 
is magnificently vast in countless worlds above us, in 
all that is exquisitely minute in atoms and molecules 
of dust beneath us, that he does seem to be a fool intel- 
lectually — ^unquestionably a fool morally — who, midst 
ten thousand voices in unbroken harmony proclaiming 
that 

" The Hand that made us is divine," 

has the courage, the impudence, the atrocious impu- 
dence, to rise up and say, '* There is no God." Paley 
shows that the watch found in the desert proves there 
must have been a watchmaker ; and we surely may 
add, a world found as it is proves there must have been 
a world-maker ; creation necessitates the idea of a great 
Creator. But we have also some experiences of our 
own that give us an idea of the existence and the cha- 
racter of God. We cannot speak of time without 
thinking of eternity ; the very mention of the finite neces- 
sarily suggests the infinite. And what is that infinite % 
— ^what is that eternal % They are, as we shall see from 
this book, the attributes of God. But human nature^ 
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too, has, what we are all conscious of, a sense of want, 
a feeling of dependence, that make it grope for God, 
and if it cannot discover him, in its despair it will 
positively try to make a God. Robespierre said most 
strikingly in the first French Revolution, when he tried 
to work the world without a God, and at the end of the 
experiment, " It is impossible. If there be no God, we 
must invent a God ; for society cannot hang together, 
it will go to pieces unless we find a God to keep it 
together ;" man's necessity attesting the truth of God's 
special revelation — there is a God. And what is all 
the history of heathendom i Just man trying to find 
out God j and, when he was obliged, after all his re- 
searches, to own that he was still the unknown, trying 
to make a God. The Greeks peopled every stream, and 
grove, and mountain with characteristic gods. The 
Romans ransacked the fistnes of all the nations of the 
earth that they might find gods for their Pantheon. 
The Persians adored the rising sun ; and the barbarous 
Hun and Goth, who wandered into the midst of the 
Roman empire, in their distress to find out God elected 
the sword as their ruler and their god. And it is a 
very singular fact, too, as if nature could go further 
than the idea of a God, there has been amid all bar- 
barous nations, who have had the least idea of a God, 
a sort of impression that while there is unity in God, 
there is distinction in some shape or difference of per- 
sonality in God. The most gifted of the philosophers 
had a dim notion of this. 

Human reason argues in this way : Tou cannot con- 
ceive of more than threa / suggests thou; tlwu sug- 
gests he; but when you go beyond that, you must 
simply say we, and you, and they; the re^titicni ^1^3d8^ ^ 

l2 I 
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same thing. The very idea, therefore, of /, and thou, 
and he, constituting the bounds of human personality, 
is quoted by some as a dim shadow of the Trinity pro- 
jected over the ruins of the world, and evidence of man 
arriving not only at the existence of a God, but at a 
distinction of personality in that God. But more than 
this, though nature can thus discover the existence of 
a God, nature never can discover — and here are its 
limits — what that God is to us. Suppose you are 
convinced that God is omnipresent j is it omnipresent 
hate or omnipresent love 1 Suppose you discover that 
God is omnipotent ; is that omnipotence allied to my 
safety, or is it armed with all the elements of my 
destruction ? To discover that there is a God is only 
one step, and my distress is increased by the discovery 
till I can find out and ascertain what that God is to 
me. I hear him speak in the whispering winds, and I 
say, " Oh, he must be love." I hear him again in the 
reverberating thunder, and I infer he must be angry. 
I see him in the sweet sunshine that wraps the world 
in its warm embrace, and makes it burst into beauty 
and blossom, and I feel he is love. I see him in the 
winding-sheet of snow; I feel him in the biting frosts, 
in the winter storms, in the raging hurricane, and I 
conclude he is wrath; and if the first proves that he 
loves me, or seems to do so, the latter proves that he is 
angry ; and what may be the limits of that anger it is 
impossible to say. I want not only to discover onmi- 
potence, omnipresence, majesty, greatness, reigning 
over all; but, as conscious of sin, I want to know if 
God will forgive it, or if he will punish it. If God be 
holy, will he destroy every sinner 1 if God be merciful, 
will he save every sinner and overlook all distinction? 
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How deep down will his mercy go in saving? how 
high will his justice ascend in condemning 1 All 
nature's oracles are dumb. What I want to discover 
is a Being that will love me, forgive me, and speak 
peace to my troubled conscience. I open the sacred 
volume ; I hear the very voice that I want to hear, in 
the sweetest music, in the case of the parable of the 
prodigal son ; 1 feel a Father's heart of love throbbing 
throughout that unprecedented and beautiful story. 
I see and taste paternal love manifested towards me, a 
son, a prodigal son — ^yet a son. When I read of that 
Father, not armed with omnipotence to destroy me, 
nor ready to pour forth the expressions of his wrath 
against sin, but waiting and longing to show himself 
my Father; inspired by so glorious a discovery, my sor- 
rowful heart is cheered, and I gladly say, "I will arise, 
and go to my Father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight." Such 
is the God this faithful saying, or this testimony, 
reveals — God our Father. The three most beautiful 
thoughts of the Bible are these — the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of all believers, the common 
happy home to which we are all travelling through 
Christ the way, the truth, and the life. We have, 
therefore, in this testimony not the granite God of the 
stoic; nor the Allah of the Mahometan; nor the poly- 
theistic pagan gods and lords many; nor the trans- 
cendental, pantheistic vapour of Emerson, pervading 
and covering all ; but a person, a living God, a loving 
God, my Father, who speaks to my heart, and beckons 
to my soul, and wins me and draws me by cords of 
love, and brings me gently home, and bids all heaven 
rejoice, "for this lost son is found, >iXi^ ^«a.^ W5^^A 
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aliYe." Such is a brief epitome of the testimony of the 
Bible respecting God. 

Let US turn in the next place to the testimony of our 
religion respecting nature. I mean by nature all we 
see^ breathe, touch, come into contact and communion 
with, in the height and the depth, around us, and 
everywhere. Is nature now as it originally was ? On 
this subject men have disputed; but Scripture has 
pronounced a conclusive, and, as far as our reason tells 
us, an enlightened judgment. Nature is a composite 
of tears and smiles, of sorrows and joys, of bridals and 
burials, of pains and pleasures; and it has presented, 
and still presents, to all its students, in its own light 
an inexplicable phenomenon, a tangled skein, a laby- 
rinth apparently without a beginning, without a clue, 
and without an end. Of nature many an anxious mind 
has asked. If God be benevolent, could he have made 
all these sufferings, sicknesses, and griefs, and graves ) 
If God be omnipotent, why did he not prevent all this 
sin, this sorrow, and suffering, and death ? Lightnings, 
tempests, earthquakes, storms, all proclaim that some- 
thing has gone wrong in the world ; the larger animals 
devouring the lesser, and man driven to exterminate 
b9th from the earth, in order that he may live, is not 
the original state. Man the victim of disease ; his life 
a funeral march to the grave; three-fourths of the 
earth covered with the desert and the barren sea; 
large portions of it consigned to swamps — surely the 
earth is not as God made it ; some great change has 
taken place. What is the explanation of it? Beason 
cannot explain it ; man's experience cannot pronounce 
on it. Open the gleaming pages of this blessed book, 
and we learn the secret of alL God made the earth 
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holy and beautiful, and pronounced it, on its comple- 
tion, very good. God made man in his own image, 
holy, happy, pure, and perfect, with every inclination 
to be holy, with every information to dissuade him 
from the sinful, the criminal, and the wrong. But the 
same book tells us man sinned ; and sin brought in its 
train disease, and sorrow, and death ; and that these 
are the dark and sombre shadows projected from one 
dread act of disloyalty in Paradise ; that all the beauti- 
ful that remains in the world, the splendour of the 
sky, the fragrance of the flowers, the fertility of the 
earth, and the joy of nature, are the surviving traces 
and unextinguished memorials of a paradise that has 
passed away like a vision ; and yet these footprints of 
what has gone are the sure prophecy of an approaching 
paradise that will have more than the splendour, and 
nothing of the transience, of that which has passed 
away. Thus we see that this testimony, this faithful 
saying, gives an explanation of the why our world is as 
it is, which nothing else has equalled, and in comparison 
of which all the solutions of the heathen have been 
drivelling and puerile fables. The gospel tells us of 
the world in which we now are, that it is not a place 
of punishment for the guilty, but a place of the struggles 
and conflicts of candidates for heaven ; that this world 
of ours is not a place in which we are as sinners to be 
confined for ever; but a school in which we are to be 
disciplined for a better. It tells us that this world is 
not the graveyard of the dead, but the battle-field on 
which the good fight is to be fought and the prize is to 
be won, and a brighter and a better world to evolve 
as its culmination and its perfection. Such is the 
testimony of the Bible respecting n&tvxt^. 
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Let us now tiy to ascertain what the Bible tells us 
about that microcosm of a worlds that most wondrous 
phenomenon in all the world — ^responsible and immortal 
man. First, is man now as he was made ? If I thought 
so, I should cast all hope from me, and sink into the 
graye of the miserable suicide. Can you for one 
moment imagine that a good, a merciful, and a loving 
God made you and me as we now are ? Did he make 
that fevered, troubled conscience, that gnaws out the 
very life of your happiness in your silent and seques- 
tered moments? Did he make memory to retain 
indelible in all its pages iniquities and sins, that at 
intervals become suddenly quickened as by a lightning 
flash, till the loins tremble, and conscience feels as if 
some one of supernatural might were near it, reasoning 
of righteousness, and temperance, and judgment ? Did 
God make you to have heartaches, and fevers, and 
decay, and death ? Can you suppose that God made 
man so ? Impossible. No Being of infinite love would 
have ever sent forth from his hands creatures who, 
with all their magnificence and grandeur as intellectual 
beings^ are yet morally unsanctified, and mentally un- 
happy, yearning to be what they feel they never can 
be till they are transformed by what Revelation 
discloses — sovereign grace; thirsting after immortality, 
and yet feeling that they must stumble against death 
some day in their daily employment, and lie down in 
the grave like the very beasts that perish. Did €rod make 
me so? Bather would I believe that he made and 
pronounced sin fair and good ; rather would I believe 
that there is no God, than that God has made me as I 
am now. Atheism would be a refuge for such con- 
clusions. Some men believe that man was made 
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originally, as the Bible pronounces, pure and holy; 
but they think also that every man bom into the 
world is bom as pure, and holy, and perfect as Adam ; 
and that degeneracy is not congenital. Is this the 
fact 1 If it be true that every man is now born into 
the world perfectly holy, and perfectly pure, let me ask, 
How does it happen that amid the innumerable births 
— in this metropolis alone some fifteen or sixteen 
hundred a week — there does not occasionally grow up 
one holy, harmless, perfect being in your warehouses, 
in your shops, in your Parliament, transacting all the 
business of the world, but righteous and pure, with 
no feeling that a holy God can condemn, or a holy 
nature shrink from 1 If man is born every day per- 
fectly pure, why do babes the instant they begin to 
prattle begin to develop self-will, waywardness, and 
stormy and quarrelsome tempers? If man be bom 
perfectly pure, why that most touching of all sights 
upon earth — the pale countenance of the infant that 
came into the world a fair and beautiful bud, but no 
sooner began to blossom and spread forth its leaves 
into life and loveliness than the frost nipped it, and it 
is borne to a premature grave amid the tears that 
cannot be repressed, and the deep sympathies and 
solemnity such a scene so strongly inspires ? Why all 
this if men be bom holy every day ] Why no instance 
of one who has remained so three, four, five years 
afterwards? Why pain in an infant, if no sin, the 
mother of pain 1 Why death in an in&nt, if there be 
no sin, seeing death, we are told, is the wages of sin ? 
But the Bible explains it. Man is fallen, his nature is 
fallen, he inherits a corrupt nature. You say, and no 
doubt many say. Is not this very \m^\3a\. wA \5l\sSs^, 
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that we should be made responsible for what Adam 
did, and be made to inherit the consequences of a 
transaction that took place some five or six thousand 
years ago ? I answer, It is of no use discussing it ; it 
is £9ict. But suppose you had not inherited this state; 
suppose it were true that sin was not inherited from 
Adam at all ; if you were placed upon the trial your- 
selves, do you think you would do better ? He, amid 
all persuasives to obedience, amid every possible dis- 
suasive to disobedience, fell. We, neither innocent as he 
was, nor pure, nor in such circumstances as he was, nor 
left with only one sacramental sign of obedience, but 
with ten thousand tests constantly submitted to us; 
do you think we should do better ] Our own hearts 
condemn us ; and God is greater than our hearts, and 
knoweth all things. Here then is the tragic but con- 
sistent description of man as he is revealed in this 
blessed book. But if this were all the story, oh, what 
a tear-stained one it would be ! Thanks be to God, 
ruin inherited by ourselves is met and mastered by a 
redemption provided by the love of God. There is 
one text worth all the crown-jewels of England — worth 
all the gold in Australia and Califomia together — a 
text that never can be exhausted of its meaning whilst 
there are sinners that need salvation or hearts to 
enjoy it : — " God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." Thus, 
wherever the Fall has projected its shadow, redeeming 
love has lifted up its sunshine ; wherever a sinner 
breathes the air, a Redeemer stands by ready to forgive 
him ; wherever the curse, like the lightning, has put 
forth and transmitted its terrible energy, there the 
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blessing flows in with overmastering love. Against 
Sinai stands Calvary; beside Ebal, the mount of curses, 
Gerizim, the mount of blessings, rears its lofty head ; 
and it is literally true now, not one soul that has heard 
these and other common texts that are the epitomes of 
the Gospel of Christ, need perish, except by its own 
deliberate election and personal guilt. It is literally 
and strictly true that there is for every sinner a perfect 
atonement, a perfect sacrifice, instant pardon, ever- 
lasting peace, if that sinner will only accept it ; it is bond 
fde offered to each. And at the last day, when the 
lost shall discover that terrific loss that no language 
can describe and no tears will exhaust, it will be not 
the least corroding recollection that they are self- 
ruined, self-slain, everlasting suicides. 

Here then is God, here is nature, here is man — all 
shining in one glorious light that commends itself to 
man's heart, and mind, and conscience. Is not this 
saying worthy of all acceptation 1 is it not a testimony 
that we have no reason to be ashamed of? But even 
this is not all. It shows that God, whom it reveals in 
this page, will one day be revealed in all his glory; 
that nature, whose groans and hopes, whose lights and 
shadows, it sets before us, will one day be reinstated 
in more than its lost greatness; and that this creature 
man, whose sins it would pardon, whose heart it would 
renew, whose joys it would restore, is not the ephemeral 
creature of a day, but the heir of an immortality that 
will never end, and of joys that are at God's right 
hand, and of pleasures that are for ever and for ever. 
And what a precious thought that the dead and the 
cold dust that you laid in its damp, dark sepulchre, is 
not the son^ the daughter, the husband^ tli<^ mi& \ ^3GL^ 
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the part that loves you, that sympathises with you, 
that thinks and feels, has risen higher than an angel's 
wing can soar, and tastes a happiness that angels are 
incapable of ever realizing. It tells you moreover 
that the dead dust which you commit to the grave, 
and have bid farewell to, is neither forgotten nor for- 
saken by Jesus Christ, the Resurrection and the Life. 
The resurrection is not to be another body, but the 
raising again of that very body. God's eye is upon 
every atom of the dead dust, however disintegrated 
and however scattered ; and the day will come when 
Christ shall descend, and the dead in Christ that are 
with him shall rise ; eyes now closed to the light of 
countenances they loved, shall open to those counte- 
nances again ; ears now deaf to familiar voices shall 
hear again the accents that they loved to hear ; and 
hearts that are still shall be warmed in their silent 
urns with celestial fire ; and they that knew and loved 
on earth shall know with a knowledge that has no 
alloy, and love with a love that has no suspension; 
and all and more than was lost by sin shall be restored 
in Christ. 

Need I add, can you be ashamed of truth which is 
the highest reason 1 can you be ashamed of hopes of 
enduring and incalculable grandeur 1 How many hearts 
has this blessed gospel nerved to bear the severest 
trials ; how many bruised spirits has it steeped in the 
balm of an everlasting consolation ; how many dying 
eyes has it lighted up with the glories of eternal day ! 
Who built those asylums? who raised those charities 1 
who studded our country with provisions for the poor, 
the destitute, and the needy, shining on earth as stars 
only shine in the sky? Who has made femily no 
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longer to mean what it meant in ancient times — the 
slaves of the household, but the companions and the 
objects of love 1 Who has turned the crowd into a 
congregation, transformed the mob into a people, and 
given to the grandeur of the man all the glories of the 
saint — the rojal one, the heir of God and the joint 
heir with Christ Jesus 1 Who can be ashamed of it? 
Nay, will you not rather say, " God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ." If 
there be one thing of which we shall ever be ashamed 
at the judgment-seat of Christ, it will be that we were 
ashamed in any one instance, in word, in thought, in 
profession, in power, in influence, in any one sphere, of 
him who confessed us before Pontius Pilate, who died 
for us upon the cross. And, oh 1 at that day, when 
not one star shall shine at his birthplace, but all the 
stars of the universe shall cast their splendour upon 
his throne ; at that day, when not a few angels shall 
sing what was prophecy then, but millions upon mil- 
lions shall lift up the anthem-peal as the voice of many 
waters and as the roar of great thunder ; at that day 
when he shall come to be glorified and to be admired 
in all them that believe ; thou Sun of Eighteous- 
ness, of whom we have been ashamed, and of whom 
being ashamed is our most grievous recollection, be 
not thou ashamed of us at that day, blessed Lord, 
but number us with thy saints in glory everlasting. 
Amen. 



CHAPTER I. 18. 



THE FORM OV SOUND \70BDS. 



We have already noticed, in the course of our remarks 
on the successive chapters of these two most interesting 
epistles, how often Paul alludes to some " form of sound 
words," or specific sayings, which he wished his young 
son Timothy constantly to remember and bear in mind. 
In the very opening of the First Epistle, he introduces 
one of these forms cf sound words or faithful sayings 
in these terms : '* This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners ; of whom I am the chief." Why should 
he introduce the sentiment contained in this verse — a 
sentiment that he has frequently expressed in other 
portions of his epistle — ^by the prefix of " This is a &ith- 
ful saying," unless he meant it to be specially remem- 
bered? In the 3d chapter of his First Epistle, he says, 
'^ This is a true saying. If a man desire the office of a 
bishop, he desireth a good work." In the 4th chapter, 
at the 9th verse, ''This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation. For therefore we both labour and 
suffer reproach, because we trust in the living God, 
who is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that 
believe." In this Second Epistle, he introduces these 
magnificent Sentiments in the 12th verse of the Ist 
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chapter, " Nevertheless I am not ashamed : for I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.** In the 11th verse of this chapter, 
'^ It is a fiiithful saying : For if we be dead with him, 
we shall also live with him : if we suffer, we shall also 
reign with him : if we deny him, he also will deny us." 
All these passages indicate that Paul was anxious to 
submit to Timothy certain sentiments complete in 
themselves, like apples of gold in network of silver, to 
use the beautiful figure of the wise man; so that 
Timothy might have these forms of sound words, re- 
plete with holy, encouraging, and comforting senti- 
ment, stored in his memory, ever ready and available 
for instruction, for correction in righteousness, ^Hhat 
the man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto every good work." 

Were these forms of sound words what man has 
said or written, however excellent, they would be 
necessarily imperfect ; but each form God himself has 
inspired, and the inspired apostle has written; and 
therefore the form in this instance is as divine as the 
sentiment which it embosoms. You may call a creed, 
a confession of faith, a liturgy, articles, in a subordinate 
and secondary sense, forms of sound words ; and, in as 
fiar as the truths are scriptural, and the form is pure, 
they may be called so. But in a far higher, and deeper, 
and hoUer sense, those sentiments scattered throughout 
these epistles are forms of sound words ; the thoughts 
divine, the words inspired ; both bearing the signature 
of Crod. Viewing them in this light, let me notice that 
in our present experience, and in the age and dispensa- 
tion in which we live, we feel very strongly that ^ox^ 
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are things. A creed constantly repeated comes to en- 
grave itself on the memory, and to translate itself into 
a living sentiment, a moral force, a theory or truth 
received and believed by us. In fact, words are not 
always the clothing merely of ideas; they are, however 
much we may dislike it^ very frequently the convey- 
ancers of ideas also. Try to think out any one subject 
you choose to select without the use of words, and you 
will see how difficult it is. You will find words intrude 
themselves, however abstractedly you think, till you 
come to discover that you can no more think without 
words than a workman can work without tools. There 
is danger in this, no doubt. When we sit down to write, 
how often do we find the last sentence suggesting the 
next; and that in writing your letter, you are not 
merely clothing sentiments that you first feel and 
comprehend in suitable language, but you are uninten- 
tionally making what you write suggest what you never 
meant; till, having finished your letter, you find it 
contains and conveys a great deal more than you con- 
templated when you sat down to write it. So that 
words are not moro frequently the servants of men, 
than men are the servants of words. True words, how- 
ever, will always suggest true things ; false words will 
always suggest false things. Hold fast a form of soimd 
words; and thereby you more easily retain sound 
thoughts and sentiments about divine things. 

As words thus suggest thoughts, thoughts suggested 
by these words come also to suggest and originate 
practices. In other words, '^ as a man thinketh, so is 
he." Your thoughts, sooner or later, clothe themselves 
in practices ; and the outward practices created by the 
inward thoughts are like the dial-plate of the dock^ 
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and the bands moving on it — ^they show the action and 
the progress of the machinery within. " What think 
ye of Christ r' is a question which we are taught to 
ask in the Scriptures; but what a man thinks of Christ 
is the precise measure of what a man will do for Christ. 
Hence thoughts originate practices : the tree brings 
forth fruit; and as a man thinks^ so a man in the long 
run does. 

As words thus suggest thoughts, and thoughts sug- 
gest practices, practices come to suggest and to create 
habits. A practice created by a thought may be wrong : 
were this all, one might coiTect it ; but the thoughts 
of the mind become the acts of youth ; the acts of 
youth become the practices of manhood; and the prac- 
tices of manhood become the inveterate habits of old 
age ; till man's axiom, " Habit is a second nature," 
comes to be the evidence of what God asserts in his 
word, that character is created by thoughts, by prac- 
tices, and ceaseless habits, till men die very commonly 
as they have lived. We thus see the importance of 
words, and of divine and sound words, such as those 
that are constantly alluded to throughout this epistle, 
by noticing the eflfect that words exert upon thoughts, 
the effect that thoughts exert upon practices, and the 
result of practices persisted in in the creation of habits, 
which are the elements of a second, and, it may be, an 
everlasting nature. 

The means of preserving a pure creed and character, 
suggested here by the apostle, is that of holding fast 
the form of sound words. It is quite possible that the 
cup may be empty, and that you may hold it in your 
hand, and love it, though empty, for the sake of the 
beauty or the shape of the cup ; but \\i \a \ioV«a»Hx^^ 
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that the wiue cannot be kept unless you have a cup to 
hold it in. It is quite possible to attach more import- 
ance to the cup than to its contents, as they do who 
magnify the Church, and give comparatively little im- 
portance to the Church's mission, doctrine, and end. 
But it is quite possible, on the other hand, to break the 
cup, and thus to lose all its precious contents. The 
apostle says, hold fast the divine cup — a cup, however, 
that God has filled with the wine of the kingdom ; and 
thus holding fast the cup, and steady also, you will 
retain and maintain the purity of that wine which re- 
freshes and cheers, but not inebriates. How often does 
the beauty and the fragrance of a truth depend upon 
its form ! No creed, or article, or sermon, can express 
so clearly, transparently, and perfectly, a divine truth, 
as the divine cup that God has created and shaped for 
that purpose. Hold fast a precious truth in any words 
you like; but if you can hold it &st in God's own 
words, you have the same truth in all its fragrance, 
and just and beautiful proportions. Hence, says the 
apostle, not only hold fast the truth that I have stated, 
but hold retentive in your memory the very words in 
which I have stated it. In God's Word — ^the word 
which contains divine truths — there is a force, a majesty, 
a grandeur that is not in any words, however eloquent, 
that fall from the lips of uninspired men, however able. 
How often has one single form of soimd words, in the 
shape of a single text often heard by you, and heard 
without being deeply felt or much cared for at the 
moment, uttered from a heart that felt it, broken upon 
the ear of your soul, in time of trouble and depression, 
like strains of sweet music, and shed over your heart 
all the ^agrance of their source, and coming from 
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heaven, lifted your heart to heaven ! I envy that 
man's memory that can recollect words. There are 
memories that do not recollect words so easily as ideas. 
I hear a sermon preached; I can recollect almost every 
idea, and yet not recollect a word of it. Others can 
recollect the words, and repeat them as they hear them ; 
but that memory is most to be envied that not only 
recollects divine truths, but recollects them in the 
divine formula in which the Holy Spirit of God has 
been pleased to enshrine them. 

There is another reason why we should hold fast the 
form of sound words ; namely, that in this day error 
in all its shapes is being propagated and spread. Error 
wreaths itself into the blossoms of truth ; compromise 
of vital truth comes to you in the shape of charity ; 
bewildering voices, " Lo, here," and " Lo, there," puzzle 
and perplex you ; contending factions, conflicting sects, 
and the war of churches agitata and disturb the ear ; 
and render the whole of this dispensation like an un- 
settled and a surging sea, that must one day, however, 
work itself to rest. How delightful in a stormy sea to 
have these forms of sound words like anchors fixed, and 
sure, and steadfast, at which you can safely ride out the 
hurricane, and set sail in calmer days to the blessed 
haven, " the rest that remaineth for the people of God." 
Store your memories with the forms of sound words ; 
store your hearts with the ideas in those words. Happy 
is he who holds fast and feeds on the precious and the 
living bread, but happier still is he who retains it in 
the divine basket in which the Holy Spirit is pleased in 
his own word to present it. 

We see from this command of the apostle what 
importance he attaches to doctrine. " TBL^^ ^s^&\» *^^ 
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form of sound words." What form ? The form which 
he had just stated, containiug the glorious idea of his 
not being ashamed of Christ, but knowing in whom he 
had believed; and that he is able to keep that soul 
that he had committed to him against that day. Some 
say it does not matter what you think, if you only act; 
but that is an absurdity ; it does matter what we think, 
because, if we are honest, we act out what we think. 
Acts are thoughts become ripe and embodied ; what a 
man thinks, that a man lives and does. I am as bound 
to submit my intellect^ which thinks, to Gkni's law as I 
am my hand, which acts, to God's law. Will anybody tell 
me that there is any part of man which is exempt from 
God's jurisdiction ? Shall J be responsible to him for 
what the hand does, for what the tongue says, and 
where the feet go ; but not responsible for what the 
heart loves, and what the head or the intellect believes? 
On the contrary, I am as re^onsible to God for the 
obedience of the intellect^ which obedience is submission 
to his word ; and for the affection of the heart, which 
affection is required in these words, " Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart," as I am for what 
the hands do, and where the feet walk, and what the 
tongue speaks. The only difference is, that to man you 
are responsible only for outward acts, because he can 
take cognizance of these alone ; and to man you are not 
responsible for inner thoughts, simply because they do 
not touch man's jurisdiction, and he is incapable of 
taking cognizance of them. 

Hold fast these divine truths in their divine forms, 

because Satan seeks to blight them, thieves or false 

teachers seek to steal them ; and no loss is so great as 

thlsL Let men steal your wealth, they take but so 
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much trash ; let them steal jour jewels, they take what 
are very precious^ but what after all can be replaced ; 
let them steal ''that which not enriches them, and 
makes you poor indeed/' your honest name, it may be 
recovered. But let men steal from you that truth 
through which you are saved and sanctified, and they 
take from you that which leaves you lost and ruined 
indeed. 

And hold fsust this form of sound words in faith and 
love. The apostle tells us what the two holds are ; 
hold them fast by the hand of &ith, which grasps 
tightly, and by the heart of love, which cleaves to it 
constantly. Hold them fast in ** faith, which is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for^ the evidence of things not 
seen ; " in love, whose tenacity nothing can relax, whose 
are the greatest victories, and whose is success where 
all else would be utter and entire &ilure. 



CHAPTER n. 



TRADITION — THB CHRISTIAN SOLDIER — MINISTERIAL DUTIES — 
THE RACE — PAUL'S CHAINS — FAITHFUL SAYINGS —ERRORS ABOUT 
THE RESURRECTION — OOD'S SEAL — ^VARIOUS VESSELS — CONTRO- 
YERST. 



I STATED in my preliminary remarks on the first chap- 
ter of this epistle that the penman and the author of 
it, Paul, was then a prisoner in Eome. This explains 
various allusions to his chains, and also in some degree 
that pensive air which seems to run through the whole 
epistle, as of one who was denied his liberty, and ex- 
posed to much personal ill-treatment and social incon- 
yenience. He begins this chapter by addressing Timothy 
as his son, urging him to be strong in the grace that is 
in Christ Jesus — seeking grace more than gifts — ^pre- 
ferring to be rich in goodness rather than to be re- 
nowned for eloquence or power. "The things that 
thou hast heard of me among many witnesses," when 
thou wast ordained to thy office, " the same commit 
thou to faithful men ;" not merely feiithfal in the sense 
that they are true, but trustworthy; to trustworthy 
men; "who shall be able to teach others also." Here 
is the character of a minister, that he is able to teach 
others also. Some have argued from this passage that 
tradition is here sanctioned ; because he says, Commit 
to men what they shall teach to others. But God has 
settled thia : the tradition that was transmitted in the 
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days of Paul has been committed to writing in our 
days : and what Paul taught Timothy, and what 
Timothy was commissioned to teach others, God com- 
manded the evangelists and apostles to record ; and we 
have, therefore, all that is able or requisite to make 
wise unto everlasting life in God's own inspired word. 

Paul bids Timothy draw a lesson from the soldier. 
What is a soldier called upon to do? In the camp or 
at home it may be to have much that is pleasant, at 
least nothing that is painful ; but in the field of battle, 
in active campaigns, amidst the scenes of warfare, he 
has much hardship to endure. And he says, a minister 
of the gospel must not enjoy a sinecure; he must not 
think that he was made for the office, or the office 
meant for him ; but he is called upon as a good soldier 
of Christ either to be at his post, to pace his round, or 
stand a sentinel ; or fulfil any other duty that comes 
to him in the providence of God: he is to be ready with 
the shield of faith and with the sword of the Spirit, 
always and everywhere to endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. When a man wars he does not 
entangle himself with the affairs of this life; that is, 
he sits as loose to them, and is as disentangled as pos- 
sible, in order that he may fulfil the duty that he owes 
to the sovereign who has chosen him to be a soldier. 
So the minister of the gospel should not, if possible, 
be a schoolmaster and a curate both ; he ought not, if 
possible, to be a politician and a bishop too ; if possible 
let the two offices be separated ; and if the curacy is 
not sufficient to maintain the curate, let its income be 
doubled; let him give himself wholly to it, and let 
others help him to be as little as possible entangled 
with the affairs, the perplexities, the iiicoii^^\^<b\\K>^^^ ^1 



^ 
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this present life. At all events, in the spirit of it every 
minister should not be immersed in cares^ and liabilities 
and obligations of the world. His heart should be 
devoted exclusively^ if possible, to his mission ; and his 
whole time, mortgaged by his ordination and due by 
his commission, should be consecrated to the glory of 
God atid to the service of his fellow-men. 

Paul adduces another simile of what a minister 
should be : he must strive like those who ran in the 
Olympic or struggled in the Isthmian games ; he must 
do it lawfully, according to the rules and the command- 
ments of God; for no zeal that is allied to what is 
wrong, no energy put forth where it is not required, is 
striving lawfully for the prize. He tells him to re- 
member what is the substance of the gospel which 
Paul had preached, and which he calls his own good 
news. He refers again to his chains as a sufiferer of 
trouble, as enduring, but enduring all for the sake of 
God*s people, in order that his slavery may make them 
free ; and his chains, of which they are not ashamed, 
may be overruled to the promotion of God's holy cause. 

" This is a faithful saying, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners;" and again, it was a &ithfiil 
saying, that he knew in whom he had believed, and 
that He would keep that which he had committed to 
Him against that day; so he mentions here another 
faithful saying : " It is a feithful saying ; for if we be 
dead with him;" that is, Christ; dead to the world, 
insensible to its charms ; " we shall also live with him ; 
if we suffer, we shall also reign with him ; but if we 
deny him," it is no less true, " he will deny us; and if 
we believe not, yet his word remains, for he is feithful, 

cannot deny himself." 
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He calls Timothy's attention to some who were 
striving about words, dogmas of no practical or per- 
sonal value; and bids him tell all over whom he had 
influence or authority to "shun profane and vain 
babblings ; for they will increase unto more imgodli- 
ness." 

" The foundation has two writings on it. One 
speaks our comfort^ for none can overthrow the faith 
of any whom God hath chosen. The other speaks our 
duty, for those who would have the comfort of the 
privilege, must make conscience of the duty. The 
Church of Christ is like a dwelling : some furniture 
is of great value; some of smaller value, and put 
to meaner uses. Some professors of religion are like 
vessels of wood and earth. "When the vessels of dis- 
honour are cast out to be destroyed, the others will be 
filled with all the fulness of God. We must see to it 
that we are holy vessels. Every one in the Church 
whom God approves will be devoted to his Master's 
service, and thus fitted for his use." 

He states that some persons were teaching that the 
resurrection was past; very probably thinking that the 
resurrection of the saints, when Christ rose from the 
dead, and the earth was convulsed, and the graves were 
opened, was all the resurrection that we have any reason 
to anticipate. Paul says such doctrine is pernicious, 
for it takes away what is one of the most cheering and 
blessed hopes of the Christian ; for not only does the 
soul the instant that it leaves this earthly tenement go 
into perfect joy, but the dead dust that it leaves in the 
grave, or on the field of battle, or in the depths of the 
ocean, shall come atom to atom, and be raised — this 
mortal will be clad in immortality, and thi& c^c^xtvy^^^i^K^ 
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will put on incorruptibility, when the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised, and the living shall 
be changed. And then says Paul, " But whatever be 
said, God*s foimdation standeth sure, having this seal. 
The Lord knoweth them that are his." We sometimes 
do not know them; I believe it will be a startling 
apocalypse when we cross the margin of the better 
land, that some we thought perfect saints shall be 
detected hypocrites; and that some we denounced as 
unworthy of a place with us will be disclosed as the 
children and the heirs of God. Many we shall find 
there we never expected to meet ; not a few we shall 
miss we made sure of finding there. Let us not judge; 
when we do judge, let it be charitably; and of this be 
assured, that even if we do not now know each other, 
nor perhaps know ourselves, God knows with a certainty, 
that cannot err, in all circumstances, in all churches, 
those that are his. One of the best tests of being 
God's people is, " Let every one that nameth the name 
of Christ depart from iniquity." 

He shows that there are difierent offices ; one vessel 
for honour, another for less honour, teaching us that 
God in his providence assigns us the race, grace enables 
us suitably to run it. No man is accountable for the 
level on which he lives; Providence has placed him 
there ; but every man is accountable to God for the 
mode in which he lives, and for the energy with which 
he fulfils the functions of his place. 

He gives Timothy wholesome advice, " Flee youthful 
lusts, follow righteousness." And in teaching and 
preaching to those that be in error, he lays down a law 
most obligatory on all controversialists that contend 
£or the truths when he says, " The servant of the Lord 
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must not strive;" he must show no violence; the wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God; it is 
possible to use strong arguments in gentle words; it is 
possible to show compassion to the errorist, and yet no 
compassion to the error ; it is quite possible to be un- 
compromising in the highest degree, and yet not to be 
uncharitable in the very least degree. We may there- 
fore " be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, 
in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves." 
And by so doing, by speaking the truth in all its clear- 
ness, in love in all its sympathies, we shall best win 
back them that have gone astray from the truth, and 
recover them from the snare of the devil. 



Notes. — "3. Soldiers often endure great privations, either 
for reward or their country's sake. The Christian minister 
should be willing to do all for his Saviour's sake. 4. The Roman 
soldiers were excluded those engagements which would interfere 
with the prosecution of that which was their sole object. 6. No 
one was allowed the prize who broke the rules in the Olympic 
games. 9. Evil-doer, or violater of the laws. Eph. vi. 20. In 
spite of all attempts to suppress the gospel, it has triumphed 
on the earth. 15. Some suppose here is an illusion to a steward 
distributing the food to the guests at a feast, others to the 
Jewish priest dividing the sacrifice. 17. As a gangrene will 
spread over and consume the healthful parts of the body. 
19. Eph. ii. 20 ; Nah. i 7. In allusion t» the custom of engrav- 
ing the name of the, builder and design of the edifice on the 
comer-stone. Seal sometimes signifies the instrument, and 
sometimes the impression. 20. In the furniture of a house 
there is variety in form and material, as well as in uses. 
21. These, or the characters which the vessels of wood and 
earth represent. See Acts ix. 15. 26. Such as fall into error 
are like the bird taken alive in the snare of the fowler." 



CHAPTER IL 1. 



BTBONQ IN QBAOE. 



We have already seen that Timothy had begun to 
waver, not in his attachment to Christian truth, but 
in his patience in enduring opposition, temptation, 
reproaches, trials ; and therefore we find, in the course 
of this epistle, frequent admonitions to Timothy to 
remember sayings full of comfort, of direction, of 
instruction, and of warning, mingled with constant 
exhortations to remain steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord. The First Epistle 
to Timothy is of a more joyous tone. The Second 
Epistle is more plaintive in its character ; as if the 
apostle's confidence had been somewhat shaken in the 
unwavering &ithfulness of his young Mend and minister 
Timothy. He therefore opens this chapter with an 
exhortation that seems at first unreasonable ; bidding 
him be strong. How can a weak man be strong by his 
own volition ? how can weakness clothe itself in strength 
simply by its wish, or by a sense of its want 1 It can- 
not do so ; but it may use the means that God prescribes, 
in reliance on the blessing that God has promised; 
and so using the means, and so supplicating the blessing, 
the weakest may become strong in the grace that is in 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Here is the fountain of all the grace that a Christian 
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seeds. But perhaps I should first explain what grace 
is. The word constantly occurs in the New Testament 
Scripture. Glory is the blossom and the flower of 
grace ; grace is its bud. Grace is glory in this world ; 
glory is grace in yon better world. The one is the 
soft and dawning light; the other is noontide and 
eternal day. But the slightest blush in the eastern 
sky to-morrow morning, will break steadily and irre- 
sistibly into all the splendours of meridian noon. 
So the least particle of grace deposited in a Christian's 
heart is destined to brighten in glory, and the grey 
morning of life into the brightness of enduring eternal 
noon. Grace is constantly referred to in Scripture, as 
giving its colouring to every truth, its vitality to every 
plant, its tint and fragrance to every blossom, from the 
lowliest that a Christian wears, to the most precious 
with which a saint in heaven is crowned. " The grace 
of God," says the apostle, " teacheth us to deny ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts ; and to live soberly, and righte- 
ously, and godly ; " to look for that blessed hope, to be 
a chosen generation. We are justified by grace, we are 
saved by grace, we are adopted by grace. Grace, in 
short, is the inspiration, the vitality, and the distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of true and living religion. Grace, 
without which we are no Christians, having which we 
have in our hearts the germ of eternal heaven, is in 
Christ Jesus. " Be strong in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus." It is in no other ; in him alone are all the gifts 
of grace, in him alone are all the pledges of glory. To 
seek grace anywhere else is to seek the snow flake in 
the volcano ; the beauteous rose on the bleak desert ; 
water in earth's broken cisterns ; and bread among 
stones. In one alone can grace be found, OwX* <5II\!ccs>l 
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you may find gold, silver, precious stones ; all that 
man's eyes can admire, and all that man's heart can 
covet ; but out of him you cannot find one grain of 
that, without which we cannot be happy in the highest 
sense here, or happier in a higher sense still in eternity 
to come. 

Our blessed Lord not only is the depository of all 
grace, but by the economy of the gospel he is the 
trustee of it. This is a view perhaps we do not always 
take. We sometimes think of our blessed Lord as pos- 
sessed of all that is good and great ; but we think of 
him as a fountain far off filled with refreshing water, 
to which we have no access ; or of a rich man in some 
great capital who has immense wealth, but in which 
we have no interest ; or of a great genius gifted with 
vast wisdom, in the light and splendour of which we 
cannot shine. These views of our blessed Lord are 
meagre, chilly, impracticable, and what is worse, un- 
scriptural and untrue. He is not simply a physician 
capable of healing, but he is a physician anointed for 
the very purpose of healing us ; he is not only a foun- 
tain of grace, but a fountain for the purpose of over- 
flowing in living streams upon us. He is not simply 
the possessor, but the trustee. If you have property, 
a person appointed a trustee is not the absolute pos- 
sessor of the fortune, he simply holds it and keeps it 
for you. Our blessed Lord, in a high and holy sense, 
is the trustee of the Christian Church ; and so glorious 
a trustee that the worst, the weakest, the neediest, are 
the most welcome to him, to draw from his fulness 
grace and glory. In this blessed trustee of ours, 
in whom is all grace, there is a sufl&ciency of grace. 
We are sometimes tempted to think that our blessed 
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Lord must ere now be weary with giving, or his fulness 
must have been long exhausted. We become weary 
with always giving ; and if we do not become weary we 
become exhausted and unable to give any more. But 
by a great law peculiar to our blessed Lord, the more 
we ask the more he gives. We can make the gifts re- 
ceived to-day new reasons for asking additional and 
nobler gifts to-morrow. Abraham, Isaac, and the 
world's grey fathers, have all drunk at this fountain, 
and received grace for grace from this trustee ; but' 
there is in our blessed Lord grace for you, grace for 
me, grace for all ; just as full, as ample, as sufficient, as 
if not one single heart had been enriched by it, or not 
one single ripple from its ocean fulness had ever kissed 
the shore of this world. 

Such is that glorious fountain in which is deposited 
what we need, — grace for us. Now, says the apostle to 
Timothy, be strong in this grace; be strong in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus. What does this mean ; 
and what is here implied? First, it implies that one 
may be a Christian, and yet a weak Christian. We 
should never forget, especially in judging of persons, 
that there are most excellent Christians who, neverthe- 
less, may be very stupid, or very ignorant, or have 
many oddities that detract from the beauty and the 
impressive force of the holy character that they truly 
have. In the same manner there may be Christians 
not advanced in the divine life. We read of Peter's 
commission to feed the lambs of Christ's flock, as well 
as his sheep. We read in the New Testament of babes 
in Christ, as well as full-grown men. Whilst in the 
matter of our justification, or that title which gives us 
a right of admission into eternal joy, there can be no 
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degrees. The man that believed yesterday is as much 
justified and entitled to heaven as he that believed 
fifty years ago ; yet that character which is our fitness 
for heaven, and is the work of the Holy Spirit, is a 
progressive thing ; so that one may be a weak Chris- 
tian, another may be weaker ; another may be strong, 
another may be stronger still. There is the smoking 
flax, in which flame is almost extinguished, or struggles 
fitfully till it bursts into a blaze ; so in the same man- 
ner there is the bruised reed, which Christ will not 
break nor cast away, but mend it, and fill it with his 
divine breath, and draw fi*om it all the sweet strains 
and harmonies of heaven. Thus there may be weak as 
well as strong Christians. 

But one grand characteristic of the Christian having 
fidth at all, however &int, or however feeble, is progress. 
A painting of a man upon canvas is the same a hundred 
years hence that it is to-day ; it has grown no larger, 
no stronger; no change has taken place in it beyond 
the decay incident to all material and created things. 
But a living child, however young, is the germ of a 
full-grown man ; and growth is its essential and necessary 
character. Hence, if you have grace, there will be 
progress ; and as the years rush past, you will be able 
to say at the end of one year that you love the Bible 
more, that you love divine truth more, that you love 
the sanctuary more, that you know more of God ; and 
if so, you are giving evidence that however feeble may 
be your Christianity, — however faint the grace that is 
in you, — there is life, because there is sensible and 
undeniable growth. But whilst we admit that one 
may be a very weak or a very young Christian, one 
should never forget that that is not matter for boasting ; 
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it is matter for sorrow and regret; for thankfulness 
that I am a Christian at all, for great regret that I am 
not a burning and a shining light. And therefore, if 
we are conscious that we have grace, the very first 
thing that we are called upon to obey is, be strong ; 
we must not be satisfied with little knowledge, little 
progress, little growth — just enough to get to heaven — 
we must aspire to the greatest progress, — the nearest 
conformity in heart, in sympathy, and in aim, to Him 
whose name we bear, and by whose precious blood we 
are redeemed. 

In order to be strong, and abound more and more in 
grace, we need first of all the inspiration and presence 
of the Holy Spirit of God. He takes of the grace 
that is in Christ, and so reveals it to us that as re- 
sponsible and living beings we accept it, and feed on 
it, and are nourished thereby. It is a very humbling 
truth that it needed not only God a Saviour to die for 
us upon the cross ; but that it needs God the Spirit to 
convince us that we need such a Saviour and such a 
salvation. That blessed Spirit takes all that Christ is, 
all that he has done, all his tears, and all his glory; 
and so commends and applies it, and unveils his beauty 
to our inner nature, that, smitten with its attractions, 
we come to count all but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of him, and to be ready to part with all 
that we may win Christ, and be found in him, not 
having our own righteousness, but hi& 

The next way to be strong in this grace is to pray 
for it. What is prayer 1 It is conscious want appeal- 
ing to infinite and willing fulness ; it is man, conscious 
of his weakness in grace, asking Him who is the 
fountain of it to nourish him with all goodness^ and of 
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his great mercy to keep liim in the same^ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

We shall need this grace, and need it greatly; first 
that we may triumph in the temptations of the world, 
and sustain and pass unscathed through its manifold 
trials ; secondly, we shall need it in order that all that 
betides us may be so sanctified of God that for what he 
takes away we may find in himself a better substitute, 
and that what he leaves we may find sweetened by 
himj and that whether he gives or takes away, we 
may be able to say, "Blessed be the name of the 
Lord." 

We shall need to be strong in this grace, in order 
that we may be eminently useful. No man can be 
useful in the highest sense unless he be a Christian in 
the highest degree. Every Christian can do something ; 
but it is great Christisms that can fight life's battles, 
and think where others only dream, and do where 
others only think, and triumph where others try in 
vain. We shall need, then, to be strong in grace for 
all these purposes; and strong in grace that a dying 
hour may not only be a safe but a joyous and a happy 
one. It is when the soul shall leave its earthly tene- 
ment, no longer fit for its shrine and its habitation 
upon earth, that we shall need to see clearly whither we 
are going, and to feel deeply the eertainty of the issue 
of our going ; so as to be able to chant, " Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation." 

In conclusion, let me enumerate one or two proofe 
that you are growing in graea One proof is, that 
one becomes more humble, and more distrustful of 
oneself. The man that has the least light thinks 
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be is the most luminous; the man who has the 
least genius always boasts he is the most gifted ; but 
he who has great genius — like the great Sir Isaac 
Newton, who said, when congratulated upon his bril- 
liant discoveries, that he was but a child gathering a 
few shells upon the sea-shore, while the great imsounded 
sea was untouched and unfathomed before. him — will 
ever be humble. And in the same manner, as we 
grow in grace, the less we shall think of ourselves, and 
the more we shall think of God. When the apostle 
Paul was converted, his first judgment of himself was, 
"I am not worthy to be called an apostle." His 
second judgment, as he grew strong in grace, was, " I 
am the least of all saints;" but his last judgment, 
upon the margin of eternity, was, " I am the chiefest of 
sinners." As Paul grew stronger in grace, his convic- 
tions of his own state became lower, deeper, and also 
truer ; because he saw himself in clearer light, he felt 
what he was by the sensibility of a heavenly and a 
divine life ; and, therefore, he grew humbler. It is the 
barren branch that waves as the topmost bough upon 
the apple-tree ; it is the branch laden with fruit that 
hangs the nearest to the ground. The Christian who 
is most so feels least so ; so little is all he has attained 
in comparison of the infinite truth and perfection that 
he sees over head and before him in eternity. 

Another evidence of growing in grace is, that man 
becomes more teachable. When persons' minds are 
first opening to divine truth they are beset by all 
sorts of crotchets, and quibbles, and difficulties. Hence, 
it is always a sign that God's truth is beginning to 
touch some conscience when it begins to ask. How can 
predestination be proved 1 How can elect\o\i\i^"^x's^^\ 

n2 
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How can freewill be proved? and questions of that 
sort. But whenever one comes under the infl^uence of 
true grace, one becomes more teachable, less meta- 
physical, less controversial ; seeking truth, and thank- 
ing anybody that will strike out one spark of light in 
the midst of what he feels his own utter darkness. 

Another evidence of one's growing in grace will be 
greater obedience t9 the will of Grod. He will be able 
not simply to Bay, but to feel, " Thy will be done in 
earth even as it is done in heaven." As he grows in 
grace he will, lastly, see more clearly through the veil 
that sea of glory that heaves and beats beyond. The 
nearer that a Christian is to heaven, the more he feels 
of its influence, its blessedness, its peace. There is 
always a heaven in a Christian before there can be a 
heaven for a Christian. Heaven begins in grace; 
heaven ends or is for ever perpetuated in glory. 
When voyagers are approaching some of the lovely 
islands of the East, they smell the fragrant and the 
aromatic spices &r ofif and many a mile away on the 
ocean. It is so in approaching the better land, the 
eternal rest. The forehead reflects its earliest rays, 
the inner vision sees its first beams tipping the distant 
mountain crags ; till at last, to a true Christian, death 
is simply passing from one level to another, or rather 
from the path of ascending grace to the table-land of 
eternal and cloudless sunshine. 



CHAPTER III 



CHABAOTEBISTICa OF BAST TIMES— SBLFISHNESS — OOVETOtTBlfESS 
— BOASTERS — ^PRIDB — BLASPHEMERS — UNTHANkFUL — TBAITOBS 
— LOVERS OP PLEASURE — FORM OP GODLINESS — SILLY WOMEN 
— PERSECUTION— BIBLE AN INTELLIGIBLE BOOK. 



Paul in this chapter predicts first of all what shall be 
the characteristic brands of the main mass of the pro- 
fessing church in the last days of the present Christian 
economy. He says, we shall know the last days less 
by the chronological dates which may refer to them, 
and more by the moral and tmmistakeable character- 
istics by which the greatest portion of Christendom 
will be distinguished, or rather degraded. He says, 
^' This know also, that in the last days perilous times 
shall come ;" perilous to the soul, perilous to individual 
professors ; but not perilous, or in any sense or shape 
fatal, to the ultimate triumph of the church and people 
of the living God. He shows what these elements of 
peril will be ; combined with the most unholy inner 
character there shall be the loudest and the most 
boasting outer pretensions. He sajrs, first of all, *' Men 
shall be lovers of their own selves." That is so far not 
wrong: to love oneself is a duty; but to love one- 
self more than is due is that excess of self-love which 
degenerates into selfishness, and is the root of some of 
the worst evils that deface alike the world and the 
Christian church. 
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They shall also be " covetous." This seems to be 
a characteristic of men in all ages ; and, certainly, it 
seems one of the most prominent in the age in which 
we live ; covetousness, the root of idolatry, seeking money 
not for objects of beneficence — not for what it brings, 
nor for what it represents — ^but in the highest type 
of selfishness, for its own intrinsic excellence and worth. 
'' Boasters;" boasting in the church, of pretensions that 
have no foundation ; boasting in the world of dignities 
and descents that are utterly worthless. "Proud;" 
proud of learning, and, more execrable still, proud of 
piety j for of all types of pride, religious pride is the 
most detestable and the least pardonable before man. 
" Blasphemers ;" speaking evil of God ; for the meaning 
of the word is, strictly, speaking evil of any one. " Dis- 
obedient to parents ;" violating one of the express oom- 
m^ndments of the Decalogue. " Unthankful ;" and one 
has said (a great poet), that if you call a man unthankful, 
you brand him with the most ignominious epithet of 
all. Is it not too true that we give credit to our good 
luck, to our skill, to our tact, to everybody except 
thanks to God, for the blessings of which we are the 
unworthy recipients and possessors ? " Traitors," heady, 
hot, hasty of mind. And to sum up all the character- 
istics in one, " lovers of pleasures,'' — of mental pleasure, 
of sensual pleasure, of worldly pleasure, of all kinds of 
pleasure, — " more than lovers of God." The command 
is, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart;" and, if so, we can admit no rival, still less 
supremacy ; and he that loves the pleasures that like 
snow-flakes in a river perish as soon as they are tasted 
or touched, more than he loves God, and is guided, 
sustained^ and actuated by a sense of his presence, has 
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one of the worst features of the last and perilous days. 
Fmally, " Having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof" In the present age there is a great 
amount of form ; there is an inadequate amount, to say 
the best, of the power of godliness. People profess 
Christianity who practise scarcely any of its precepts ; 
persons come to the communion-table as followers of 
Christ ; and in the world, by their dishonesty, their 
covetousness, their sharpness, their disingenuousness, 
pour contempt upon the holy name by which they are 
caUed. Persons come to the church, make a loud pro- 
fession of admiration of the preacher, and then go out 
into the world, and do not pay poor tradesmen their 
debts, nor fulfil the ordinary obligations of commercial 
and social life. Such is the character of them who 
have a form of godliness — a splendid form, an ostenta- 
tious form — ^but have not the ordinary decency of 
falfilling the common duties of owing no man anything, 
but to love one another. 

Of this sort, says the apostle, are " silly women, laden 
with sins, led away with divers lusts," of pride, admira- 
tion, pomp, and vain glory, "who are ever learning, 
and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth." 
Satan made his first assault upon Eve ; and his success 
justified the skill, the tact, and the policy that he 
pursued. And at this day, every one knows woman is 
more susceptible of impression in most instances, and 
more the victim of imagination, than man, who has 
harder sensibilities, if not a more powerful rational 
^ulty, and is led ofbener by logic than by the lights 
and shades of fancy, and feeling, and imagination. 
Woman, being most accessible to impression, is first 
seized on by the advocates of ertot ', MA\i<2i\i^^ ^^^ 
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will invariably find that where there is some novelty, 
or some odd and wild ignis fatutis upheld by a 
preacher^ the followers in the first instance are '' silly 
women," laden with sins; ever learnings and never 
able to come to the knowledge of the truth. This 
is not the case in the last days only, and in these 
perilous times, but it is the repetition of what has 
always been ; as in the days of Moses, and in all days 
that have preceded us. I might add as an illustration 
of it, where no novelty, but an old and inveterate error 
is proclaimed, that if you go to Paris, or Brussels, or 
any of the leading continental cities of Europe, and 
visit Notre Dame, or St. Gudule, or St. Rombold, you 
will find that three-fourths of those present at high 
mass are women; and that they are those, too, who 
were present on the previous evening at the opera; 
the opera and high mass playing at see-saw ; the one 
a sort of atonement for the other, and both making up 
the religion of a modem Parisian woman. I do not 
say that the absence of men is creditable to their logic; 
but the presence of women is evidence how much more 
susceptible they are of what appeals to the lancy, what 
touches the heart, what is impressive in outward show; 
and how little disposed they are in many instances to 
apply, what woman is as capable of applying as man if 
she will, the tests of a severer and a more decisive 
logic. I remember a Frenchman, and a member of 
the Church of Rome, coming into my congregation ; 
what startled him beyond measure, he said, was the 
number of uncovered heads ; he said he never saw such 
a sight in France; and he could not conceive what 
there could be in the worship, or in the service, or in 
the sermon^ that would induce rational and intelligent 
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men to pay so marked attention. It is, therefore, in 
the estimate of foreigners, a compliment to our Pro- 
testant worship that not only woman, warm and ardent 
in her sympathies, the child of imagination, and often 
the victim of impression, not because destitute of 
reason, but because she will make it subordinate ; but 
also man, capable of logic, capable of thought, reflec- 
tion, comparison of facts, should be present, giving 
homage by their presence, while receiving a blessing, 
to the simple, I would say the severe Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The apostle, having thus warned Timothy, proceeds 
in the next place to tell him that '' all that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution." Let 
me ask, Do any of you suffer persecution ? There are 
no &ggots, no flames, no imprisonmcDt for one's creed 
now. That is quite true ; the devil changes his policy, 
he does not change his passions or his principles ; and 
if you are living godly, and in your lives indicating 
more the likeness of Him who has called you from 
darkness into his marvellous light, in some shape or 
another you will suffer persecution. I admit the form 
of the persecution varies ; the persecution itself is the 
permanent £sict. The persecution in your case may 
assume the form of friends you love and respect saying, 
" Oh, such a one has become a methodist ; such a one 
has turned saint ; such a one goes actually to such a 
place of worship." 

Let me give a case in point. A lady who was a 
great admirer of what is called Puseyism, or commonly 
Tractarianism, finding in it nothing that met her true 
nature, and coming to this place of worship, where, 
whatever else she found, she found the b\£i93^^ ^'^^N 
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her coachman told the whole neighbourhood that his 
mistress had gone mad, and so mad that she had 
actually become a worshipper in the Scotch church. 
Here is persecution in one type, a very odd and whim- 
sical one, but not the less on that account real. If, 
again, you will live godly, and uphold the truth, and 
manifest the truth, you will find persecution in another 
shape. Open the newspaper, and there will be some 
paragraph ridiculing you ; turn to the caricaturists of 
the day, and you will be exhibited in all shades of 
varied and grotesque colours and characters. 

In short, speak what you know to be truth, show 
that you are in earnest; and though they will not 
bum you, for that they dare not, they will ridicule and 
caricature you; and this wise world of ours will be 
shocked, and express itself amazed that a man who 
used to be a sober, respectable citizen, should be in the 
least degree earnest about such fugitive and evanescent 
whims as his soul, God, eternity, and a judgment to 
come. But, says the apostle, speaking to Timothy, 
and through Timothy to every minister of the Gospel, 
Never mind ; though matters will, not mend, though 
evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, yet 
what is to be your conduct? Not to fiJter for one 
moment; not to retreat even a hair's breadth; but 
continue thou in the things which thou hast learned 
and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou* hast 
learned them. Of whom did he learn them 1 Of his 
grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice ; reminding 
Timothy, the man, of the lessons of his mother and his 
grandmother ; and bidding him, in other words, stand 
hst by these truths, which the world may despise, but 
which God attests and vindicates as true^ And then 
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he says, "And from a child," taught by these two pious 
women, " thou hast known the Holy Scriptures ;" re- 
ferring to Timothy's teachers in order to show that 
woman is not always silly woman, not always ever 
learning and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth ; but the very reverse. Here, he says, is a 
grandmother Lois and a mother Eunice, who so taught 
thee that thou hast become a faithful minister of Christ ; 
" and from a child thou hast known the Holy Scrip- 
tures." Now what an argument is this for the intel- 
ligibility of the Bible. Our friends of the Church of 
Home say the Bible is an unintelHgible book ; and that 
it is &r safer to shut it than to attempt to imderstand 
it. Why, if Timothy's grandmother and mother read 
the Bible, and taught it, the one to a grandson and the 
other to a son, why should not the grandmother and 
mother of Thomas, of William, of Peter, of any youth 
in the year 1859, teach them as efficiently also ? At 
all events, whatever be the asserted peril in the study 
of the Bible, it is quite plain that grandmothers and 
mothers read the Bible in the days of Timothy ; and 
that they so thoroughly omderstood it that they did 
what neither the Pope nor Cardinal Wiseman can do, 
instructed and prepared a minister of the Gospel so 
eminent as Timothy. 

"All scripture is given by inspiration of God ;" "all 
scripture is " ^cotitcvotos, literally, " breathed into by 
Grod." And it is whati So dark that you cannot 
understand it 1 so difficult that you had better let it 
alone? Quite the reverse; "it is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof for correction, for mstruction in 
righteousness." In other words, the Bible is not only 
an intelligible book^ but a profitable book \ and ib^ 
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end of it is what ? ^' That the man of God may be 
perfect." Well, then, the Scripture is able to make 
the man of God perfect ; and what else do we want ? 
If the Bible alone can make a man perfect, what is the 
use of tradition ? You cannot add to perfection. But 
the answer given bj those who deny the sentiment I 
have stated is, that " man of God " here means Timothy 
the minister, and not merely the Christian. My answer 
is, first, the apostle here is not speaking of the minister 
only, but also of the man ; and that Scripture does in 
man all that we assert it is still competent to do. But 
suppose the theory which has been broached in this 
country should be correct, and that the man of Grod 
means the minister, what, then, is our argument ? The 
Eoman Catholic does not escape the difficulty ; for if 
Scripture is fitted to make a minister perfect, d^ fortiori 
it is fitted to make the man perfect; and instead of 
disproving our allegation, it only proves more trimn- 
phantly that the humblest grandson, that the poorest 
son, taught by a Lois and a Eunice, may, by God's 
blessing on the study of the Bible alone, be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works. 

Notes. — "3. Truce-breaker, or rather those bound by no treaty : 
Bee Rom. i. 81 . Incontinent ; those who allow their passions to be 
ungovemed : heady, rash, without deliberation, Acts six. 86. 
5. Probably referring to that apostasy mentioned, 2 Thess. ii. ; 
1 Tim. iv. 6. Indicative of the insinuating method of the pro- 
pagators of error, who ingratiate themselves into families. 8* 
Jannes and Jambres are frequently mentioned by Hebrew 
writers, and are considered to have been two of the magicians 
who opposed Moses and Aaron, Ezod. vii. 11. 10. Mai^ginal 
reading, 'But thou hast been a diligent follower of my doe- 
trine,' or instructions, not opinions. 11. Acts ziiL 45, 50; adv. 
5, 6, 19. 18. Seducers, such as by deceptive and seductive arts 
lead into eiror," 
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THE HOLT SOBIPTUBBS. 



I STATED that this eyening I should address jou upon 
some of the most striking and important characteristics 
of that wondrous book — that book of books — the 
Bible. First of all, let me try to answer the question, 
What is the Bible 1 The answer is, it is an apocalypse 
of God as he is, of man as he was, of man as he is now, 
and of man as he will be in the perfect age that is to 
come. It is the perfect picture of what we are ; so 
much so, that I have met with individuals who, seated 
in the places you occupy now, have said to me that 
they believed and discovered, what they knew not 
before; that this book is the very book of God, not 
from external evidence — ^not from the fulfilment of 
prophecy— not from its credentials in the shape of 
miracles; but from this, that its words seemed to pene- 
trate their very souls, and that they felt when this 
book was read as if a divine hand was searching their 
hearts and consciences, and revealing to them all they 
once were, by the impression of the loss of it ; and all 
they now are, by the painful experience of it; and 
something of the hope and prospect of what they wiU 
be, by those transient gleams, like sunshine through 
banks of cloud, reminding them that '^ tli<^x^ T^^s^sbkc^^^iOcL 
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a rest for the people of God." I look upon this book as 
just the very voice of Deity, sounding along the cen- 
turies like the voices of a grand choir along the corridors 
of a great and magnificent cathedral A voice, however, 
that is not spent by the lapse of years ; but that seems 
to grow in volume, whilst it comes home in richer music 
to the minds of them that know it, and the hearts of 
them that love it. What is Matthew? The instru- 
ment through whom Grod speaks. What is Mark? 
Another instrument through whom God speaks. This 
book is not what man thinks, but literally and strictly 
what God says. When I open it, I hear not Matthew, 
not Mark, not Luke, not John, but I hear God speak- 
ing by them. But people say, " Do you not find that 
each writer in the New Testament has his own style ? 
For instance, nobody that reads the Gospel according 
to Matthew can for one moment confound it with the 
Gospel according to Luke. You see in Luke the writing 
of a thorough scholar, a man of cultivated taste. Tou 
see in Matthew's Gospel the rugged language of the pub- 
lican or the tax-gatherer. When you read Paul's epistles, 
you find the overwhelming and irresistible reasoning of 
a perfect logician. As you read Peter's, you see the 
warm, glowing, and affectionate eloquence of an old man, 
with one foot in the grave, and the other out. If you 
read John, you see all is love — ' love God ;' * love one 
another ;' ^ greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his Mend.' But," you natu- 
rally say, " how can you vindicate what you have just 
now said, when you admit that each of these men has 
his own mannerism or style ? " I answer, it is part of a 
revelation. When Grod made a revelation at all, he had 
to use human speech in which to make it ; but in order 
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to give that reyelation its greatest effect and interest; 
he seizes each man's peculiar style ; and through that 
man's peculiar style he conveys the marvellous and the 
gracious words of eternal life. Therefore^ when God 
selected Matthew to write his divine thoughts, he did 
not extinguish Matthew's peculiar style or idiosyncrasy, 
but he inspired Matthew to write his Gospel. And so 
when he selected Paul, he selected him with all his 
pectdiar style, his mannerism, and inspired him, as 
found, to write his epistles. I may explain this by a 
very simple illustration. Suppose I wanted a note 
in music — ^a, or b, or o, or any other that you like — 
rendered ; if I were to ask a person to keep his two 
upper fingers on the flute, and take off the four fingers, 
that would sound a; if I were to direct a person to 
touch the second string of a violin, that would sound 
A ; if I directed another to touch a certain white key 
on the piano, that would sound a ; and another to touch 
a certain key on the organ, that would sound a also ; 
and another a certain harp-string, that would sound a 
also. Now each instrument, if it be in tune, which of 
course I assume, would sound perfectly and accurately 
that note a ; yet nobody could confound the instru- 
ments. You would recognise the a of the organ quite 
different from the a of the piano, and the a of the 
violin quite different from the a of the harp-string; 
and yet a shall be rendered perfectly by each instru- 
ment. So now you have Matthew, Peter, John, James, 
each a distinct historian, each retaining his peculiarity, 
and yet each being inspired by God to make known the 
grand harmonies of mercy and of truth that have met 
together, and of righteousness and peace that have 
kissed each other. When you open this book^ you 
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haye the same grand truths through different instm- 
ments, retaining their peculiar characteristics^ but the 
truth by each purely and fully rendered. We have in 
the Bible an apocalypse of God. It is the only image 
of himself that God has bequeathed, sanctioned, and 
perpetuated among mankind; and therefore the ab- 
surdity of our making likenesses of God out of stone, 
and wood, and gold, and silver, and brass, when we 
have a likeness with his own autograph — a statue with 
the marks of his own chisel on every portion of it I 
have often been surprised and amazed that the Roman 
Catholics, who worship almost everything upon earth, 
and worship images of all sorts, have never taken it 
into their heads to worship the Bible. Perhaps the 
reason is this, that if priest or prelate had bowed ihe 
knee to this book, and put it in the room of the Author 
of the book, like the twin witnesses in the Apocalypse, 
its words of fire would have flashed forth upon the su- 
perstitious devotee, and would have revealed to him 
the solemn inhibition : " Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou worship." 

In the next place, this book is a revelation, not a 
discovery, America is a discovery; India — some por- 
tions, at least — is a discovery; the central part of Africa 
is a discovery by Dr. Livingstone ; but the Bible is a 
revelation. The difference is this : a discovery is some- 
thing that man makes, and that man can vastly enlarge 
and improve ; but a revelation is something that Grod 
gives, and that God alone can enlarge, improve, and 
extend. Man's discoveries are imperfect ; God's reve- 
lation is perfect. '^The law of the Lord," says the 
Psalmist, ^' is perfect, converting the soul^ and making 
wise the simple." 
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It is worthy of remark, that the Bible, as thus 
inspired, is given as a revelation for a definite purpose. 
It was written to point out the way to heaven — ^to 
illuminate the mind — ^to sanctify the heart — ^to raise 
the temperature of all the inhabitants of all the earth 
— ^to make this world approximate to a better. It 
refers to God, to Christ, to the Holy Ghost, to the soul, 
to the heart, to the conscience, to the past, the present, 
and the future ; it is a book full of the ancient past, 
instructive in the busy present, and rich in its portraits 
of that gorgeous future to which all past ages shall con- 
tribute, and in whose glory all past times shall culminate 
and be crowned. Therefore, you are not to expect to 
learn science from this book ; but at the same time it 
is a remarkable &ct, that all science, exactly as it ripens, 
confirms and falls in with the Word of God, The very 
sciences that, fifty years ago, were quoted by certain 
individuals as proofs that the Bible was not true, are 
the very sciences that now demonstrate with irresistible 
force that the Bible is the Word of God. Wherever 
there seems to be a collision between God's written 
book and God's outer book, the difference arises from 
man not having perfected his discovery; and just in 
proportion as science becomes true, does its harmony 
with the Bible become manifest and real. 

These are certain characteristics of that book which 
Timothy learnt from a child. The book that the apostle 
specially refers to is, of course, the Old Testament — 
that wondrous book, which has Genesis for a programme, 
but waited for the Apocalypse for the finale and the 
winding-up of all things, past, present, and to come. 
Leviticus, Exodus, Deuteronomy, are the outlines and 
the shadows of an approaching Deliverer \ Job \^ "Vfc^ 

YOL, X o 
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yearning of the human heart for redemption, lifted up 
upon those Eastern plains by a Christian who was in 
the grey and misty dawn of revelation. We have in 
Solomon the evidence of the unsatis&.ctoriness of all 
human wisdom whatever. We have in Ruth the gene- 
alogy of the Messiah, and the wondrous chapter of 
accidents, as the world would call it, on which all de- 
pended. We find in Isaiah the glory and the desolation 
of Judah ; in Ezekiel the restoration of Israel ; in 
Haggai the outlines of the approaching temple, when 
the universe shall no more be the temple of God, but 
God shall be the temple of the universe. We have in 
the gospels the biography of Jesus; in the epistles, 
reasoning, and argument, and doctrine, and evidence, 
and all that can make wise unto eternal life. These 
grand truths, we are told, Timothy knew from a child. 
I may notice, before I proceed farther, that some haye 
taken a very strong objection indeed to the very 
foundation of all I am now stating; they say that 
as people often err in their interpretation of the 
Bible, they had better let it alone altogether; and, 
therefore, better entrust the reading and the explana- 
tion of this book to minister, or presbyter, or bishop, 
or priest, or council, or pope; and do not exercise 
your own private judgment upon it at all. This 
seems very strange doctrine : when I open the New 
Testament, what do I discover? That the letters 
which we call epistles were not addressed to priest, 
prelate, presbyter, bishop, or pope, but to working 
men and working women; to soldiers, sailors, trades- 
men, senators, kings; to the laity; and therefore, 
if these letters are addressed to the laity, what business 
has the priest to say the laity ought not to read 
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them 1 If a letter be addressed to me at my residence, 
it is the duty of the Postmaster-GeDeral to see that 
the postman delivers it at my door. But it has been 
argued that great errors have been made by people 
interpreting the Bible. I assert positively, that for one 
error introduced by the laity, twenty have been intro- 
duced by the priesthood. There is scarcely a heresy 
that has stained the visible church that has not had a 
priest or a bishop for its source ; so that if there be 
any danger, the danger is in the priesthood reading, 
not in the people reading, the Bible. The fact is, there 
is about the mass of the people what Milton called " a 
roundabout common sense," which keeps them out of 
those errors, into which the peculiar habits and studies 
especially of a monastic priesthood often carry them. 
However, they are not satisfied with these as reasons ; 
they also quote a passage found in 2 Peter iii. 16, 
where he says, " As also in all his epistles, speaking in 
them of these things ; in which are some things hard 
to be understood, which they that are unlearned and 
unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction." 

Their inference seems very plausible ; if this be so, 
is it not better for people not to read the Bible at all, 
than wrest it to their own destruction 1 But is it 
quite logical reasoning to make the abuse of a thing a 
reason against its use? We hear sometimes of a fire 
that levels with the dust the noblest fabric; but 
should everybody put out his fire in London, all the 
winter long, because sometimes a house is set on fire 1 
Should people never travel on a railway, because occa- 
sionally there is what is called a railway accident^ 
through the negligence of man 1 It is absurd to reason 

o2 
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from the incidental abuse of a thing to the disuse of a 
thing altogether. But I argue that these interpreters 
have misunderstood this passage : '^ As also in all his 
epistleS) speaking in them of these things, in which are 
some things hard to be understood.*' Yqu are aware 
that in our relative pronoun which we have no masculine, 
feminine, or neuter gender; but in the Greek and Latiu 
the genders are perfectly distinct. Now, owing to our 
not being able to render that in English, this is mis- 
interpreted. It is here, " As in all his epistles, in which 
are some things hard to be understood." You would 
think that the which refers to the epistles ; and, gene- 
rallj, priests that quote this passage say it refers to the 
epistles. But if you read the passage in the Greek, 
you will find it is not €v at?, the feminine gender, 
which it would have been if it had referred to cTrtoroXai?, 
which is also feminine ; but it is in the neuter gender, 
iv oU, the ablative plural, neuter gender ; so that it 
refers not to the epistles, but to the things. And there- 
fore the apostle does not say that in the epistles are 
some things hard to be understood ; but he says, in the 
things thatTaul writes of in those epistles, are some 
things hard to be understood. 

What are these things ? The apostle had just been 
speaking in this chapter of the future, of prophecy, of 
the earth on fire, the approach of the day of the Lord, 
the coming of the judgment-mom ; in which things 
there are some things hard to be understood — which 
everybody admits : we do not know the future as we 
know the past — "which," he says, "they that are 
unlearaed and unstable wrest." But who are they 
who wrest them 1 The unlearned and unstable. But 
were these the laity? No; I believe they were the 
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priesthood, or the clergy; for he says at the very 
beginDing of this chapter, ''There shall be &lse 
t'Oachers among you, privily bringing in damnable 
heresies, and denying the Lord that bought then)." 
He is speaking of the teachers; and this very verse, 
instead of being an argument against the laily reading 
the Scriptures, is an argument agr.inst the ministers 
teaching the Scriptures, if it be at all an argument in 
that direction. " Which they that are unlearned and 
unstable tffresi,^ But if he refers to the laity, what 
does that prove? How could people in Peter's day 
have wrested the Scriptures, if they had not been in 
the habit of reading them 1 The very feet that they 
wrested them carries with it the evidence that they 
were in the habit of reading them ; and therefore, 
instead of being an argument against reading the 
Scriptures, it proves that people did read them. But 
what is Peter's prescription 9 Does he say. Do not 
read the Scriptures? No; but he says, "Grow in 
grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; and beware lest ye also, being led away 
with the error of the wicked, fall from your own sted- 
fastness " — ^in other words, the more you read and are 
acquainted with the Scriptures, the less will be the 
likelihood of your wresting them to your own de- 
struction. 

To turn back to this book — after all, what a won- 
derful book it is ! There are in it no less than sixty-six 
books, written by forty different persons, at an interval 
of many hundred years; and yet they so perfectly 
harmonize with each other, that you would think they 
had all been written at the same moment, and by the 
very same peraon. Some of tbe ^Tv\jet% -sR^^Wk N^ajse^ 
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some were shepherds, some herdsmen, some vinedressers, 
some fishermen, some tent-makers, some physicians, — all 
different in style, — ^with no preconcerted arrangement, 
but each takes up his pen, and, under an inspiration 
from on high, records the wonderful works of God. 
And the Bible has a word for everybody : the soldier, 
the sailor, the merchant, the prince, the peasant, — all 
classes are addressed. Like the atmosphere itself, it 
reaches to the very highest, descends to the lowest, 
and embraces in its ample folds the remotest of man- 
kind. It has some parts, I admit, which are best read 
in private. It is a great mistake to say that some 
parts of the Bible ought not to be read at all, because 
they are not so fitted for public reading. The answer 
to that is, this book is for every individual, for every 
place; but each part has its own proper sphere. It 
has prescriptions for the congregation, for the family, 
for the closet, for the wide world. Because each part is 
not equally adapted to one place, it is absm-d to argue 
that it has not its value and usefulness. Even those 
genealogies in the books of Samuel, and other books, 
have their value, their great and indispensable value, 
though they may seem very dull and very dry to us. 

The apostle here tells Timothy that he had known 
the Scriptures from a child, which were able to make 
him wise unto salvation. Here is the grand function 
of the Word of God ; it is able to make wise unto sal- 
vation. What a lofty prerogative is that ! But then 
it has been said that this refers to the Old Testament ; 
that the New Testament was not then written. Part 
of the New Testament was written; but suppose he 
does not mean the New Testament at all, but alludes to 
the Old Testament only, wkat follows? If the Old 
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Testament is able to make wise unto salvation, d fortiori 
the Old and New Testament together are able. But 
then you say, If this book be able to make wise unto 
eternal life, why does it not always do so 1 I answer 
by making a distinction. The Bible is sufficient, but it 
is not always efficient. But why? Not because the 
book is not sufficient, but because there is something 
in the indiyidual that prevents its efficiency. The 
Roman Catholic says, As the Bible is not always effi- 
cient, I will add to it the interpretations of the fathers, 
the decisions of councils, the exposition of the priest; 
but the Protestant says, I will pray to the God that 
inspired the Bible to give me a heart to understand 
and read the Bible. 

The apostle takes care to say that it is ^'through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.'* This is the essential. 
The Bible, with all its excellence, is not the Saviour ; it 
is Christ that is the Saviour, and faith in him is the 
way to heaven. The Bible was written not to take the 
Saviour's place, but to be the guide-post pointing out 
the Saviour; for the testimony of prophecy is the testi- 
mony of Jesus. It is through faith in him that we ai*e 
saved ; and the Bible is the light to the feet and the 
lamp to the path that reveals Christ as the way to 
heaven. If your Bibles do not guide you to the 
Saviour, you have never read them right ; if they do 
not reveal him in type, in promise, in prophecy, in 
doctrine, all, and in all, the Bible may have made you 
learned, may have made you scientific, or may have 
made you eloquent, or wise in this world's wisdom ; 
but it has failed in its grandest mission — making you 
wise unto eternal life. Pray, therefore, that the Holy 
Spiiit that inspired the Bible would ixxv^x^sa ^(Jw^'^^sSvfc 
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upon your hearts; and you may depend upon it, if 
you read that Bible, not in the cold moonlight of 
human reason, but in the warm and genial sunshine 
which the Spirit of God can give, you will see it has in 
it depths, and wonders, and mysteries, and glories, that 
you never saw before ; and you will thank God with 
all your heart for two grand gifts : the Saviour, the 
Son of God ; and, next to him, for that wondrous book, 
the Bible, — so cheap, that the children in our schools 
can get it for tenpenoe, — so precious, that the ages of 
the world to come will not exhaust all its glory, nor 
weary with the study of aU its lessons. 

May the Author of the Bible teach our hearts the 
truths of the Bible, for Christ's sake. Amen. 



CHAPTER rV. 

SXFERIHENTAL RELIGION — FREAOHING — PAUL's LAST WORDS — HIS 
DE8IRB TO SEE TIMOTHY — EDEMAS, THE WORLDLY WISE — PETER 
AND ROME — ^INSPIRATION, EVIDENCE OF — ^NEW. 

At the time that St. Paul wrote this epistle^ he was 
lying in the Mamertine dungeon at Borne, a captive to 
Caesar, because of his faithfulness to Christ, and his 
preaching of the gospel committed to his charge. These 
two epistles were addressed to his son in Christ ; that 
is, the young preacher Timothy; and this Second 
Epistle was written just upon the eve of St. Paul's 
^crucifixion and suffering martyrdom on account of his 
adherence to the gospel. You have therefore the words 
of a dying man — the inner life, the consolations he 
had felt in his own heart, addressed to one who was 
young in years, but rich in grace ; and you have here 
the evidence that what is preached to you is not an 
experiment, but that wherever this gospel has been felt 
in all its fulness and its power, there it has enabled 
saints to live, and ripened martyrs to die, and given 
the one strength in his sufiferings, and the other conso- 
lation in the last agony and trial. 

His last words to Timothy are like the echoes of his 
first : " Preach the word; " not philosophy, not science, 
not literature, not ecclesiastical or political topics ; but 
preach that which wins souls and glonfis.^ CskOi^?— ^K^ 
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word. ^' Be instant in doing so, in season, out of sea- 
son/' Canonical hour and consecrated place are not to 
interfere with this : at ail times where there is an ear 
to hear, in all places where there is a soul to be saved; 
in season or out of season, on the sea or on the dry 
land, preach the word. " Reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
a]l longsufifering.'' And then he shows that such preach- 
ing is the best way to prevent error ; " for," he says, 
*' the time will come when they will not endure sound 
doctrine;" and therefore the best preventive of the 
introduction of false doctrine is the pre-occupation of 
the mind with true doctrine ; and if we would avoid 
the influx of error, we must take care to saturate men's 
hearts and minds with the refreshing and prophylactic 
influences of divine truth. And then he says, " Those 
that will not endure sound doctrine, after their own 
lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers ;" teachers 
whose sentiments will be the echoes of their own. We 
all like to hear preached what we ourselves like ; but 
this ought not to be our test. It is the duty of the 
preacher not to conciliate the prejudices, nor to propi- 
tiate the taste, nor to pander to the passions ; but to 
preach to the souls of those committed to his charge ; 
and therefore, whatever may be liked is no question 
with a faithful preacher ; it must be, what is truth, 
and will do good. The question he must ask, there- 
fore, is not. Is this doctrine palatable, or is it })opular, 
or is it the reverse 1 but. Is it in God's Word ] If it 
be there, it is his duty to preach it ; if it be not there, 
he has nothing whatever to do with it. 

<< But watch thou in all things ; endure afflictions, 
do the work of a messenger of good tidings, an evan- 
gehst; make full proof of thy ministry." 
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And then he says of himself, *' I am now ready to be 
oflfered." It is in the Greek most expressive : " I am 
now being poured out like a libation or a sacrifice, on 
account of what I have now done." " I am now ready 
to be offered; and the time of my departure" — what 
a beautiful word ! As a ship cuts her moorings, and 
sets sail upon the ocean, so, says Paul^ I am ready to 
cross the sea that separates the island of time from the 
grand and glorious continent of eternity. I have not 
a Saviour to seek for, I have found him ; I have not 
the evidence of the reality of my feith to think over, 
it has been tried and tested ; for '^ I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course ; I have run the 
race set before me, looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of my feith." I have lost my comforts, and 
my home, and my friendships as a Pharisee ; I have 
lost the sympathies of my countrymen ; I have lost all 
that man loves, and I have faced all that man fears ; 
but whatever I have lost, " I have kept the faith ; and 
through that fiiith, therefore, I look for a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day.'' But lest the apostle should 
seem to be guilty of the least exclusiveness or mono- 
poly, he says, " It is not the prerogative of one, but it 
is the privilege, as it will be the possession, of all that 
love the appearing of our Lord Jesus Chris*." 

He entreats Timothy to come to him quickly, evi- 
dently feeling he might never see him again, unless he 
came speedily. And then he says, I have need of your 
presence to comfort me j '^ for Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world." When Chris- 
tianity seemed to have the world's sunshine upon it, he 
embraced it ; but the instant tbat z, ^morcL Vk^^^jyss^?^ '^fea, 
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doom of its preacher^ and cloud on his sky, that moment 
he forsook me. The love of the world and the love of 
Christ are correlatives ; as the one goes up, the other 
must go down. By love of the world, I do not mean 
that one should not love his home, the flowers, the 
country, the fresh air, even money in its measure ; that 
is not sinful ; we must love, by the very instinct of 
our nature, what is useful and good ; but the instant 
that the love of any created being dislodges the love of 
Christ, the instant we can sacrifice our conscience to 
our convenience, our duties as detailed here, to gain the 
^IcU, or the applause, or the admiration of man, or the 
pleasures or the profits of the world, then principle is 
sacrificed to profit, Demas is your type, and you will 
soon leave Christ by thus loving this present world. 

He adds, " Only Luke is with me." Now you have 
heard often the incidental remark, in the course of 
reading these most interesting epistles, that there is no 
evidence in the Epistle to the Romans, and certainly 
none in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, that there 
was such a person at Eome at all as Peter ; still less 
that Peter was a prelate, and presiding over the whole 
of western Christendom. Would it not be very strange 
here that Paul, giving a catalogue of those that had stood 
by him in his sufferings for Christ's sake, should not 
pass the les^ word of recognition of the most illustrious 
of them all ? And would it not have been strange if 
Peter had proved so unfaithful a prelate, that when. 
Paul was persecuted and cast into prison, he fled, and 
left Paul to all the consequences of his faithfulness? 
Vacillating as Peter was before his conversion, none was 
so heroic after it. And I am driven, therefore, by this 
one chapter, to infer either that Peter was not at Rome, 
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that he was not Bishop of Rome, or I am driyen to infer 
that he played the coward, forsook his fellow- apostle in 
his su£ferings, and consulted his own comfort and con- 
venience at the expense of the martyrdom of Paul. The 
former is the alternative I adopt, because it is the true, 
the just, and the historical one. 

Again, he makes the remark here, which has been a 
fikvourite subject of cavil with men of a sceptic mind : 
" The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou 
Gomest, bring with thee." Troas was in Timothy's 
route to Eome. It is said, Can you suppose that Paul 
needed inspiration to give an order of this sorti I 
answer, some of these incidental remarks are the most 
pregnant with evidences of reality, authenticity, and 
genuineness. Where was Paul 1 In a cold, damp, and 
gloomy subterranean cave, under the pavement of im- 
perial Bome. He tells you in another verse that the 
winter is coming on : "Do thy diligence to come before 
winter." Paul was at this time, in the year 64, in the 
reign of Nero, an old man ; and you know that the blood 
circulates in the veins and arteries of the aged much slower 
than it does as it rushes with impetuous speed through 
the arteries of the young, the healthy, and the strong. 
Here, then, is an old man, in a subterranean dungeon at 
Rome, winter coming on, not so able to endure its frosts, 
and its colds, and its chills, as he once was ; and exactly 
what you might have expected in the circumstances — 
evidence therefore of the genuineness and authenticity 
of the document — he tells Timothy to bring his warm 
cloak, that he might have some shelter in the colds and 
chills of approacliing winter. I would not have that 
single text left out for all the world : it is most con- 
firmatory, as an incidental remark, that this eigi<stl<^ ^^"s^ 
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not written years afterwards, but was written by the 
apostle whose name it bears, under the circumstances 
in which it was alleged to have been written, and to 
the young minister Timothy, to whom it is addressed 
in our Bible. 

After this, he expresses his confidence in God, that 
he who had delivered him would deliver him again; 
and evidently refers to Nero by that expression, " I was 
delivered out of the mouth of the lion." All the fathers 
of the Christian Church, it is singular, down to Chry- 
sostom and Augustine, allege that the "lion" here 
spoken of by Paul was none else than Nero, the savage, 
persecuting, and cruel Roman emperor. He says, " I 
was delivered out of the mouth of the lion once. And' 
the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work." And 
with a confidence that never falters on the very verge 
of his cruel martyrdom, he says, "And he will preserve 
me unto his heavenly kingdom ; to whom be glory for 
ever and ever." 



Notes. — " 16. Refers to some trial of Paul which had taken 
place before the Roman emperor, when his friends forsook him. 
17. Paul having been tried at Rome, had an opportunity of 
testifying to the truth of Christianity before Gentile rulers. The 
lion may refer to Nero, or to his escape from the punishment of 
many Christians, who were thrown to the beasts in the Roman 
amphitheatre. 19. Prisca, Priscilla, the wife of Aquila, Rom. 
zvi. 3. 20. Corinth was the home of Erastus, where he filled 
an important office, Rom. xvL 23." 



CHAPTER IV. 6-8. 



DTINa WOBDS. 



" Fob I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day : and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing." 

We have here the last, if I may so call them, the 
dying words of one of the greatest sufferers, yet one of 
the most illustrious saints, in the whole galaxy of New 
Testament story. From the first moment when he saw 
the Saviour as he is, and enlisted* under his banner, to 
the last moment when he lefb the field of conflict upon 
earth to wear the crown and bear the palm amid the 
white-robed group in heaven, his love never faltered, 
his fiiithfulness to his blessed Master was never shaken ; 
he could say at the close, with a force and a fulness that 
could not be exceeded, " I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith." If 
you were to collect some specimens of the last senti- 
ments wrung from the dying lips of men that had 
denied the gospel, and to contrast their feelings in a 
dying hour with the feelings not only of Paul^ ^\v^ ^< 
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Stephen, and of those whose biography is recorded by 
the pen of inspiration ; but with the feelings and the 
dying experience of hundreds whose biography has been 
written truly and faithfully, we should all more feel, if 
we do not already feel as we should, how becoming is 
that last wish of one who did not live as he wished to 
die, '* Let me die the death of the righteous j and let 
my last end be like his." 

In spite of approaching death, confined in a cold, a 
damp, and a miserable prison ; chained to a rock, ex- 
pecting to be brought forth by Nero, the sayage that 
wore the diadem and wielded the power of all the 
Caesars, and either to be cast to the wild beasts, or to 
be clothed in garments covered with pitch and other 
combustible materials, and made a torch, as Nero de- 
lighted to make the Christians, for illuminating the 
darkness of a Boman night in the imperial gardens ; 
with all this before him, with all this sure, for it was no 
mere fancy, but a dead certainty, he could tell the 
young preacher Timothy, " Fear not ; but hold &st the 
faithful saying. I have tested it and I have tasted it ; 
and I can say at life's' close far more than I could say at 
any period in its lapse; now I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me at that day." 
Is there not reality in this religion? This is not a 
figure, a fancy, the expression of an exuberant imagi- 
nation ; it is the sober, heartfelt, personal, living ex- 
perience of one who had seen much of life's sorrow, 
drunk much of life's bitterness ; but had received more 
of heaven's sunshine, and was inspired more by heaven's 
grace probably than any other. He could say after a 
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little experience of the cross, '^ I am not ashamed of the 
gospel ; I glory in the cross j our light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment, are not worthy to be 
compared with the weight of glory that is to be re- 
vealed ; if we suffer with him, we shall also reign with 
him." 

And now, when the testing hour arrives, when the 
reality of his personal experience of all these things 
is to be brought to the test, he neither £edls nor fidters, 
but gives expression to his inmost hope and deepest 
experience, ** I have fought a good fight ; I have kept 
the faith ; I have finished my course." Then we 
have the apostle Paul's present feeling. '^ I am ready," 
he says(, " to be offered ; " literally, " I am ready to be 
poured out as wine is poured out as a libation in the 
ancient sacrifices, and according to the ancient ritual." 
He does not mean to say that he is ready to be made a 
sacrifice that will be expiatory for any one's sins ; that 
was not needed, for Christ's sacrifice was adequate to 
all; it was impossible, for Paid had sins of his own 
that needed to be expiated, he had no virtue that could 
expiate his own, still less those of others. But he 
means that so far as his life had served Christ, so fax 
now his death was to glorify Christ. In his day, and 
indeed in all days in*the case of true Christians, each is 
stepping, to use the words of a poet, where his comrade 
stood the instant that he &lls. Paul says, ** I have 
taken the place of others, and served God in my life ; I 
am now ready to take the place of others, and serve 
God in my death ; so that my life has been a service, 
my death shall be a eucharistic and glorifying sacrifice, 
and I am not shrinking from it, I am ready to be 
offered up." 

TOL, X, p 
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He adds, ''The time of my departure is at hand.** 
What departure ? He meant just that departure which 
Simeon alluded to when he said^ '' Lord^ now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace." He meant that 
while his body was to be left behind, to be given per- 
haps to the wild beasts, or as I have told you to be 
consumed in the fiimace, his soul was ready to depart; 
the moorings that tied it to this world were ready to be 
cut, the anchor lifted, and in full sail, breathed on by 
the seven spirits, to ascend to his God and our Ck>d, to 
his Father and our Father. How beautiful is death to 
a Christian ; it is departure, and not departure from 
life to death, but departure from life upon a low level 
to life upon a sunny table land ; departure frx)m life 
frill of shadows and sunshine, tears and smiles, sins and 
sufferings, to life where there is nothing but sunshine 
and no shadow, — ^nothing but joy and no suffering, — 
nothing but life and no death; departure fr^m all 
that man feels as the fruit of sin, to aU that God has 
promised as the purchase of redeeming love. When 
he thus speaks of his death as departure from the body, 
he did not mind where his body should be, or how it 
should be destroyed. He that wrote and could repeat 
from his memory the 15th chapter of 1 Corinthians, 
had no doubts or difficulties about the resurrection of 
the dead. He could say of himself, " This very mortal 
that I wear, though mangled by the wild beasts, shall 
yet put on immortality ; this very corruptible that now 
clothes me, though consumed in the fire, shall yet be 
raised incorruptible ; not an atom of my dust but rests 
in hope again to rise.'* 

Then he says, "I have fought a good fight." He 
does not a&y, I am a good soldier ; but I have fought 
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a good fight. There is no praise given here to the 
soldier ; all the praise is given to the fight, — a good fight. 
He felt but a subaltern under the orders of the Great 
Captain of the faith ; and whatever strength he had, 
whatever praise he earned, whatever glory he achieved, 
whatever victories he reached, he gave all and laid all 
at the feet of Him whose strength was made perfect in 
his weakness. He felt it was a good fight, in a good 
cause, under a good Captain, and for a good object. 
'* I have fought a good fight" A good fight, worthy 
surely of the name, for it was for no terrestrial or 
transient object ; it was for no carnal or vulgar one ; it 
was with no common or every day foe ; it was under 
no common or every-day captain ; it was a fight under 
the Great Leader, the Son of God ; it was a fight with 
weapons not carnal, and because not carnal, therefore 
mighty; it was a fight with the great enemy, the 
prince of the power of the air ; it was a fight, too, that 
he knew would end in victory, and leave him more than 
conqueror, through him that loved him. *'I have 
fought a good fight." 

As if the imagery of a battle were not sufficient to ^ 
express all the fulness of the apostle's feeling, he also 
uses the imagery of the racecourse, — of the Olympic or 
Isthmian games ; and he says, '^ I have finished my 
course.'* This was a favourite figure of the apostle. 
For instance, he likens the whole Christian life to a 
r«ce. "Seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us." In 
the ancient racecourse, where men i*an, and the swiftest 
foot got the prize^ the laurel wrealYi ox cxqw£x\ ^^ ^-^s.^ 

p2 
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side of this oourse there were tiers of seats, like the seats 
of an amphitheatre, rising one above the other in the 
open air, so that literally hundreds of thousands lined 
the sides of the racecourse, rising in tiers, and looking 
at the racers struggling to reach the goal and gain the 
prize. Now the apostle says, — just as these racers were 
surrounded with this mass of interested witnesses, we 
Christians running this race are surrounded by a cloud 
of witnesses. What is a cloud ? A cloud is composed 
of the rains, and the dew-drops, and the springs, and 
the crystal rivers of this earth, evaporated by the sun*8 
warmth, floating in the air as a cloud. A cloud, there- 
fore, is an aggregate of drops of water ; the beauty of 
the cloud arises from the simbeams fringing it with a 
glory that no Turner or Titian can possibly express 
upon the canvas. And, therefore, the idea suggested 
to us is, that we are surrounded in our race by thou- 
sands of glorified ones who are interested spectators. 
I have no doubt that the redeemed in heaven see the 
relatives they have left behind below ; I have not the 
least doubt that they are interested in our case. Often 
I have thought that our dead in Christ, those that we 
call dead, but who are really living in the highest sense, 
are not at such a distance &om us as our friends across 
the Tweed, or across the Channel. Their place may be 
where we are not; they may be in a diflferent con- 
dition altogether from what we are in. But this pas- 
sage certainly suggests the idea that they are spectators 
of us, and see us ; and he makes it a stimulus to the 
Christians left behind, to run with patience the race, 
because their dear ones are looking on, and longing 
'to see them put on and wear the wreath of lasting 
victory, " Seeing, therefore, '^e are surrounded with 
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such a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight : " everything that would prevent us iTinning 
swiftly j do not let the world hold us, do not let us 
load ourselves with its amusements, or its cares, or its 
anxieties. How infatuated, knowing that if we are too 
loaded we shall not reach the goal, still to encumber 
ourselves with this world's burdens. Let us, therefore, 
lay aside every weight, and above all, that sin which 
doth so easily beset us, whatever sin it be, let us lay 
it aside, for of all weights it is the most crushing and 
the most destructive ; and thus laying all encumbrance 
aside, we shall be able to say with Paul, ''I have run 
the race ; I have finished my course.'* 

But the race and the battle are not enough to ex- 
press the idea of the apostle. He says, also, " I have 
kept the faith ; " I have kept it as a precious jewel, as 
a bright gem, as something unspeakably valuable. 
Satan has tried to seize it; persecution has tried to ex- 
tort it &om me ; but I have kept it notwithstanding. 

And therefore he says, "The Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give me a crown of righteousness." " Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness." 
What a beautiful thought is that ! The prize was laid 
up for me from before the foundation of the world, 
and is ready to be given to me as soon as I have fought 
the good fight, kept the faith, and finished my course. 
" There is laid up for me a crown . of righteousness." 
There is scarcely a crown that can be called so in all 
Europe. Bead the history of the brightest crown in 
Europe ; in how many battle-fields has it been ; what 
struggles, what trials, what disloyalty, what rebellions, 
what revolutions, has it been associated with. But this 
orown has not one gem in it that has be^w \»\w\i^^^^^ 
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from any; it has not one fact in its history thafe 
leaves a shadow upon it ; it is a crown of righteousness, 
a holy and a righteous crown; all the saoredness of 
heaven, all the dignity and grandeur of a kingdom, — a 
crown. " God, the righteous Judge, will give it me.** 
He often alludes to 6od*s righteousness in rewarding 
his own. For instance, he says, *'It is a righteous 
thing for God to recompense tribulation to them that 
trouble you ; and rest to you that are troubled." In 
other words, God is faithful and just, or righteous — ^for 
it is the same word — to forgive us our sins ; and he is 
faithful and just, or righteous, to give us at that day a 
crown of righteousness. This is the peculiar glory of 
the Gospel : that God will be seen to be as righteous 
in giving the chiefest sinner that has fled to Christ for 
pardon a crown of righteousness, as he will be in ap- 
portioning everlasting departure from him to them that 
have rejected and despised his blessed Gk>spel. And he 
will give it "at that day." What dayl The inter- 
mediate state between death and the resurrection, is 
that of the soul in perfect happiness ; that is the case of 
the pious dead now — the body in the grave, the soul in 
perfect happiness. But at that day the body shall be 
i-aised ; the coronation of the saved, the manifestation 
of the sons of God, the preparedness of the bride for 
the bridegroom, shall all be attained, and we shall reign 
with Christ upon the earth, and there shall be no more 
sorrow, nor tears, nor crying. 

But says the apostle, " This crown is also laid up for 
all them that love his appearing." You must have 
noticed in reading the New Testament, how often 
Christ's second appearing is mentioned, and what a test 
of Christian character it is to look for and love that 
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appearing. Most justly do we preach and glory in 
Christ as he oame with the cross; but we are most 
defective if we do not look for, and love, and pray for 
his glorious appearing. What mean such passages as 
this : ** To them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation "? What means 
that passage : " Looking for that blessed hope, the glori- 
ous appearing of Jesus Christ, our great God and 
Saviour") And why should we look and long for that 
appearing) We are never in the New Testament 
warned, cheered, comforted by death j it is not regarded 
in the New Testament ; it is shut out, as it were ; it is 
viewed as if we were standing upon a hill, which is this 
present life, and the sun were gilding the mountain 
tops across the valley ; the valley between is not seen, 
it is in shadow, we only see the rosy sunbeams on the 
crags and pinnacles of the mountains opposite. So in 
the New Testament, the Christian is constantly repre- 
sented as not seeing death, as ignoring death, as look- 
ing beyond it to that spot where the Sun of righteous- 
ness shall rise, and show himself again to those that 
love his appearing. Hence, throughout the whole New 
Testament, the constant motive, and hope, and wish, 
and desire of the Christian is Christ's second appearing. 
But you say, why not our own happiness at death ? I 
answer, our own happiness at death is a precious truth ; 
but it is a somewhat selfish one. When I am admitted 
into heaven as a soul separate from the body I shall be 
unspeakably happy ; but when that day comes, when 
Christ's second appearing is no more a hope, but a pos- 
session, then this body shall be raised from the dead, 
and reimited to the happy soul ; then all my dead friends 
in Christ will be gathered from their resting-pkces^ and 
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constitute with all believers the glorious group, count- 
less as the morning dews in the rising sunshine ; then 
tears, and sorrows, and sicknesses shall all pass away 
like the mists of a spring morning. Hence, Christians 
say still, '^ Come, Lord Jesus ; " hence, Christians are 
always represented as looking for his appearing; and 
hence it is here laid down as a test of Christian character 
that they look for his appearing. 

The apostle who gives his own case here is a model 
of what we may be ; the height to which he rose we 
may rise to also ; but not in our own strength, but in 
Christ's strength, which was given to PauL 



EXPOSITION OF TITUS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB PRIESTHOOD AND THE NEW TESTAMENT — BISHOP AND 
PBESBTTEB — ^PAUL'S INTRODUCTION — PREACHERS AND THEIR 
CHARACTER — CHURCH PROPERTY — THE CRETAN CHARACTER. 

" Op Titus nothing more is certainly known than what 
we find in the epistles of Paul. It is somewhat remark- 
able that there is no mention of him in the Acts of the 
Apostles, nor does his name occur in the New Testa- 
ment anywhere, except in the writings of the apostle 
Paul. From his incidental allusions to him, we learn 
the following particulars respecting him : — 

*' He was by birth a Gentile. In Gal. ii. 3, he is 
called a Greek, and it is certain from that passage that 
he bad not been circumcised ; and the probability is, 
that up to the time of his conversion he had lived as 
other Gentiles, and had not been converted to the 
Jewish &ith. His father and mother were, doubtless, 
both Greeks, and thus he was distinguished from 
Timothy, whose mother was a Jewess, but whose &ther 
was a Greek. (Acts xvi. 3.) If Titus had been pro- 
selyted to the Jewish faith, it is to be presumed that 
he would have been circumcised* 
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''He had been converted to Christianity by the 
instrumentality of Paul himsel£ This is clear from the 
epistle, cL i. 4, ''To Titus, mine own son after the 
common faith." See Notes on 1 Tim. i. 2. This is lan- 
guage which the apostle would not have used of one 
who had been converted by the instrumentality of 
another. But where he lived, and when or how he 
was converted, is wholly unknown. As to the time 
when he was converted, it is known only that this 
occurred before the fourteenth year after the conversion 
of Paul, for at that time, Titus, a Christian, was with 
Paul at Jerusalem. (Gal. ii. 1.)" — Barnes, 

I have already made the remark in the course of our 
study of the previous two epistles, the First and Second 
addressed to Timothy, a Christian minister and a friend 
of Paul, that if ever a quarrel should take place between 
the clergy and the laity, to whom the Scriptiures of the 
New Testament properly belong, the clergy would have 
the worst plea of all, and the laity the most eloquent; 
because of all the epistles written by St. Paul, the 
majority is addressed to the laity; and only three 
extremely short epistles are addressed to the clergy, 
the two epistles to Timothy and the epistle to Titus. 
It would seem that if the practice had been in the 
middle ages, that the laity had claimed a monopoly of the 
Scriptures, and had told the priesthood, "You shall not 
have access to them ; " the laity might have shown very 
strong, certainly very plausible reasons for claiming the 
monopoly. But for the priesthood, who have least said 
to them in the New Testament, to claim the absolute 
possession and monopoly of the New Testament, is to 
put forth a claim which has not primd facie very strong 
foundation in the Word of God. However, " all Scrip- 
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tare is given bj inspiration of God," and is written for 
the instruction of all ; " that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works." 

This Titus seems to have been, what the Church of 
England would call, the bishop of Crete; what the 
Scottish Church would call the moderator or the pre- 
siding presbyter of Crete; but in all probability he 
was neither an English bishop nor a Scottish presbyter, 
but an apostolic, faithful minister of the New Testament 
Scriptures. Dean Alford shows how doubtful is the 
idea of those who wish to show that episcopacy as con- 
tradistinguished from presbytery, is alone sanctioned 
by and based on the New Testament Scripture. He 
says — ^and a more competent judge I cannot quote — that 
'* bishop " and " presbyter " are in the New Testamejit 
convertible and synonymous terms ; and that whatever 
be the arguments in defence of episcopacy — and he 
believes they are cogent and many — they are argu- 
ments not to be deduced from the use of the word 
ciruricoiros or irpea-fivrepo^, in the New Testament. If 
you want an additional proof of this you have only to 
look to the 5th and 7th verses of this very chapter. 
In the 5th verse he says, " For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that 
are wanting, and ordain presbyters (Trpccr/Sw^pov?) in 
every city." In the 7th verse, he describes what sort of 
men these ought to be : *' A bishop must be blameless;'' 
where he uses the word ** bishop " synonymously with 
the word "elder;" teaching us, therefore, that in the 
apostle's mind there was no distinction, and that the 
words are used convertibly wherever they are employed 
in the New Testament Scriptures. I am not arguing 
against any ecclesiastical polity, nor denying iVi^t ^^Icl^^sl 
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arguments may be used, — arguments which may or 
may not be conclusiye ; but what I allege is that the 
New Testament is neither episcopal, nor congregational, 
nor presbyterial, nor denominational ; that the gospel 
is neither Calvinism, nor Arminianism, nor Presby- 
terianism, nor any other ism : it is the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God, offering a Saviour for the greatest 
sinner, forgiveness for the worst of sins, a new heart by 
the Holy Spirit, and the sure pledge and promise of 
eternal joy through Christ Jesus. 

The apostle begins this epistle to his brother minister 
Titus, by introducing himself, first, as "a servant of 
God,"^ the highest dignity of man, whose service is 



1 '' ' Pavil, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Chrisfc.' 
See Notes, Rom. i 1. ' According to the faith of Qod's elect' 
Rom. Tiii 33 ; Eph. i. 4 ; 2 Tim. ii. 10. The meaning of the 
word rendered here, 'according to* — Korh — ^is, probably, with 
reference to; that is, he was appointed to be an apostle totih 
respect to the faith of those whom Qod had chosen, or, in order 
that they might be led to belieye the gospel. God had chosen 
them to salvation, but he intended that it should be in con- 
nexion with their believing, and, m order to that, he had ap- 
pointed Paul to be an apostle that he might go and make known 
to them the gospel. It is the purpose of God to save his people, 
but he does not mean to save them as infidels or unbelievers. 
He intends that they shall be believers first — and hence he sends 
his ministers that they may become such. ' And the acknow- 
ledging of the truth.* In order to secure the acknowledgment 
or recognition of the truth. The object of the apostleship, as 
it is of the ministry in general, is to secure the proper acknow- 
lodgment of the truth among men. ' Which is after godliness.' 
Which tends to promote piety towards God, see 1 Tim. ii 2 ; 
iii. 16. The truth, the acknowledgment of which Paul was ap- 
pointed to secure, was not scientific, historical, or political truth: 
it was that of religion — that which was adapted to lead men to 
a holy life, and to prepare them for a holy heaven.*' 
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perfect freedom ; secondly, " an apostle," specially and 
distinctively so, but embracing in its meaning a preacher 
and teacher of that truth which is after, and according 
to, and productive of practical godliness wherever it is 
received. ^* In hope of eternal life, which God, that 
cannot lie : " we read all things are possible with God ; 
but there is one thing that Omnipotence cannot do, — 
that one thing is, God cannot lie. And this hope of 
eternal life, says the apostle, ''he has manifested through 
preaching committed to me." 

And then he tells why he left Titus in Crete. " For 
this cause left I thee in Crete ; " not constituted thee 
ruler of Crete, but left thee in Crete, "that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and 
ordain elder&" If Titus was a bishop, of course an 
episcopalian would say he ordained presbyters; but 
then his difficulty would be how he ordained bishops, 
because the same person called presbjrter in the 5th 
verse is called bishop in the 7th; and one bishop 
cannot ordain another bishop, there must be at least 
three bishops before there can be a valid ordination or 
consecration. Therefore, if the apostolic succession de- 
pend upon Titus, the first link is wanting, and if the 
first link in a long chain is separated from the staple 
that fixes it to the rock, then of course the whole chain 
falls to the ground. But, as I have said before, there 
is no one ecclesiastical polity that is of divine ordination. 
I can see in the New Testament that there is to be 
order and discipline, and a permanent order of ministers ; 
not a permanent office or fimction, but a permanent 
order of men who were to have certain qualifications, 
these to be appointed by their peers, or if you like, 
.their superiors, and whose great g^ ^xA ^c^£i^^ ^a^ 
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enumerated in this most expressive and instructiye 
epistle. 

First of all, then, any one that wishes to be a minister 
must be ascertained and proved to be " blameless ;"thst 
is, really so, for there is no human being on whom some 
one does not fling mud, and if he were exempt he would 
be exempted &om that blessed beatitude, '^ Blessed are 
ye when men shall revile you, and say sdl manner of 
evil against you falsely.'* "He must be blameless, 
"as the steward of God, not self-willed," not bent upon 
having his own way in spite of obvious wish, and 
opinion, and sentiment, and good reason ; but the con- 
trary. "He must not be soon angry." He may be 
angry, anger is not sinful any more than hunger, and 
for a man to be angry is no more sinful than to be 
hungry ; it is only sinful in its excess. If the sun goes 
down upon your anger, or if your anger is nursed, as 
some people do it, till it grows into wrath, then it be- 
comes sinful. It is said of our blessed Lord, the spot- 
less and the sinless One, " He was angry ; " but it is 
added, as if to show the nature of his holy anger, 
" being grieved for the hardness of their hearts." But 
a bishop must not be soon angry, he must not explode 
into a passion whenever anything crosses him, but keep 
his temper to himself. Men in business will always 
tell you they cannot afford to be angry ; they would 
soon lose their business if they were to be angry at 
every petty annoyance. And why should there not be 
in a higher and nobler office still that guard over one's 
temper, that surveillance over one's passion, so as to 
extinguish the spark when it is ready to burst into 
flame, and quench the rising feeling the instant that it 
threatens to master yOM, iu^teeyd of your mastering it? 
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Then "he must not be a striker ;" now that is a very 
curious prescription you will think, and yet if you 
were acquainted with the Nicene Church, which certain 
clergymen say ought to be the model Church, you 
would find that striking there was a very common 
ecclesiastical habit, nay, you will find an instance of 
belligerent bishops fighting it out with their fists ; so 
that what seems to be a very trivial characteristic here, 
'f you will read the history of the first four centuries 
of the Christian era, you will see that if the bishops of 
those days had only forgotten the apostolic succession, 
and recollected the very trivial thing, "no striker," 
they would have shown more of apostolic spirit and 
apostolic character. " They must not be given to filthy 
lucre." 

I have explained this in commenting on the First 
Epistle to Timothy. I do not know that ministers of 
the Gospel are more given to filthy lucre than others ; 
they ought to be ensamples to the flock. Certainly if 
we were to take a broad view of the clergymen in 
England, from the Archbishop of Canterbury down to 
the lowest Baptist or Wesleyan preacher, you would find 
that the average of all their incomes is not above lOOL 
a year. If you take the average income of the Church 
of England ; if all its bishops, rectors, vicars, curates, 
were paid out of a general fund, in which the whole 
* property of the Church was placed, it has been calcu- 
lated that each would have about 170?. a year. If the 
whole property of the Church of Scotland, thought to 
be a poor Church, were to be cast into a coffer, and 
divided among all, each would have about 300?. a year, 
so that what is called a poor Church, is really in one 
sense rich, the property being better dLVTV^<a\\ Icsi'^'^kl 
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the north there are no bishops who have 10^000/. a year, 
there are no curates who are obliged^ as is painfdlly 
true^ to wear cast off clothes, and, paid, to the scandal 
of the Church or the State, 751, a year. If I were to 
reform that Church — and it is the true way to preserve 
an institution to reform it ; the greatest Reformer 
is always the truest Conservative — I would suggest 
that an archbishop should have 5fi00l, a year if you 
like, that- is generous ; let a bishop have 2,500^. ; but 
do not let there be a curate without 200^., nor a 
rector without 6001. or 700^. a year, I know what 
many rich merchants and tradesmen will say, *' Oh, it 
is better that clergymen should be poor." Perhaps it 
is better ; but then if that be true, would it not be 
better that laymen should be poor also? If some 
clergymen do not know how to make a good use of 
their money, it is not likely that laymen will know 
much better. The right way, perhaps, is for each to 
wish and heartily to pray, whether minister or layman, 
" Do not give me poverty, lest I be dishonest and steal; 
do not give me i-iches, lest I be proud and forget thee ; 
give me neither poverty nor riches, but feed me with 
food convenient for me." 

The apostle goes on to say, '^ A minister of Christ 
must be a lover of hospitality." Now, here is a veiy 
beautiful trait ; it does not mean he must go all the year 
round to public dinners, or give dinners ; but it means 
that he shall be a lover of hospitality. He ought at least 
to have means enough to be able to see his flock, to eat 
bread with them in his house ; he ought to be on terms 
of friendship, and communion, and fellowship with lus 
flock. Nothing can be more instructive to the one or 
more useful and interesting to the other ; for I can say 
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from the heart; that I have often learned more sound 
theology from conversation with illiterate men, and 
poor men, and sick people, and dying people, than I have 
learned from all the Fathers and theological treatises 
that I have ever read. 

He must be "sober" — sober in all senses of the word — 
"just and temperate." Now you have heard the 
remark, — ^intemperance is the curse of the age; but 
I do not mean intemperance in one thing. Intemper- 
ance in alcohol is bad, nothing can be worse ; but there 
is intemperance in thought, intemperance in application 
to the counting-house, intemperance in a thousand 
things. And what distresses men in the present day is 
intemperance, or the excessive and over stimulating of 
the brain by a thousand anxieties, application, and 
study, that ought to be lessened or more subdued. 

But more than that, " He must hold fast the faithful 
word as he hath been taught, that he may be able by 
sound doctrine, both to exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers." "That is, the true doctrines of the gospel. 
This means that he is to hold this fast, in opposition to 
one who would wrest it away, and in opposition to all 
feilse teachers, and to all systems of false philosophy. 
He must be a man who is firm in his belief of the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, and a man who can be 
relied on to maintain and defend those doctrines in all 
circumstances. 'As he hath been taught.' Marg., *in 
teaching.' Gr., * according to the teaching.' The sense 
is, according to that doctrine as taught by the inspired 
teachers of religion ; it does not mean as he had indivi- 
dually been taught ; but he was to hold the faith as it 
was delivered by those whom the Saviour had appointed 
to make it known to mankind. The phrase * the dQ<:f- 

VOI/. X Q 
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trine/ or < the teaching/ had a sort of technical mean- 
ing, denoting the gospel as that which had been com- 
municated to mankind, not by human reason, but bj 
* teaching.' * That he may be able by sound doctrine.' 
By sound ' teaching,' or * instruction.' He was not to 
'dictate,' or to 'denounce ;' but to seek to 'convince' 
by the statement of the truth. * Both to exhort and 
to convince.' To persuade them, or to bring them ovei 
to your views by kind exhortation, and by the instruc- 
tion which shall convince. The former method is to 
be used where men 'know' the truth, but need en- 
couragement to follow it j the latter, where they are 
ignorant, or are opposed to it. Both exhortation and 
argument are to be used by the ministers of religion. 
' The gainsayers.* Opposers. Literally, ' those who 
speak against ; ' that is, against the truth." He must 
be up to every controversy that is required. And he 
says, there is a reason for this, " For there are many 
uuruly and vain talkers and deceivers, specially they of 
the circumcision, whose mouths must be stopped :" but 
not in the way that the inquisitors stopped them ; but 
stopped by sound arguments, the most lasting and 
eflfective of all. ' 

Paul quotes from a Greek poet, and says, " One of 
themselves says, The Cretans have a very bad character, 
which is quite true ; given to sensuality and sin, and, 
therefore, they must be rebuked sharply." Wherever 
there is hypocrisy our Lord sharply rebukes it; and 
wherever there are people going about subverting 
others for filthy lucre's sake, they must be rebuked 
sharply. 

'* * The Cretans are always liars.' This character of 
the Cretans is abundantly sustained by the examples 
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adduced by Wetstein. * To be a Cretan,' became syno- 
nymous with being a liar ; in the same way as ' to be a 
Corinthian/ became synonymous with living a licentious 
life. Comp. Intro, to 1 Cor. § 1. Thus the scholiast 
says, TTopoifua cart to KprqfTit<^iv em. rov ij/fvBea'OaL — 'to act 
the Cretan, is a proverb for to lie.' The particular 
* reason' why they had this character abroad, rather 
than other people, is unknown. Bishop Warburton 
supposed that they acquired it by claiming to have 
among them the tomb of Jupiter, and by .maintaining 
that all the gods, like Jupiter, were only mortals who 
had been raised to divine honours. Thus the Greeks 
maintained that they always proclaimed a falsehood by 
asserting this opinion. But their reputation for false- 
hood seems to have arisen from some deeper cause than 
this, and to have pertained to their general moral 
character. They were only more eminent in what was 
common among the ancient heathen, and what is almost 
universal among the heathen now. 

" * Evil beasts.' In their character, beasts or brutes 
of a ferocious or malignant kind. This would imply 
that there was a great want of civilization, and that 
their want of refinement was accompanied with what 
commonly exists in that condition — the unrestrained 
indulgence of wild and ferocious passions. See examples 
of the same manner of speaking of barbarous and mali- 
cious men in Wetstein. 

"'Slow bellies.' Mere gormandizers. Two vices 
seem here to be attributed to them, which indeed com- 
monly go together — * gluttony' and * sloth.' An in- 
dustrious man will not be likely to be a gormandizer, 
and a gormandizer will not often be an industrious 
man. The mind of the poet, in this, ^<^^\a»» \.^ \®::^ ^ 

q2 
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conceived of them, first as an indolent, worthless people; 
and then immediately to have recurred to the canise— 
that they were a race of gluttons ; a people whose only 
concern was the stomach. On the connexion between 
gluttony and sloth, see the examples in Wetstein. Sel- 
dom have more undesirable, and, in some respects, 
incongruous qualities been grouped together in de- 
scribing any people. They were Mse to a proverb, 
which was, indeed, consistent enough with their being 
ferocious — though ferocious and wild nations are some- 
times &ithfal to their word ; but they were at the same 
time ferocious and lazy, fierce and gluttonous— qualitieB 
which are not often found together." 

And then he gives one of those magnificent and 
central maxims which cast light upon the whole ethics 
of mankind. "Unto the pure all things are pure." 
Let the pure eye look, not purposely, but in the course 
of providence, upon a thing in itself impure, it will 
not imbibe, therefore, impure thoughts. But let the 
impure mind look upon anything, and the impressions 
produced are impure. The great requirement is to 
have the heart pure by the inspiration and the grace of 
the Spirit of God ; and then all around you will be 
suggestive of whatsoever things are pure, and just, and 
lovely, and of good report. 

" ' They profess that they know God.' That is, the 
Jewish teachers particularly, who are referred to in verse 
14. All those persons were professors of religion, and 
claimed that they had a peculiar knowledge of God. 

* But in works they deny him.' Their conduct is such as 
to show that they have no real acquaintance with him. 

* Being abominable.' In their conduct. The word here 
used — /3S€XvKTol — occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
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ment. It means that which is detestable, or to be held 
Ln abhorrence. 'And disobedient, and unto every 
good work reprobate.' Marg. *void of judgment,' On 
the word here used — dfioxi/ios, — see Notes on Bom. L 28 ; 
2 Cor. xiiL 5. It means here, that in reference to every- 
thing that was good, their conduct was such that it 
could not be approved, or deserved disapprobation. It 
was for this reason ; from the character of the people 
of the island of Crete, and of those who claimed to be 
teachers there enforcing the obligation of the Mosaic 
law, that it was so important for Titus to exercise special 
oare in introducing men into the ministry, and in com- 
pleting the arrangements contemplated in the organi- 
sation of the churches there. Yet is this character 
confined to them? Are there none now who profess 
that they know (rod, but in works deny him ; whose 
conduct is such tliat it ought to be abhorred ; who are 
disobedient to the plain commands of (rod, and whose 
diaracter, in respect to all that pertains to true piety, 
is to be disapproved by the truly pious, and will be by 
God at the last day ? Alas i taking the church at lai^, 
there are many such." 



Notes. — ** 5, Crete, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, now 
called Candia, Acts zxvii. 21. It is said to have contained one 
hundred cities. 10. Circumcision : the Jewish teachers over 
aealouB for the law, QaL ii. 4. 12. A prophet, supposed to have 
been Epimenides: poets were often called prophets. Slow 
bellies, or lazy gluttons. Ancient heathen writers confirm this 
character of the Cretans. 15. Probably an allusion to the dis- 
tinotions made by the Jews in meats and drinks. 16. Bepro- 
bates disapproved and condemned when brought to the standard 
of God's word." 



CHAPTER IL 

DOCTRINE AND PRAOTICB — AGED AND YOUNG, THEIIt BECOMINa 
CONDUCT— HUSBAND AND WIPE — ^TOUNG MEN — THE MINISTBB— 
SERVANTS — GRACE AND ITS FRUITS. 

First of all, the yoang disciple of Paul, the preacher 
and minister of the Gospel, Titus, is exhorted to speak 
things which become, are the fruits of, and necessarily 
result from, sound doctrine. And then he states what 
these things are : first, in reference to aged men ; then, 
in reference to aged women ; and lastly, in reference to 
the young. 

Now, you will notice in the New Testament 
that doctrine is constantly associated with practical 
religion ; and though it be true that sound doctrine in 
the head and heart necessarily produces holy deeds in 
the life, just as a good tree produces good £ruit, yet it 
is no less true that the apostles, who knew all thiis 
constantly inculcate the necessity of good works fol^ 
lowing, and resulting from, and vindicating the exist* 
ence and power of pure, and sound, and scriptural 
doctrine. In other words, we are not to preach alone 
and exclusively the doctrines of grace. We are bound 
to follow up the statement of these with the descrip- 
tion of those practical fruits which they must bear 
and ought to bear in the life and conduct and cha- 
racter of every one that by grace heartily believes and 
receives them. 
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He says, one result of sound doctrine will be that 
" the aged men shall be sober." Sobriety does not 
relate simply to the use of alcohol, but to the use and 
influence of all things. There are men intemperate in 
thought, in ambition, in self-love, in study, in devotion 
to business. The commandment of the gospel is that 
we are not to be intemperate in anything ; but sober 
in all things ; having our hands busy in the duties of 
the world, but the regulating and the restraining heart 
hid with God, where Christ our life and our treasure 
is, and even our hands must not be always full of this 
world. " Grave." A young man can afford to be playful ; 
it is as natural to youth to be playful as it is to lambs 
to skip in spring on the green grass : there is no sin in 
play. But an old man trying to play the tricks and 
to imitate the playfulness of the child, is at least not 
grave. He may sympathise with the playful, — he may 
be childlike, and yet he need not be childish ; a dis- 
tinction that persons very often confound. I have 
heard a sermon intensely childlike, so that the youngest 
child could understand it, and yet nothing childish in 
it, so that the highest philosopher must admire and 
applaud it. There may be in the conduct of the aged 
much that is childlike, and yet nothing that is childish. 
" That they be sober, grave, temperate, sound in faith, 
in charity, in patience." 

He shows that the doctrines of the Gospel embrace 
the whole compass of life ; and that in Christ there is 
neither male nor female, Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor 
barbarian, but that Christ is all and in all. ''The aged 
women likewise, that they be in behaviour as becometh 
holiness, not false accusers." If you have nothing 
good to say of anybody, do not accuse Vvvox q^ ^w^^YOk% 
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bad ; and never accuse a person of what is bad unless 
on the most irresistible evidence ; and then go and tell 
him first his &ult before you go and tell another only 
as matter of irresistible duty. 

Secondly, "not given to much wine." It is very 
remarkable how often the Apostle inculcates this. In 
the First Epistle to Timothy he says, " A bishop raust 
not be given to wine." Now I have often been puided 
when I have listened to and read the ingenious, and in 
so far I believe useful arguments of our friends who 
take up what is called the teetotal principle, how it is 
possible to prove that the wines of Scripture were not 
alcoholic. If the wine that was used in the dajs of 
Titus was not alcoholic, what sense can there be in 
forbidding any person to be given to much wine ? Be 
not given to much wine, would be as absurd, if wine 
was not intoxicating, as it would be to say, Be not 
given to much water ; and, therefore, to say that the 
wine of Scripture was not alcoholic, or that it is sinful 
to taste wine, is, I humbly submit, untenable as long 
as there is such a text, ''Be not given to much wine." 
It is not. Abstain from all wine altogether, but from 
all approach to excess ; and this limiting the quantity 
to be drunk proves there was peril, and yet proves 
that such quantity as is proper may be lawfully drunk 
Certainly the error — if error it can be called — ^that I 
have alluded to, is on the safe side : people might 
do with much less wine than they take; and those 
who do not need it are better without it ; but still, 
if a person feels it his duty, like Timothy, to take a 
" little wine," it is lawful to do so. Our great law is 
in this, as in everything, that rich common sense which 
runs through all the word of God, — ^using the world as. 
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not abusing it ; for the fiushion of the world passeth 
away. 

He speaks next to young women, that they also be 
'' sober ; ** the word '^ sober " is applied to them as well 
as to the aged women. In what respects are they to be 
sober? Sober in their imagination, sober in dress. 
I do not say they ought to dress like the Society of 
Friends; that would be unreasonable. I cannot see 
how Grod should have made the flowers so varied and 
so beautiful ; and the stars in the sky so vivid, of so 
different sizes, shapes and forms; and lavished such 
profusion of beauty over all creation ; and the great 
exceptional thing in the world should be woman dressed 
in drab. At the same time, sobriety, moderation, and 
what becomes one's station in life, is the regulating law 
in this matter ; and good taste here &lls in with Chris- 
tian principle. If all the higher classes of our coimtry 
were to dress as the Quakers conscientiously dress, it 
would be ruinous to trade. What would become of all 
the lace houses, the silk warehouses, the riband manu- 
&cturers throughout our country, if everybody were 
to abjure the use of these things ? I think it is for 
each person to use these things as becomes his station 
in life ; and it is the duty of every man and of every 
woman, it seems to me, neither to dress behind the 
age, as some ascetic people do, nor to dress a-head of 
the age, as some go-a-head people do ; but to dress as 
becomes Christian people, soberly, in good taste, and 
in the light of the prescriptions of the word of God 
and common sense. 

Then he says, they are to teach the young women 
"to love their husbands," — ^those that are married; 
" to love their children/' — an instinct of luitAax^ <^\)sy^ 
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crated by grace ; " to be discreet," — one of the most 
excellent virtues of common life. How many excel- 
lent people do you meet with, who are really true 
Christians, but intolerably indiscreet ; they either speak 
too much, or speak at the wrong time, or speak what 
is not applicable, expedient, and right. Discretion in 
speaking, or in conduct, is the result, in many cases, of 
a fine taste, and happy and peculiar temperament; 
but where neither taste nor temperament can create it, 
look into this holy book, and study that beautiful 
example, that perfect portrait, which has been hung up 
in the sky, as in a picture gallery, for 1800 years ; on 
which friends and foes have gazed, and of which all are 
constrained to say. He lived as never man lived, and he 
spake as never man spake. 

They are also to be obedient to their own husbands. 
Here is another plain and obvious duty. But that 
obedience, let me say, has its limits. If the husband 
were to command what is contrary to the word of God, 
it would be the duty of the wife to obey God rather 
than man ; but it is always a bad sign when a husband 
needs to command; it is an ominous sign when you 
see a husband order his wife to do anything : if the 
thing be right, she, who has the finer instinct and the 
deeper sensibility, will be the first to do it ; and you 
will generally find, if many merchants, tradesmen, and 
men of business would only occasionally, not often, talk 
over their ledgers and their counting-houses with their 
wives, instead of keeping all to themselves, they would 
be saved from many a rash speculation, and sometimes 
fk'om ruin. A woman has in these matters not the 
logic that can argue out the result, but the intuitive 
instinct that sees risk where man sees success. 
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It is very remarkable, too, while we are speaking of 
relative duties, that the husband never once is com- 
manded to rule his wife. And why ? Because human 
nature would be very prone to do this ; and therefore 
he is told never to command, but to love his wife: and 
the wife is told to obey ; not waiting till he command, 
— which is never his duty, — but to obey from what 
she sees to be her duty, the duty that she owes to the 
higher, as relatively lower in the relationship of life. 
And what is the reason of this ? *' That the word of 
God be not blasphemed." 

" * To love their husbands/ <^tXav8povs. This word 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. In Eph. 
V. 25, Paul directs husbands to love their wives, and 
in verse 33, the wife to reverence her husband ; and 
here, he says that it should be one of the firat duties 
enjoined on the wife, that she should love her husband. 
All happiness in the marriage relation is based on 
mutual love. When that departs, happiness departs. 
No wealth or splendour in a dwelling — ^no gorgeousness 
of equipage or apparel — no magnificence of entertain-* 
ment or sweetness of music — and no forms of courtesy 
and politeness, can be a compensation for the want of 
affection. Mutual love between a husband and wife 
will diffuse comfort through the obscurest cottage of 
poverty ; the want of it cannot be supplied by all that 
can be furnished in the palaces of the great. * To love 
their children.' Nature prompts to this, and yet there 
are those so depraved that they have no maternal affec- 
tion. Beligion re-produces natural affection when sin 
has weakened or destroyed it, and it is the design of 
Christianity to recover and invigorate all the lost or 
weakened sensibilities of our nature* 
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'^ ' To be discreet.' The same word rendered, in 
yer. 2, * temperate,' and explained in yen 4. ' Chaste.' 
Pure, in heart and in life. ' Keepers at home.' That 
is, characteristically attentive to their domestio oon- 
oems, or to their dutio^ in their families. A similar 
ii\j unction is found in the precepts of the Pythagoreans, ' 
— ray yap yvvnuca Set oucovp^lv ical &8ov fuy&y. See 
Creuzer's ' Symbolik,' iii. 120." 

Young men are exhorted to be ''sober-minded;" and 
therefore sober in all beside. What a beautiful world 
would this be were these principles universal I What 
is the cure for the world's wrong? Christianity. 
What is the grand panacea for the world's disorder ¥ 
The grace of God In proportion as we spread these 
precious truths, and deepen them by Qod's blessing 
in the hearts of mankind, in the same proportion will 
the desert rejoice, and the solitary place blossom as 
the rose. 

He then proceeds to another relationship, and lays 
down what Titus the minister is to do. First of all, 
he is to be " a pattern of good works ; " he is not to 
be like those ministers, of one of whom, a very clever 
person, it was said, '' he preached so well that it was a 
great pity he ever left the pulpit ; and he lived so badly 
that it was a pity he ever entered into it." He is to 
be a pattern of good works. In doctrine he is to show 
uncorruptness ; the pure truth as it is inspired by the 
Spirit and revealed in the Bible. He is also to show 
gravity. Of all things upon earth the most odious, in 
my humble judgment, is buffoonery in a minister. 
Anything like wit, and wanton and amusing remark in 
the pulpit, when speaking to men about the great and 
solemn realities of heaven, is altogether intolerabla 
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In some men one could forgive it, because of redeeming 
excellences; but in all it is out of keeping. We 
ought ever in the house of God, in dealing "with heaven, 
with hell, with the soul, with God, with judgment, with 
eternity, to speak simple words, solemn thoughts, but 
in gravity, sincerity; "sound speech, that cannot be 
condemDcd ; that he that is of the contrary part may 
be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you." 
What a happy preacher must he be who, like Titus, 
had no one that could say an evil thing about him 
justly. 

Servants are exhorted to be obedient to their own 
masters ; and not only to obey them as a mercenary 
duty, but to please them in all things. There is a 
gratification we must all feel in giving pleasure to 
another ; and when we can give that pleasure in the 
fulfilment of duty, the gratification is increased a hun- 
dred fold. They are not to purloin, not to steal little 
things or great things ; in no shape to be dishonest ; 
but to show all good fidelity, "that they may adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things." 

" ' Not purloining.' Not to appropriate to them- 
selves what belongs to their masters. The word ' pur- 
loin * means, literally, to take or carry away for one's 
self; and would be applied to an appropriation to 
one's self of what pertained to a common stock, or 
what belonged to one in whose employ we are — as the 
embezzlement of public funds. Here it means that 
the servant was not to apply to his own use what 
belonged to his master ; that is, was not to pilfer — b, 
vice to which, as all know, servants, and especially 
slaves, are particularly exposed. *But showing all 
-good fidelity.' In labouring and in tdk\TL% ^^wt^ ^*l *^^ 
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property intrusted to them. ' That they may adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.' That 
they may show the fair influence of religion on them, 
in all respects, making them industrious^ honesty kind, 
and obedient. They were to show that the effect of 
the religion which they professed was to make them 
better fitted to discharge the duties of their station in 
life, however humble; or that its influence on them 
was desirable in every respect. In this way, they 
might hope also that the minds of their masters might 
be reached, and that they might be brought to respect 
and love the Gospel. Learn, hence (1), that one in the 
most humble walk of life may so live as to be an orna- 
ment to religion, as well as one favoured with more 
advantages. (2) That servants mxiy do much good, by 
so living as to show to all around them that there is a 
reality in the Gospel, and to lead others to love it 
(3) If, in this situation of life, it is a duty so to live as 
to adorn religion, it cannot be less so in more elevated 
situations. A master should feel the obligation not to 
be surpassed in religious chai'acter by his servant." — 
Barnes. 

"Servants must know and do their duty to their 
earthly masters, with a reference to their heavenly one. 
Not giving disrespectful or provoking language ; but 
taking a check or reproof with silence, not making 
confident or bold replies. When conscious of a fault, 
to excuse or justify it, doubles it. Never putting to 
their own use that which is their master's, nor wasting 
the goods they are trusted with. True religion is an 
honour to the professors of it, and they should adorn 
it in all things. The doctrine of grace and salvation 
by the Gospel, is for all ranks and conditions of meut 
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It teaches to forsake sin, and to make conscience of 
that which is good. A gospel conversation must be a 
godly conversation. It teaches to look for the glories 
of another world; for at the glorious appearing of 
Christ, the blessed hope of Christians will be complete. 
To bring us to holiness and happiness was the end of 
Christ's death. He loved us, and gave himself for us ; 
and what can we do less than love and give up ourselves 
to him 1 Bedemption from sin and sauctification of the 
nature go together." — Henry. 

Then, says the apostle, all these practical and relative 
duties, touching the highest, descending to the lowest, 
like the very atmosphere we breathe, embracing in its 
ample folds the remotest, spring from what? The 
grace of God. And what does that grace bring? 
Salvation, without money and without price. And 
yet the very grace that brings salvation for the greatest 
sinner, and forgiveness for the greatest sin, embosoms 
within it all the duties of common life which we have 
enumerated in the previous part of this chapter; for 
it teaches us. The word ** teaching" in the 12th 
verse ought strictly to be translated *' training ; *' and 
this shows that God*s grace does not teach, — that is 
the province of the Spirit, — it trains ; and how does it 
train % By trials, by afflictions, by lessons, by examples, 
by a thousand influences that fall silently like the dew, 
but saturating as the dew also ; " training us to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly,' 
the duty that each owes to himself, — " righteously,' 
the duty that each owes toliis brother, — " and godly," — 
the duty that each owes to God ; the three great aspects 
of human obedience towards ourselves, our brethren, 
and our common Father. 






i 
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This grace does not bid ns look below at relative 
duties, nor look around at social duties ; but it bids vr 
look up for a blessed hope ; " looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appeariDg of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ." Now, Bishop Middleton 
has shown, in his masterly and schclarlike discussion 
of the use of the Greek articles, that this, in common 
with other five passages in the Epistles, is descriptive 
not of two persons, — God the Father and Grod the Son, 
— but of one person. I regret to say, if such a thing 
IS a subject of regret, that Mr. Alford takes an oppo- 
site view ; but I have read twice over with great care 
Mr. Alford^s criticism, and I am satisfied he is not 
correct, and that the Bishop's judgment is correct ; and 
for other reasons than the mere criticism of the passage, 
on which Mr. Alford dwells, I think, too strongly. 
It is, " The blessed hope and glorious epiphany. There 
is in the Church of England a season called the Epi- 
phany ; that means the manifestation of our Loi d and 
Saviour Jesus Christ : and wherever that Greek word 
hnffiav€ia occurs in the New Testament associated with 
our Lord, it means his appearing personally. You never 
read of the epiphany of the Father, but constantly of 
the epiphany or revelation of the Son. As it is this 
Greek word which is here employed, the appearing I 
think must relate to one person. The Greek text, the 
ordinary usage, and the peculiar use of the Greek 
article, compel us to read the passage thus : " Looking 
for that blessed hope, the glorious epiphany of Jesus 
Chriot, our great God and Saviour." What follows 
biiiws that he is referred to: *'who" — ^not "who," 
referring to two persons, but referring to one — " gave" 
—what ? — not gold, not silver, not corruptible things; 
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but " gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works." 

" ' For the grace of Grod.' The favour of God, shown 
to the undeserving. ' That bringeth salvation.' Marg., 

* to all men, hath appeared' That is, in the margin, 
' the grace which brings salvation to all men has been 
revealed.' The marginal reading is most in accordance 
with the Greek, though it will bear either construction. 
If that which is in the text be adopted, it means that 
the plan of salvation has been revealed to all classes 
of men ; that is, that it is * announced ' or ' revealed ' 
to all the race that they may be saved. (Comp. Notes 
on Col. i. 23.) If the other rendering be adopted, it 
means that that plan was fitted to secure the salva- 
tion of * all men ; ' that none were excluded from the 
offer; that provision had been made for all, and all 
might come and be saved. Whichever interpretation 
be adopted, the sense here will not be essentially varied. 
It is, that the gospel was adapted < to man as man,* 
and therefore might include servants as well as masters ; 
subjects as well as kings ; the poor as well as the rich ; 
the ignorant as well as the learned. 

"* Teaching us.' That is, *the grace of God' so 
teaches us ; or that system of religion which is a mani- 
festation of the grace of God, inculcates the great and 
important duties which Paul proceeds to state. * That 
denying ungodHness and worldly lusts.' 'That by 
denying ourselves of these, or refusing to practise them, 
we should lead a holy life.' The word * ungodliness ' 
here means all that would be included under the word 

* impiety;' that is, all fe.ilure in the performance of 
our proper duties towards God. (See Notes, Rom. i. 18.) 

VOL. X R 
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The phrase * worldly lusts/ refers to all improper desires 
pertaiiUDg to this life — ^the desire of wealth, pleasure, 
honour, sensual indulgence. It refers to such pasfflons 
as the men of this world are prone to, and would 
include all those things which cannot be indulged in 
with a proper reference to the world to come. The 
gross passions would be of course included, and all 
those more refined pleasures also which constitute the 
characteristic and peculiar enjoyments of those who 
do not live unto God. 'We should live soberly.' 
(See the word ' soberly ' — o-ox^povcos^^texplained in the 
Notes on verses 2, 4.) It means that we should exer- 
cise a due restraint on our passions and propensities. 

* Kighteously.' Justly — Sucouos. This refers to the 
proper performance of our duties to our fellow-men; 
and it means that religion teaches us to perform those 
duties with fidelity, according to all our relations in 
life ; to all our promises and contracts ; to our fellow- 
citizens and neighbours ; to the poor, and needy, and 
ignorant, and oppressed ; and to all those who are pro- 
videntially placed in our way who need our kind offices. 

* Justice * to them would lead us to act as we would wish 
that they would toward us. *And godly.' Piously. 
That is, in the faithful performance of our duties to 
Grod. We have here, then, an epitome of all that reli- 
gion requires ! (1) Our duty to ourselves — ^included 
in the word * soberly,' and requiring a suitable control 
over our evil propensities and passions ; (2) our duty 
to our fellow-men in all the relations we sustain in life ; 
and (3) our duty to God — evinced in what will be 
properly regarded as ' a pious life.' He that does these 
things, meets all the responsibilities of his condition and 
relations; and the Christian system^ requiring the &ith- 
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ftd performance of those duties, shows how admirably 
it is adapted to man. * In this present world.' That 
is^ as long as we shall continue in it. These are the 
duties which we owe in the present life. 

" 'Looking for.' Expecting, waiting for. That is, in 
the fitithful performance of our duties to ourselves, to 
our fellow-creatures, and to God, we are patiently to 
wait for the coming of our Lord. (1) We are to believe 
that he will return ; (2) we are to be in a posture of 
expectation, not knowing when he will come ; and 
(3) we are to be ready for him whenever he shall come. 
(See Notes on Matt. xxiv. 42 — 44 ; 1 Thess. v. 4 ; 
PhiL iii. 20.) * That blessed hope.' The fulfilment of 
that hope so full of blessedness to us. * The glorious 
appearing.' (Notes, 2 Thess. ii. 8 ; comp. 1 Tim. vi. 
14; 2 Tim. i. 10; iv. 1, 8.) 'Of the great God.' 
There can be little doubt, if any, that by * the great 
God ' here, the apostle referred to the Lord Jesus, for 
it is not a doctrine of the New Testament that God 
himself, as such, or in contradistinction from his incar- 
nate Son, will appear at the last day. It is said, 
indeed, that the Saviour will come ' in the glory of his 
Father, with his angels ' (Matt. xvi. 27) ; but that God 
as such will appear is not taught in the Bible. The 
doctrine there is, that God will be manifest in his Son ; 
that the divine approach to our world will be through 
him to judge the race; and that though he will be 
accompanied with the appropriate symbols of the 
divinity, yet it wiU be the Son of God who will be 
visible. No one, accustomed to Paul's views, can well 
doubt that when he used this language, he had his eye 
throughout on the Son of God, and that he expected 
no other manifestation than what would be made 

11 2 
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through him. In no place in the New Testament is 
the phrase cirt^^avctav rov 0€ou — ' the manifestation or 
appearing of Grod ' — applied to any other one than 
Christ. It is true that this is spoken of here as the 
* appearing of the glory — t^ 80^179— of the great God/ 
but the idea is that of such a manifestation as became 
€k)d, or would appropriately display his glory." 



Notes. — '' 2. Sober, or vigilant, like soldiers who are on their 
guard against surprise. 5, Keepers at home, or careful of their 
family, a quality in females highly extolled by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 10. Purloining; secretly stealing, petty 
acts of dishonesty. The Roman servants and slaves were noto- 
riously guilty of theft. 11. The grace of God here means the 
gospel of God. Hath appeared like the rising sun breaking forth 
on a dark world. 12. Live soberly, righteously, and godly : this 
has beon called an epitome of practical religion." 



CHAPTER III. 



GOOD WORKS — POLITICAL DUTIES— OUR MERCIES — REGENERATION 
— GOOD WORKS — FOOLISH QUESTIONS — PROFESSIONS — PLACES 
AND DATES OF THE EPISTLES. 



** This chapter comprises the following subjects : — 

" 1. Titus was to instruct his hearers to be subject 
to lawful authority, and in general to manifest meek- 
ness and gentleness towards all classes of men. Ys. 
1,2. 

" 2. A reason is assigned why they should do this. Vs. 
3 — 8. They who were Christians were once, indeed, like 
others, disobedient and unholy ; they were regardless 
of law, and gave free indulgence to their evil propen- 
sities, but they had been redeemed for a better purpose, 
and it was the design of God in redeeming them, that 
they should manifest every kind of virtue. 

" 3. Titus was to avoid foolish questions, and conten- 
tions, and strifes about the law. Ver. 9. 

" 4. He who was a heretic was to be rejected after 
suitable admonitions. Vs. 10, 11. 

'* 5, Paul directs Titus to come to him at Nicopolis, 
and to bring Zenas and Apollos with him. Va 12 — 14." 

Paul instructs Titus to be sure to inculcate on his 
flock the duty of obedience to principalities, and 
powers, and magistrates; and to be ready to every 
good work. He does not say obedieiic^ \.o ^•T«^^^3C^R. 
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m opposition to a monarchy, or to a monarchy in 
contrast with a despotism ; but, whatever be the 
dominant and lawful power invested with authority in 
the realm, that power, not for wrath but for conscience' 
sake, it becomes every Christian dutifully to obey, 
"and to be ready to every good work." Are you 
called upon to enter the army of your country, in 
order to defend it ? Be ready for it. Are you called 
upon, in the exercise of lawful authority, to occupy 
some other position in your country 1 Be ready to 
occupy it, if you can be of service. Whatever good 
work is enjoined upon you by the powers that be, you 
should not only accept because it is a duty, but rejoice 
to do because it is a privilege. 

In the second place, you are *' to speak evil of no 
man, to be no brawlers, but gentle." This relates 
chiefly to what he had mentioned in the previous 
verse — obedience to principalities and powers. Do 
not speak evil of the powers that be. In our free 
country, and in the exercise of our privileges as 
Britons, we may criticise the acts, deeds, and decisions 
of our government ; but we should do so in a spirit of 
gentleness, of candour ; condemning, if we cannot help 
it, the fault, but speaking always respectfully and in 
a Christian spirit of the man. Never forget to distin- 
guish between a measure which we may oppose, and 
reprobate, and condemn, and men being in authority, 
whom we should reverence, for whom we should pray, 
and for whom we should cherish every dutiful feeling. 
That this may be our course, let us recollect what we 
ourselves were. Nothing so impresses a present duty 
as the recollection of our own once disobedience and 
depravity. " For," he says, " ^q ourselves " — ^he is not 
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ashamed to confess it, because it is truth, and the 
less ashamed because now he had been forgiven — " we 
ourselves were sometimes foolish ; " the word " fool- 
ish" is the translation of a word which means unin- 
structed, uninitiated, unenlightened ; " disobedient," 
that is, to principalities, and powers, and magistrates ; 
we were "deceived;" and what was worse, and pro- 
bably the root and source of all these mischiefe, " we 
served divers lusts and pleasures." There is no 
despotism like the despotism of a wicked heart — there 
is no anarchy like the anarchy of evil passions ; and 
be who has not learned first to rule himself will with 
great difficulty rule others ; and he who has not first 
learned to obey God will have great difficulty in obey- 
ing them that are the ordinance of God — ^principalities, 
and powers, and magistrates. 

But not only was this our character, but we were 
"liVing in malice and envy, hateful," and because 
hateful from the exercise of these passions, we were 
"hating one another." But what a glorious trans- 
formation ! — this was no longer our character after we 
knew the gospel ; for " after that the kindness and 
love of God our Saviour toward man appeared j" that 
might be translated, not more strictly, but conveying 
I think more distinctly its meaning ; " but after that 
the kindness and love toward man of God appeared ;" 
'^ after the kindness, the goodness, the liberality, and 
the philanthropy of God appeared; then," he says, 
** he saved us according to his mercy :" wherever there 
is mercy there can be no merit. If God deal with us 
in justice, then he apportions to us what we deserve ; 
if he deal with us in mercy, then he bestows upon us 
blessings, not according to our own de&^tta qy \£is?\\s.^ 
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but according to his own free grace. Well, he says, 
" God saved us according to his mercy, not by, or in 
virtue of, works of righteousness which we have done." 
In other words, we are saved not by any work we do, 
or any grace wo exercise ; we are not saved by repent- 
ance ; if so, that would be something that we do ; for 
though it be by grace that we repent, yet it is we 
that repent : we are not saved by faith ; faith is not 
a Saviour; it is something that we exercise or do; 
we believe. We are not baved by anything we have 
done, how ever excellent ; or anything we can do, how 
ever good ; nor in any shape, or sense, or degree, are 
we saved by works of righteousness which we have 
done ; " but by his mercy, and through the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost." I 
was very sorry to read in Alford's Critical Commen- 
tary that he looks upon "the washing of regeneration" 
as denoting baptism ; and that he holds a view — I admit 
a modified view — of what is called baptismal regene- 
ration. His whole argument for putting this inter- 
pretation on the passage is that the word rendered 
** washing " ought not to be translated so, but " bath." 
The Greek word is derived from a verb that means 
"to wash:" but there is another Greek word which 
more strictly means "a bath." But on opening the 
lexicons, and referring to several critical passages which 
they have quoted, I find that the word as often means 
the element in which one is washed as the basin or 
bath in which the element is contained. His idea, 
however, is that it means "by the bath of regenera- 
tion;" which he says is baptism. Now in the first 
place, it is doubtful if it refers to baptism at all. We 
read constantly in the Word of God of the Spirit 
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descending like the rains upon the mown grass; we 
read of the Spirit being poured out : he was poured 
out at Pentecost. We have the expression, " I will 
pour out my Sphit upon all flesh;" the imagery of 
"water, from its cleansing peculiarity, being constantly 
applied, long before Christian baptism was instituted, 
to the work of the Holy Spirit upon the human heart. 
And therefore it seems quite natural that the apostle, 
in speaking of the Holy Spirit of God and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, rfiould use the accustomed imagery, 
and should call it '' the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost." But suppose now the 
washing of regeneration should be baptism, we do not 
deny that it is a duty and a privilege to be baptized : 
on the contrary, our blessed Lord says, "He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved." But when 
be gives the converse in the very next verse — what does 
he say ? — " But he that believeth not shall be damned," 
you observe that in the last clause the reference to 
baptism is left out. This is not unsuggestive : " He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ;" £i.ith in 
Christ being the ground of our acceptance, baptism 
being the outward profession of it ; " but he that 
believeth not," whether he be baptized or not, " shall 
be damned," or condemned ; the baptized may not be 
believers. Suppose this washing of regeneration did 
really mean baptism, it is but half of what is here 
required ; for there must be also " the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost." And therefore we allege, even taking 
Mr. Alford's criticism, that no baptism is of any avail, 
unless there be either in it, or by it, or after it, or 
before it, the renewing of the Holy Ghost ; and if we 
be renewed by the Holy Ghost, then "v^ %\vaiL ^jsas^s. 
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baptism, if not baptized; and if we be not renewed 
by the Holy Ghost, it matters very little whether we 
be baptized or not ; we are aliens and strangers to the 
covenant of promise, and from the commonwealth of 
Israel. 

Well, then, the result of all this is, " that being justi- 
fied by his grace, we should be made heirs according 
to the hope of eternal life." An heir indicates rela- 
tionship. Therefore we are sons of God and heirs of 
Christ. Then he mentions another of those faithful 
sayings which constantly occur in Timothy and Titus. 
He says, " This is a faithful saying ;" apparently one of 
the forms of sound words that he wished- Titus to recol- 
lect ; " and these things I will that thou affirm con- 
stantly," namely, " that they which have believed in God 
might be carefiil to maintain good works." That preacher 
who always preaches the distinguishing doctrines of 
grace — and he cannot preach them too often — ^but omits 
the resulting duties, and privileges, and fruits of good 
works, though on the plea that sound doctrine, which is 
true, is always followed by good works, or by a good life, 
does not obey the command of St. Paul, which is to 
preach the sound doctrine he has here laid down, and 
also to show people, and impress upon their hearts, the 
necessity and duty of good works. " These things are 
good and profitable unto men." " But," he says, ** avoid 
foolish questions ;" all the tales of tradition, genealogies, 
so-called apostolic succession, and all the other historical 
absurdities which have been put forward by puerile 
or misguided men as foundations for a valid and 
Christian ministry. " And all strivings about the 
law," that is, ceremonial requirements ; " for they are 
unprofitable and vain." 
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^^ A man that is an heretic after the first and second 
admonition reject." If this text had been committed 
to a revision by the Pope of Home, he would have said, 
" A man that is an heretic after the first and second 
admonition bum j" but as it was inspired by the Spirit 
of God, and written by an apostle, a nobler and a 
milder spirit pervades it. '^ A man that is an heretic 
after the first and second admonition reject ;*' do not 
insult, reproach, or kill him ; but, as a congregation 
or church, reject him j that is to say, let him leave 
you and associate with somebody else, where his taste 
and temper can be better suited; ''knowing that 
he that is such, is subverted, and sinneth, being con- 
demned of himsel£" 

Then he says, ''When I shall send Artemas unto 
thee, or Tychicus, be diligent to come unto me to 
Nicopolis; for I have determined there to winter. 
Bring Zenas the lawyer" — ^then lawyers may be Chris- 
tians — "and Apollos on their journey." A tent-maker 
also may be a Christian ; physician, soldier, statesman, 
all may be Christians ; whatever in itself is not intrin- 
sically wrong may be inspired by the gospel, and 
adopted by a Christian, and made a means of good to 
mankind, and of giving honour to God. Then he 
inculcates that they should learn to maintain good 
works. 

At the close of this Epistle we read, " It was written 
to Titus, ordained the first bishop of the church of the 
Cretians, from Nicopolis of Macedonia." There is not 
one word of truth in that from beginning to end ; and 
it is time that these paragraphs added to every Epistle 
were expunged ; for at least three-fourths of them are 
untrue, and the remaining fourth GOi\i^t& <^i \£^<^x^ >^^ 
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babilities : they were not inspired ; they are not part 
of Scripture ; they are not in the original, they were 
sabsequently introduced by persons commenting on the 
Word of God. 



Notes. — " 6. Regeneration ; the new birth, of which baptiam 
was a type or sign, John ilL 3, 5 ; 1 Pet. iii. 21. 10. An heretic, 
or one who holds and promotes erroneous doctrine. 11. Sub- 
verted, an allusion to the breaking up of the foundation of a 
building. 12. Nicopolis, a city in Thrace. Zenas the lawyei 
might formerly have been a teacher of the laws among the Jews, 
or a Roman lawyer. 



CHAPTER III. 4—7. 



ORACB AND GOOD WORKS. 



" But after that the kindness and love of God our 
Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost ; which he shed on us abun- 
dantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour ; that being 
justified by his grace, we should be made heirs accord- 
ing to the hope of eternal life." 

Many of the texts of the New Testament Scriptures 
are allusive to the facts, the historical facts, relating to 
God's ancient people as recorded in the Books of the 
Pentateuch. It is impossible to escape the conviction 
that the Jewish people sustained a sort of typical rela- 
tionship to us ; and that their outward history, acted 
out in Egypt, in the desert, and in the land of Canaan, 
was in some degree the outward exponent of an inner 
history peculiar to the experience of every child of 
€k)d and heir of eternal life. After reading the 9th 
chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy, we must see that 
the apostle who wrote this had some thoughts, and 
&.cts, and phenomena in his recollection, when the very 
phraseology that Moses uses towards the children of 
Israel he lifts to a higher platform, and applies to a 
nobler and a more glorious object. He traces all tba. 
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good they have received to the loving-kindness of God : 
he shows them that they are heirs of eternal life, the 
true Canaan, the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God ; that they are entitled to it, not by works of 
righteousness which they had done, — that whole pre- 
paration, from the first stage to the last, lies in the 
mercy that saved us, in the washing of regeneration 
and in the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

Were these phrases singular or peculiar to this 
passage, one would not be so much struck by it ; but 
it seems to have been the continuous eiOfort of the 
inspired penman to inculcate that very idea which is 
thus expressed in the text I have read. For instance, 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, ii. 4 : " God, who 
is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved 
us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us." Then the 8th verse: "For by grace" — ^that is, 
gratis ; the meaning of the word grace is gratis, without 
payment, pledge, promise, or equivalent of any sort — 
" for by grace are ye saved through faith ; and that 
not of yourselves : it is the gift of God. Not of works, 
lest any man should boast " — ^that is, " Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done." " For we are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works." 
So the same apostle, writing to his beloved son in the 
faith, Timothy, tells us, in 2 Tim. i. 9, that '' God hath 
saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not ac- 
cording to our works, but according to his own purpose 
and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began." 

All this might be fairly and justly concluded with a 
sentiment expressed in Jeremiah, but involved in all 
the teaching of the apostles : '^ Thus saith the Lord, Let 
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not the wise man glory in his wisdom, nor the mighty 
man glory in his might, nor the rich man glory in his 
riches j but let him that glorieth glory only in this, 
that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the 
Lord, which exercise loving-kindness on the earth." 

Now I ask, why this constant dissuasive from trust- 
ing in something that we have done ? Why this con- 
stant persuasion that we owe the least atom of grace 
and the last crown of glory not to works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but to something altogether 
extrinsic to ourselves ? The reason of it is this. The 
last lesson that man will learn is, how little he is in the 
estimate of God ; and the very first instinct that begins 
to develop itself in man's heart is that he is something, 
and that he has something wherein he may glory and 
boast in the sight of God. The feeling will spring up 
in the heart of the very holiest — a feeling he may 
crush, but will never be able to extinguish, till grace is 
merged in glory, and time is lost in eternity — that 
after we have given something to a good cause, or done 
something that is in itself intrinsically good, this is 
something now that will make God so far a debtor to 
us, that will give us so far credit in his sight j and if 
not the price, which we dare not say, of an entrance 
into glory, yet we feel as if it had placed us in a better 
position in reference to God than we held before, and 
that we may plead in his sight what we dare not have 
pleaded in other circumstances, nor on any other occa- 
sion. Such is the very tendency of human nature : in 
the case of the unregenerate, it is the predominant 
feeling ; in the case of a truly regenerate Christian, it 
is a feeling that creeps in, and thrusts itself upon the 
heart, that we may crush and crucify and put away^ 
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but can never utterly prevent finding access and plead- 
ing for hospitality where it should have none. 

Let us show that there is nothing in works of 
righteousness that we have done that can entitle us in 
the least to heaven. First, were our actions purer £ar 
than they are — were our works of righteousness of a 
nobler stamp than those of Howard's, or of the most 
virtuous men that ever passed through the world- 
were they of fex greater extent than they are — ^yet> if 
we have committed one single sin, all we have done, all 
we can do, would render null and void the sentence that 
is written, and is stable as the very throne of God— 
*' Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
that are written in the law to do them;" and '* the soul 
that sins shall die." I do not discuss the justice or 
fairness of it; I am merely unfolding what is in a book 
that I assume is recognised as the very mind and will 
of the Almighty. One single sin expelled Adam and 
Eve, notwithstanding all their previous innocence, from 
Paradise and its glory. Can you expect that a single 
sin will have less expulsive and disruptive force now, 
or that that will be overlooked in the guilty which was 
not overlooked in the innocent, when both retained 
their loyalty and Paradise its loveliness? One sin is 
the transgression of the law ; it is not the evil that is 
done to another by that sin — it is not the physical or 
moral iniquity that is in the sin; its first and great 
aspect is the transgression of God's holy law, an act of 
disloyalty, or revolt, or high treason against the Ma- 
jesty of Heaven. If so, it brings the party guilty of it 
under that sentence, " The soul that sins " — which is 
the transgression of the law — " shall die ;" and all the 
good you have done cannot make the least difiference. 
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and virtues are not like debts and credits in which 
can strike a balance; no amount of excellence 
atone for a single past sin, or prevent the appli- 
in of a holy law, or fell to bring down upon the 
J all the judgments that are written in this book, 
our works of righteousness are to be rewarded, by 
ame reason our works of sin ought to be ptmished. 
n plead the good done as a reason for reward, why 
"e the evil done as a reason — and a powerful reason 
• punishment 1 Why select the one aspect of your 
icter as entitling you to heaven, but shut your eyes 
read a veil over the other aspect of your character 
serving everlasting ruin ? Why should you argue, 
.ther, why should you expect, that the works of 
90usness you have done, supposing you have 
them, should blossom into everlasting joy, but 
or forget that the works of wickedness you have 
ought by the same justice to issue in everlasting 
y ? It is as unjust of God not to punish sin as it 
L be unjust not to reward righteousness ; and if in 
character there be sin and holiness, if there be 
i of righteousness and works of evil, I cannot see 
jrou can infer that the works of righteousness 
^e everlasting joy, but reject the no less patent 
lat works of evil deserve everlasting misery. It 
, therefore, utterly impossible that you can be 
led without being punished, or that you can be 
led without being rewarded, if works that you 
lone in your present state are to have weight in 
lining right and title to your everlasting con- 
But if you will analyze even the works of 
)usne8s that you have done, you will detect a 
nportant element in determvnm^ \b!^ ^^v;^ %3^ 

X 8 
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worth of them. For instance, there is no sin m the 
past of your life without some admixture of good in it; 
and there is no work of righteousness in the past of 
your life without some alloy of evil in it There is 
no absolute and unmitigated righteousness except in 
heaven ; there is no absolute and unmitigated wicked- 
ness except in helL 

The good mixed with evil does not prevent that evil 
being a transgression of God's law; and the evil that is 
mixed with good prevents your good being the fulfil- 
ment of that law. This is an important distinction : 
the good that is mixed with the sins that you commit 
does not prevent your sins being the transgression of 
the law, because they are sins ; and, in the next place, 
the evil that is mixed with your good does prevent 
your good being the fulfilment of God's holy law. 
Your works of righteousness, because mixed with evil, 
will not rise to the great standard that God requires so 
as to deserve heaven ; and your works of evil, because 
mingled with good, are not thereby arrested, however 
diluted in their evil and destroying effects and issue. 
You can see, therefore, how completely you have not 
only evil in your character distinct from good, but the 
very good in your character is alloyed with evil ; and 
the evil deserves the curse, and the good is not entitled 
to the blessing, because not the fulfilment of God's 
holy law. It seems to me, therefore, that the most 
close and accurate investigation will show all that 
reflect impartially, that not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, such as they are in the best and 
most exalted of mankind, can we ever hope to obtain 
an entrance into everlasting life, or to deserve that rest 
that remaineth for the people of God. 
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As to works of another class, there must be grievous 
misapprehensions if any one should suppose that they 
can at all entitle him to heaven. Some think prayer 
is first an expiation, and next a merit. But the man 
that prays, in order to plead that prayer as a contri- 
bution to his title to heaven, has not prayed at all ; 
and the man who repents, under the belief that his 
repentance is an expiation of his sin, has not truly 
repented at all. No prayer is righteousness that you 
can plead as a ground of acceptance ; no sorrow for sin 
is expiation that you can urge as washing away sin. If 
one were to draw the confirmation of this where it may 
be easily drawn, from listening to the songs of the 
blessed, or gazing into the inner glory, where all is holy, 
and pure, and happy, we shall find in the songs of the 
redeemed about the throne not one allusion to anything 
they have done, or even to anything they were, except 
by the contrast to heighten the greatness of the good- 
ness of Him who washed their robes, and made them 
white in his own blood, and brought them from being 
sufferers on earth to reign with him on his throne in 
glory. If ever the thoughts of the saved in heaven 
travel backward to the scenes through which they 
passed on earth, it is only to return upward to heaven 
again, charged with a richer and a deeper sense of the 
greatness of that grace that plucked them as brands 
from the burning, and set them with palms in their 
hands, and songs of victory upon their lips : " Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood ; and hath made us kings and priests unto 
our God j unto him be glory, and honour, and thanks- 
giving, and praise.'* It would seem, fi:om all these 
expressions^ that there is nothing in anythixi^-^^NjwW^^ 

s2 
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done, in anything you have suffered, that can in the 
least degree— and it is very important you should really 
feel this— contribute to or make up a right, or title, or 
ground on which you can be admitted into heaven. It 
is a sadly humbling thought, but it is our oonditimi ; 
and he who can inspect his own heart most minutely 
will see least in it to be proud of; and the most 
excellent on earth, who can retrace his own biography 
most impartially, will rather be disposed to put hm 
hand upon his mouth, and his mouth in the dust, 
and to cry as one of old, '' God be merciful to me a 
sinner." 

If the law of Sinai be the expression of the mind and 
the will of Qod — ^if heaven be a reward for perfect obe- 
dience, and if it be the place into which nothing that is 
unholy, nothing that defileth, can possibly enter — ^Uien 
either aU mankind must be precipitated, without excep- 
tion, into everlasting ruin, or some great provision must 
be made in the economy of heaven by which that law 
shall be seen not to be trodden down, and yet the 
violator of a broken law shall be admitted notwith- 
standing into heaven. I say, if I read the law of God, 
as it is expressed on the tables of stone, correctly, it 
says that there is everlasting heaven only to perfect 
righteousness. But, knowing that there is no such 
thing upon earth, and feeling that we are all guilty in 
the sight of God, we must come to this result, that 
either all must perish, without a solitary exception, and 
endure the inexhaustible issues, evils, and penalties of 
sin j or God, in his infinite wisdom and abundant mercy, 
must provide some great plan by which it shall be 
seen that he has not shrunk from what he has said in 
his holy law, and yet can receive sinners that he has 
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denounced in that law, to the bosom of his mercy, in 
everlasting love, and for happiness in heaven. 

We rejoice that the latter alternative is the good 
news we have to speak, from Sunday to Simday, to 
every soul that doeth CTil. It is embosomed in such 
thrilling accents as these : " God so loved the world " — 
this wicked, disloyal, guilty, polluted, ruined world — 
" God so loved the world, that he gave" — ^whatl not 
gold, not wealth, not angels or archangels, but ^'he 
gave his only-begotten Son." The meaning of that 
phrase, I cannot illustrate ; the nature of that relation- 
ship, I know nothing of : all that the text tells me is 
that God loved me as much as he loved his own Son; and 
that, rather than that I, a guilty sinner, should perish 
for ever, God gave the brightness of his glory to be a 
man of sorrows, and to die upon the cross, and redeem 
me by his precious blood. I do not attempt to explain 
it — ^I do not even seek now to illustrate it ; that is the 
simple fact, that the Son of God was incarnate in 
human nature, was a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. He took my place as a sinner, he endured 
what I had provoked, he met what the law denounced 
upon the sinner ; and because he bore my curse, and 
met the denunciation upon me, intercepting it from 
me, I am free frt>m that curse. And, secondly, though 
the legislator, and above law, and not bound to obey 
law, yet he obeyed that law which I could not then and 
cannot now obey; and in virtue of his obedience to 
that law, as my representative, I am accepted, in the 
infinite compassion of God, just as if I had endured 
hell, and exhausted it, — just as if I had never sinned, 
but obeyed the law, and earned the reward of heaven. 
Such is the simple statement of the GospeL If I qksi^ 
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believer in that blessed Saviour,-^^tfid I am not using 
rash words, — God can no more condemn me than he 
can condemn Christ Jesus. If that Saviour be my 
righteousness, and my representative at the judgment, 
then (rod can no more exclude me from heaven than 
he can exclude that Saviour ; for his agony and bloody 
sweat are as if they were mine — his complete and 
spotless obedience is as if it were mine. He endured 
all I deserved as a sinner, and I am fr^e ; he obeyed 
all that I owed as a creature, and I am just ; and in 
him, the Lord my Eighteousness, there is no con- 
demnation to the greatest sinner that flees to him for 
acceptance. "The soul that sins shall die" — ^that is 
eternally and immutably true ; but it is no less true, 
the soul that believes on Christ Jesus shall live for ever 
and for ever. 

I know the objections that will rise in some minds- 
Some have the idea that Christ's righteousness ekes 
out what we do. Eke out what you do ! Why, I have 
shown that you have never done any good without 
alloy at all ; and to say that his righteousness ekes out 
ours is monstrous absurdity, — ^is ruinous falsehood. 
Others have the idea that because Christ died, a sincere 
though imperfect obedience will be a title to heaven. 
Now, does God's holy law say, " Thou shalt not murder; 
but if you should be sincere in killing another, and 
repent, that sincerity and repentance will be an expia- 
tion of the monstrous crime " ? or is any such element 
as sincerity admitted at all into the law as diluting sin, 
or giving excellence, and virtue, and glory to obe- 
dience? I cannot see that it is. The law of €rod 
demands at this moment of me what it demanded 
when it was proclaimed on Sinai. God's law is not in 
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the least diluted ; it is now the law just as real as when 
it was pronounced on Sinai, '^ The soul that doeth these 
things shall liye." God demands now of me a per- 
fect righteousness before he will admit me into heaven. 
Then how do I gain heaven 1 I answer, Not by works 
of righteousness which I have done, but by works of 
righteousness that my representative and substitute 
Saviour hath done, I expect to be admitted, and justi- 
fied, and accepted before Gfod. 

After stating, " Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done," — showing that by these we are only 
entitled and prepared for eternal misery, — the apostle 
proceeds to unfold the great alternative to. which I 
have alluded ; namely, that, " according to his mercy, 
he saved us, by the washing of regeneration and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour ; that being justified 
by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life." Now, the very first phrase imder 
which he sets this forth is, " He has saved us." This 
includes justification — "justified by his grace;" sancti- 
fication — " the washing of regeneration ;" adoption — 
'' made sons or heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life." Justification rescues us from a state of con- 
demnation, and brings us into a state of acceptance ; 
sanctification delivers us from a character stained with 
guilt, and imparts to us a character that makes us 
daily ripe for glory. The state of every one is the 
dead level of common ruin ; God's curse, like an irre- 
sistible avalanche, pressing upon every soul that doeth 
evil ; and we can no more lift ourselves from the state 
where sin has laid us than we can put forth wings and 
soar from earth to the remotest fixed star. We are 
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not only ruined, but we are helpless. From this stAte, 
we are told, he saved us; Christ's atonement is ac- 
cepted, Christ's righteousness is our title ; and through 
&ith in him, the merit, not in the faith, but in the 
object of the &ith, Christ Jesus, we are lifted from that 
dead, and lowly, and miserable level, and placed upon 
the sunny table-land of acceptance, on which all the 
fruits of the Spirit burst into more than Eden beauty, 
and possess more than Eden fragrance; and in that 
state there is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus : but we stand before God at this moment, 
if we be believers, just as entitled to heaven as we shall 
be when we enter into heaven and mix with its ever- 
lasting joys. 

A title is either good or bad. Christ's righteousness 
is our title ; if it be good, it is just as good now as it 
will be ten thousand years hence. It is a perfect right 
of admission into the presence of Qod. And yet we are 
told that this title is not ours by any right. Though 
Christ is set forth as our atonement, though his obe- 
dience is set forth as our righteousness, yet we are told 
very distinctly that we are still justified by grace. 
Though God has given Christ to die for all that believe 
he is not bound to give me his Holy Spirit, or to enable 
me to believe. It is of grace that he saves an indi- 
vidual, as it was of grace that he gave Christ to die for 
all that believe. Grace gave Christ into the world; 
and the same grace is needed to give me as an indi- 
vidual to Christ. This is a change of state. Then the 
second is change of character — "the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

Mark well the distinction here that is often for- 
gotten. Justification is a change of state ; that is to 
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say^ we are lifted from the cell in which we are shut up 
as prisoners into the sunshine in which we are free. 
But to take a man from a prison cell, who is depraved 
and criminal, and to put him into the drawing-room of 
the noblest of the land, is to give him a change of state 
indeed ; but, it does not follow that he will haye the 
character that will enable him to mix in social life, and 
conduct himself as becomes a loyal subject of the Queen 
or a right member of society. And therefore there is 
wanting not only a change of state, but there is wanted 
a change of character ; and this change of character is 
expressed in these words : " The washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost." Christ's right- 
eousness is our investiture with a new right j the Holy 
Spirit's regeneration and renewing is the impartation 
of a new character. The first entitles me to cross the 
threshold of heaven and mingle with its company ; the 
second makes me fit for breathing the air of heaven, 
joining in its songs, participating in its joys, and tasting 
of its pleasures. And it is just as necessary that I 
should have a new character, which I have not by 
nature, to fit me for heaven, as it is that I should have 
a new title which I lost in Paradise, in order to give 
me a right to cross the threshold of heaven. 

And this is the answer, now, to those persons who 
say, " Why, if people are saved by what Christ has 
done for them, and if their own works of righteousness 
which they do contribute nothing, why then," they will 
argue, " let us live as we like ; we need not mind what 
we do : we are saved not by what we do, and we shall 
be condemned not by what we do; for we are saved by 
the righteousness of another." The answer to that is, 
we believe in a triune God. We believe in Chri&t'a 
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work as our title ; but, ever present with that, never 
separated from it, we believe in the Holy Spirit's work 
within us as our fitness. And the best evidence that 
you have a title to heaven is that you have a fitness 
for it; or, in other words, translated into other lan- 
guage, the fruits of the outer life are the evidence of 
the condition of the heart and trust within. 

Sanctification is here called " the washing of rege- 
neration and renewing of the Holy Ghost," It has 
been argued by some that this is baptism, and that 
baptism is therefore necessarily regeneration. But you 
must not restrict the word regeneration to that It is, 
" By the washing of regeneration, and the washing or 
renewing of the Holy Ghost." The word washing is 
applied to '* regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost." And,* besides, it is altogether a monstrous ex- 
travagance of interpretation to argue that wherever 
water is alluded to, baptism is necessarily alluded to. 
If there had been no such controversy, I do not think 
there would have ever been such a construction. 
For instance, when I read the passage, ^* Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters," I never 
should have thought of referring that to baptism 
because water is spoken of. In the same manner, 
when I read, " He that believeth in me, my word shall 
be to him a well of living water, springing up into ever- 
lasting life ;" or, again, " Whoso drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again ; but he that drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst" All that 
conversation of our blessed Lord with the woman of 
Samaria, respecting water, I should never think of 
applying to baptism because water is alluded to. And 
so in the Apocalypse : " The Spirit and the bride say, 
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Come. And let. him that heareth say, Come. And let 
him that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely." We never apply that to 
baptism. Then why should we apply this to baptism 1 
The word baptism does not occur. In the same man- 
ner, " He that eateth this bread shall live for ever." I 
should not think of applying that to the Lord's Supper 
— namely, to eating the bread that is there eaten — 
*' Our Communion is with the Father and the Son." 
Because the Lord's Supper is called the Commimion, 
I should not think of applying that to the Commimion 
itself People, when they are embarked in the midst 
of a controversy, especially a controversy of that subtle, 
delicate, and difl&cult description, are always prone to 
read their Bibles in the light of the discussion in which 
they are engaged, instead of bringing the light of their 
Bibles to iUimiinate the difficulties of the discussion 
itself. The design of the word "washing" here is 
plainly this : that just as washing with water removes 
every stain from the body, or from a material sub- 
stance, so it is beautifully employed to denote the 
action of the Holy Spirit on the moral and spiritual 
economy of man; by which all the stains of the Mi are 
expunged, all the traces of our past disloyalty are re- 
moved, and the whole man is made a new creature ; 
according to the prayer that David uses in the fifty- 
first Psalm : " Wash me, and I shall be whiter than the 
snow ; create in me a clean heart ; renew within me a 
right spirit." That is " the washing of regeneration, 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost." And therefore I 
hold that there is not the least allusion to baptism 
here ; nor can you make out such an allusion except 
by a forced and unnatural construction. 
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We have thus, then, first our right and our title to 
heaven — ^namely, '' not by works of righteoosnees whidi 
we have done," but justified by grace through Christ 
Jesus. We have here ''the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost," or our sanctifioatioD, 
the perfect state, the progressiye character. The outer 
state, a title incapable of increase; the inner character, 
a progress from grace to grace, till at last we appear 
before God in Zion. And then the result of all this 
will be that we become heirs of eternal life. Now, this 
is a most expressiye word — theirs of eternal life. That 
very word excludes all merit. " To as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God i" and, says the apostle, " if sons, then heirs." 
Whyl Because the heirship of an estate is not the 
purchase of the estate, but a right to it through rela- 
tionship, consanguinity, and blood. The very &ct here 
that we are called the heirs of heaven implies that we 
obtain heaven not as the result of our merits, but as 
the result of a relationship that is previously given to 
ua For instance, the heir of an estate, the son of a 
nobleman or gentleman who is heir to title and estate, 
may have been a very bad man, may in his moral con- 
duct be very depraved and corrupt ; but because his 
character is so, his heirship is not thereby touched 
or invalidated. I am not saying that we can be 
heirs of heaven, and be of depraved character — I have 
shown that the very reverse is true ; but what I am 
showing is, that the element of merit, or even the 
element of character, does not enter into this relation- 
ship of which I am last speaking ; that we are the 
heirs of heaven because we have been made the sons ct 
God by adoption, and thereby heirs and joint-heirs 
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with Ohrist. Adam lost his estate by his ofimes ; the 
Jew was expelled from Canaan on account of his 
wickedness ; but we have an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away. If we are 
bom again, we are sons of God : nothing but the new 
birth can make us new sons ; and if we be the sons of 
God, then we are the heirs of an inheritance incorrup- 
tible and undefiled, and that &deth not away. There 
is no vacillation in the promise, there is no precarious- 
ness in the estate. Between the richest heir in England 
and the greatest estate that the sun shines upon, there 
are a thousand incidents and accidents that may make 
the heir and his inheritance never meet ; but between 
the humblest son of God and this everlasting inherit- 
ance there are no accidents, no obstructing incidents. 
We are kept for the estate, and the estate is kept for 
UB. No cloud shall darken its glory, no thief shall 
break in and steal. There are no couches for the sick ; 
there are no graves for the dead : it is the gathering- 
place of all the fiimily of our Father in heaven — ^the 
happy meeting-place for explanation, for recognition, 
for solution, for all that man's heart yearns for upon 
earth, and far more than man lost when he was cast 
forth from Paradise, a pilgrim and a stranger. 

I have tried in these words to present very plainly a 
brief epitome of the Gospel — a very short but expressive 
summary of what we are by nature, what we are made 
by grace, what we may hope fo» in glory. Let us 
remember the origin of all, the loving-kindness of God. 
We had no claim, we offered up no petition; he looked 
upon us, and loved us, not because we were loveable, 
but in order to make us so. The striking contrast 
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between a creature's love and God's love is this : when 
a creature loves a creature, it is because of something 
loveable or beautiful in the being that is loved : but 
when Gk)d loves a sinner, it is in spite of everything 
unlovely, and in order to make that sinner lovely as 
he should be. It was " after the loving-kindness of 
God our Saviour appeared." Next, all is through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. He is the expression of the greatness 
of God's love ; he is the vehicle of the current of that 
love to us. He shows us how much God loved us, and 
he brings to us that love wherewith he loved us. The 
least blessing cannot be had external to Christ Jesus ; 
the greatest blessing may be had freely in his name. 
Lastly, we have here the Holy Spirit, " the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost." He 
takes of the things that Christ has done, and shows 
them to us ; he plants feith in our hearts ; he gives us 
that sense of our ruin that makes us ask for recovery; 
he explains to us where that recovery is. This is a 
very humbling thought, that the most eloquent and 
impressive appeal on behalf of the everlasting Gospel 
that ever was addressed to listening souls can have no 
more effect, as far as salvation is concerned, than the 
tinkling cymbal and the sounding brass, unless the 
Holy Spirit that inspired the message in the outer book 
imprint the message on the inner heart, and make 
theory a life and sermons an experience, in power and 
in demonstration of the Holy Ghost. Here we have, 
accordingly, the whole triune, Jehovah. In this very 
text we have the loving-kindness of God, — we have the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost ; and all given us through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. In other words, here is the 
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doctrine of the Trinity, — not a dry, naked skeleton, as 
it is presented in Catechisms and Creeds, even the most 
excellent ; but fruitful, full of comfort, salvation, and 
of peace. It needs Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to 
save the least sinner; and, blessed be his glorious 
name, the greatest sinner is not beyond the reach of 
his recoveiy. 



EXPOSITION OF PHILEMON. 



THE FUGinVB SLAVE. 



'^ Philemon was an inhabitant of Colosse, a person 
of some note and wealth, and a convert under the 
ministry of St. Paul. Onesimus was the slave of 
Philemon : having run away from his master, he went 
to Kome, where he was converted to the Christian 
&ith, by the word as set forth by Paul, who kept him 
till his conduct proved the truth and sincerity of his 
conversion. He wished to repair the injury he had 
done to his master, but fearing the punishment of his 
offence, he entreated the apostle to write in his favour 
to Philemon." 

'* Of Philemon, to whom this epistle was addressed, 
almost nothing more is known thaxL can be ascertained 
from the epistle itself. It is short, and of a private 
character ; but it is a bright and beautiful gem in the 
volume of inspiration. 

" From Col. iv. 9, it may be inferred that the person 

to whom it was addressed was an inhabitant of Colosse, 

since Onesimus, concerning whom this epistle was 

written, is there menUoiied »& * cyaa Q»t tham.^' See 
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Notes on that verse. Comp. the ingenious remarks of 
Paley, JTbr. Paul, on Colossians, No. IV. He is said 
by Calmet and Michaelis to have been wealthy; but 
this cannot be determined with certainty, though it is 
not improbable. The only circumstances which seem 
to indicate this are, that Onesimus had been his ^ ser- 
vant/ from which it has been inferred that he was an 
owner of slaves; and that he appears to have been 
accustomed to show hospitality to strangers, or, as 
Michaelis expresses it, 'travelling Christians.' See 
verse 22 of the epistle. But these circumstances are 
not sufficient to determine that he was a man of pro- 
perty. There is no evidence, as we shall see, that he 
was a slave-holder; and Christians in moderate circum- 
stances were accustomed to show hospitality to their 
brethren. Besides, it is not said in verse 22 that he 
was accustomed to show general hospitality ; but Paul 
merely asks him to provide for him a lodging. It is 
probable that he had been accustomed to remain with 
him when he was in Colosse. 

*^ It is quite clear that he had been converted under 
the ministry of the apostle himselfl lliis appears 
from what is said in verse 19 : * I do not say to thee 
how thou owest unto me even thine own self* " — Barnes, 

It is, first of aU, important that we should ascertain 
the actual history of the persons who are mentioned 
in this epistle, that we may understand alike its mean- 
ing, its drift, and its allusions. It appears that Phile- 
mon was a Christian person in the Church of Colosse ; 
and that he had occupied some distinguished personal 
or official position in that place. It also appears that 
he had a slave — ^for that is the strict meaning of the 
word-— of the name of Onesimus; that this sl&v^ Is^jl 

VOL. Z. T 
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been guilty of some disobedience, or contumacy, or 
more probably, from a slight allusion in this epistle, o! 
positive dishonesty; that in consequence of this he 
fled, having committed a great crime, and fearing the 
punishment of his master; for in these days slaves 
were treated with great cruelty; and the power of the 
master over his slave was &r too great to be entrusted 
with safety to any human being. Fearing that thii 
master would cast him into prison, or in some othei 
way punish him, he fled. Accidentally, as the world 
would say, he came to the great centre and metropolis 
of all that was good, and all that was profligate alsa 
In the course of his sojourn at Rome, accidentally, ac 
the world would again say, he heard of a Hebrew whc 
preached something about a Messiah. He went tc 
hear the apostle Paul, with no disposition to be pro- 
fited, with little hope of getting good from him; bul 
as a matter of curiosity, and to spend an otherwise idlf 
hour; he knew he would hear a remarkable man, whc 
spoke with great power, with impressive eloquence 
and was creating in the hearts of them that went tc 
him a very deep and holy impression. He heard th< 
great apostle ; the consequence of that visit, and pro 
bably of subsequent and similsur visits, was, that hi 
became a Christian. After this he tells his whol< 
story to Paul; Paul takes a deep interest in th< 
fugitive slave ; for, like a Christian minister, the hum 
blest sufferer was not beneath his notice; but as fit ai 
object of his sympathy, and having as great a claim oi 
his kindness, as the highest and the noblest in th< 
land. 

Now, Onesimus was a fugitive slave; but Paul die 
not do as I have heard they do in some places — senc 
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him back at all hazards, or put him in prison till his 
master sent for him ; or give information, for they had 
not learned persecution in the days of Paul j that was 
learned in after years, under a very different ecclesias- 
tical r^me, Paul writes back to his old master, 
who had become a Christian, at Colosse, an epistle 
the most exquisite specimen of Christian courtesy, 
showing the highest reverence for eyery relationship in 
life, but pressing sacred obligations, in very difficult 
circimistances, with a delicacy, a force, and a fervour 
that prove what an ennobling and manly thing the 
gospel is, and what noble men indeed its grace can 
create in those who receive it. He therefore begins 
this epistle by saying, I Paul, your own minister and 
preacher at Colosse, now a prisoner of Jesus Christ in 
the Mamertine prison at Rome ; unto Philemon, a 
dearly beloved friend, and a fellow-labourer in the 
gospel. And also " to our beloved Apphia," some 
Christian lady whose good works praised her in the 
gate, "and Archippus our fellow-soldier," imder Christ, 
the captain of the £edth, " and to the Church in thy 
house," a church in those days meaning two or three 
met in Christ's name, anywhere and everywhere, 
*' Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ." 

He begins first of all by praising the good that was 
in Philemon before he begins delicately to find fault ; 
if we can call finding fault the very delicate Christian 
references that he makes to Philemon's temper or dis- 
position towards Onesimus. He says, ^' I thank my 
God, making mention of thee always in my prayers, 
hearing of thy love and faith, which thou hast toward 
the Lord Jesus, and toward all saints." And it is m.^ 

t2 
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prayer, he says in the sixth verse, that these graces of 
yours may not be yours only, but that they may spread 
abroad and be communicated to all. And then, says 
the apostle, " We have great joy and consolation in 
thy love, because the bowels of the saints are refreshed 
by thee, brother." 

Then, he begins, "Wherefore, though I might be 
much bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is con- 
venient ;" meaning that which is dutiful, and that 
which becomes you in the circumstances to which I 
allude ; yet I will not command thee ; I might do so 
for I have apostolic authority, " Yet for love's sake I 
rather beseech thee, being such an one as Paul the 
aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ ;" as if 
he had said, an appeal from the depths of my dungeon 
— an appeal to thy liberality and kindness from an 
aged and worn out veteran in the service of Christ, I 
am sure will never feil to provoke a gratifying response 
from one so beloved as Philemon, and so great an 
ornament to the cause and kingdom of Christ. 

He now introduces the subject of his special appeal, 
after this very fine reference, " I beseech thee for my 
son Onesimus," son in spiritual, not in personal rela- 
tionship — son, meaning that he Paul was the means of 
begetting him again to a living hope through Christ in 
the gospel. ^< I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, 
whom I have begotten in my botids; which in time 
past was to thee unprofitable ;" he did not like to say 
he was dishonest, which probably was the fact ; but he 
says he was unprofitable. This teaches us we are not 
bound to call vices always by Uieir broad repulsiye 
names. To a reflecting, keen, and sensitive mind, the 
jslightest allusion will always convey what is requisite. 
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He does not say that he was a thief and a robber; and 
yet be says delicately, and in language that conveys a 
great deal, " he was unprofitable to thee ; but since 
his conversion he has been very profitable to me ; *' 
that is^ he has been a help and a comfort to me. I 
have sent him therefore to thee ; be so kind as re- 
ceive him as if he were my son. And, indeed, so at- 
tached am I to him that I would have kept him with 
me, that he might have ministered to me ; only, as he 
is thy slave, and thou art his master, and the Gospel 
came not to alter civil relationships, but to sanctify 
and' sweeten them, it is his duty to return to thee. 
The gospel did not at once say, slavery is a scandalous 
crime, though the whole spirit of the gospel is opposed 
to slavery; but it came to sow those principles, and to 
spread that sanctifying and purifying leaven that by 
its growth and progress would put an end to slavery ; 
than which no greater social evil, replete with scanda- 
lous 'abuses, has been perpetrated in the history of 
nations and of mankind, " But/' he says, " without 
thy mind I would do nothing." And then he adds in 
the fifteenth verse, with exquisite delicacy, "Perhaps 
he departed for a season in order that you might 
receive him in a new light and relationship for ever. If 
thou count me therefore a partner, receive him as 
myself." So convinced was Paul that he was a true 
penitent, that he says, " Receive him as myself." And 
he says, " If he hath wronged thee," as no doubt he had, 
** or oweth thee ought," and he owes thee a great deal, 
" put that on mine account ; and I will try and reim- 
burse you; and if I cannot reimburse you in money, 
1 have done you services that are worthy of your put- 
ting a little confidence in me." He «Ad& ^^-rj ^i».^ ^ 
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"Having confidence in thy obedience I wrote nnto 
thee, knowing that thou wilt also do more than I say." 

He begs a favour. " Prepare me also a lodging, for 
I trust that through your prayers I shall be given 
unto you.'* And he concludes the epistle with the 
usual benediction, " The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with your spirit." 

First, then, we have Paul's confidence in Philemon, 
a Christian ; and satisfied, from what he knew of his 
Christian heart, that there was no sacrifice he would 
not make in order to serve him and do bis duty. 
Secondly, we have Paul's reception of a fugitive, dis- 
honest slave; his being blessed to the converEfton of 
that slave ; his thorough confidence in the reality of 
his conversion ; and his entreaty to his old master to 
take him back again, and give him once more a trial, 
and see if he would not justify the confidence that he 
himself has placed in him. 

" In his unconverted state, Onesimus had withdrawn, 
to his master's injury; but now he had seen his sin, 
and repented, he was willing and desirous to return to 
his duty. Little do men know for what purposes the 
Lord leaves some to change their situations, or engage 
in undertakings, perhaps from evil motives. Had not 
the Lord overruled some of our imgodly projects, we 
may reflect upon cases in which our destruction must 
have been sure. When we speak of the nature of any 
sin or ofience against God, the evil of it is not to be 
lessened ; but in a penitent sinner, as God covers it, so 
must we. Such changed characters often become a 
blessing to all among whom they reside.-^— This passage 
is an instance of that being imputed to one, which is 
contracted by another , oad of one becoming answer- 
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able for another, by a voluntary engagement, that he 
might be freed from the punishment due to his crimes, 
according to the doctrine that Christ of his own will 
bore the punishment of our sins, that we might receive 
the reward of his righteousness. — Philemon was Paul's 
son in the faith, yet he entreated him as a brother. 
Onesimns was a poor slave, yet Paul besought for him, 
as if seeking some great thing for himself. If Chris- 
tians do not meet on earth, stiU the grace of the Lord 
Jesus will be with their spirits, and they will soon meet 
before the throne, to join for ever in admiring the 
riches of redeeming love. The example of Onesimus 
may encourage the vilest sinners to return to God, but 
it is shamefully perverted, if any are made bold thereby 
to persist in evil courses." 

In this short but instructive epistle we have a beau- 
tiftd precedent for breathing a Christian spirit; and 
may God who inspired it imprint its high-toned deli- 
cacy, coiirtesy, and Christian tone upon the hearts and 
consciences of us all. 

Barnes thus writes on this epistle : — 

" * Whom I have sent again.' That is, to Philemon. 
This was, doubtless, at his own request, for (1) there 
is not the slightest evidence that he compelled him, or 
even urged him to go. The language is just such as 
would have been used on the supposition either that 
he requested him to go and bear a letter to Colosse, or 
that Onesimus desired to go, and that Paul sent him 
agreeably to his request. Comp. Phil. ii. 25. * Yet I 
suppose it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my 
brother, and companion in labour,' <fec. Col. iv. 7, 8. 
' All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, who is 
a beloved brother, and a fidthfiil minister and fellow- 
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servant in the Lord : whom I have sent unto you for 
the same purpose, that he might know your estate/ &c. 
But Epaphroditus and Tychicus were not sent against 
their own will — nor is there any more reason to think 
that Onesimus was. See Intro .J § 2 (4). (2) Paul had 
no power to send Onesimus back to his master unless 
he chose to go. He had no civil authority ; he had no 
guard to accompany him ; he could entrust him to no 
sheriff to convey him from place to place, and he had 
no means of controlling him, if he chose to go to any 
other place than Colosse. He could indeed have sent 
him away from himself ; he could have told him to go 
to Colosse, but there his power ended. Onesimus then 
could have gone where he pleased. But there is no 
evidence that Paul even told him to go to Colosse 
against his own inclination, or that he would have sent 
him away at all unless he had himself requested it 
(3) There may have been many reasons why Onesimus 
desired to return to Colosse, and no one can prove that 
he did not express that desire to Paul, and that his 
^sending' him was not in consequence of such a re- 
quest He may have had friends and relatives there ; 
or, being now converted, he may have been sensible 
that he had wronged his former master, and that he 
ought to return and repair the wrong ; or he may 
have been poor, and a stranger in Rome, and may have 
been greatly disappointed in what he had expected to 
find there when he left Philemon, and may have 
desired to return to the comparative comforts of his 
former condition. (4) It may be added therefore (a) 
that this passage should not be adduced to prove that 
we otight to send back runaway slaves to their former 
masters against their own consent ; or to justify the 
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laws which require magistrates to do it ; or to show 
that they who have escaped should be arrested and 
forcibly detained ; or to justify any sort of infliLence 
over a runaway slave to induce him to return to his 
former master/' 

" BEMABES. 

** Having now passed through with the exposition of 
this epistle, it may be proper to copy, for comparison 
with it, one of the most beautiful specimens of episto- 
lary composition to be found in profane literature, an 
epistle of Pliny, written on a similar occasion, and 
having a strong resemblance to this. As a matter of 
taste, it is of importance to show that the sacred 
writers do not fall behind the most favourable speci- 
mens of Uterary composition to be found in uninspired 
writings. The epistle of Pliny was directed to his 
friend Sabinianus, in behalf of his manumitted slave 
who had offended him, and who was consequently cast 
out of his fiavour. It is in the following words : — 

" C. Plinius Sabiniauo, S. 

" Libertus tuus, cui succensere te dixeras, venit ad 
me advolutusque pedibus meis, tanquam tuis, haesit. 
Flevit mult^m, mult^m rogavit, multiim etiam tacuit : 
in summ^ fecit mihi fidem penitentise. Verl credo 
emendatum, quia deliquisse sentit. Irasceris scio ; et 
irasceris merit6, id quoque scio : sed tunc preecipua 
mansuetudinis laus, cum irae causa justissima est. 
AmSsti hominem ; et spero amabis : interim sufficit 
ut exorari te sinas. Licebit rurs^s irasci, si meruerit : 
quod exoratus excusati^s facies. 

" Remitte aliquid adolescentise ipsius ; remitte lachr^- 
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mis ; remitte indulgentise tusB ; ne torseris illmn, ne 
torseris etiam te. Torqueris enim c^m tarn lenis 
irasceris. Yereor, ne videar non rogare, sed cogere, si 
precibus ejus meas junzero. Jungam tamen tanto 
pleniiis et efiusi^ quanto ipsum acri^ severi^ue 
corripui; destrictd minatus, nunquam me postea roga- 
turum. Hoc illi, quem terreri oportebat; tibi non 
idem. Nam fortasse iter^m rogabo, impetrabo iter^ : 
sit mode tale, ut rogare me, ut preestare te deoeat. 
Yale. JSpiatolar. Lib. iz. Ep. 21. 

" * Caius Pliny to Sabinianus, health : 

" ' Thy freed man, with whom thou didst say thou 
wert incensed, came to me, and having thrown himself 
at my feet, grasped them as if they had been thine. 
He wept much ; plead much ; and yet pleaded more by 
his silenca In short, he fully convinced me that he was 
a penitent. I do sincerely believe that he is reformed, 
because he perceives that he has done wrong. I know 
that thou art incensed against him ; and I know also 
that thou art justly so ; but then clemency has its 
chief praise when there is the greatest cause for anger. 
Thou hast loved the man ; and I hope that thou wilt 
love him again. In the meantime, it may suffice that 
thou dost suffer thyself to be entreated for him. It 
will be right for thee again to be offended if he deserves 
it j because, having allowed thyself to be entreated, 
you will do it with greater propriety. 

"'Forgive something for his youth; forgive on 
account of his tears ; forgive on accoimt of thine own 
kindness : do not torment him ; do not torment thy- 
self — for thou wilt be tormented when thou, who art 
of so gentle a disposition, dost suffer thyself to be 
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angry. I fear, if I should unite my prayers to his, 
that I should seem not to ask, but to compel Yet I 
will write them, and the more largely and earnestly, 
too, as I have sharply and severely reproved him ; 
solemnly threatening him, should he offend again, never 
more to intercede for him. This I said to him, because 
it was necessary to alarm him ; but I will not say the 
same to thee. For perhaps I may again entreat thee, 
and again obtain, if now that shall be done which it is 
fit that I should ask and you concede. Farewell ! * 

"Those who compare these two epistles, much as 
they may admire that of Pliny as a literary composi- 
tion, and as adapted to secure the end which he had in 
view, will coincide with the remark of Doddridge, that 
it is much inferior to the letter of Paul. There is less 
courtesy — ^though there is much ; there is less that is 
touching and tender — ^though there is much force in 
the pleading ; and there is much less that is affecting 
in the manner of the appeal, than in the epistle of the 
apostle. 

" The epistle to Philemon, though the shortest that 
Paul wrote, and though pertaining to a private matter, 
in which the Church at large could not be expected to 
have any direct interest, is nevertheless a most inte- 
resting portion of the New Testament, and furnishes 
some invaluable lessons for the Church. 

" I. It is a model of courtesy. It shows that the 
apostle was a man of refined sensibility, and had a delicate 
perception of what was due in friendship, and what was 
required by true politeness. There are turns of 
thought in this epistle which no one would employ 
who was not thoroughly under the influence of true 
courtesy of feeling, and who had not an exquisite sense 
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of what was proper in intercourse with a Christian 
gentleman. 

**II. The epistle shows that he had great tact in 
argument, and great skill in selecting just such things 
as would be adapted to secure the end in view. It 
would be hardly possible to accumulate, even in a letter 
of fiction, more circumstances which would be fitted to 
accomplish the object which he contemplated, than he 
has introduced into this short letter, Cr to arrange 
them in a way better fitted to secure the desired result 
If we remember the state of mind in which it is 
reasonable to suppose Philemon was in regard to this 
runaway servant, and the little probability that a man 
in his circumstances would receive him with kindness 
again, it is impossible not to admire the address with 
which Paul approaches him. It is not diflicult to 
imagine in what state of mind Philemon may have 
been, or the obstacles which it was necessary to siur- 
mount in order to induce him to receive Onesimus 
again — and especially to receive him as a Christian brother. 
If, as has been commonly supposed, Onesimus had 
been a slave ; if he had run away from, him ; if he had 
been formerly intractable and disobedient ; if he had 
wronged him by taking property with him that did not 
belong to him, or if he had owed him, and had run off 
without paying him, it is not difficult for any one to 
imagine how great was the difficulty to be overcome in 
his mind before the object of Paul could be accom- 
plished. This will be felt to be especially so if we bear 
in remembrance the repugnance necessarily felt by a 
slaveholder to receive one who has been a slave as an 
equal in any respect, or to regard and treat such a one 
08 a Christian brother on the eame level with himself 
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Or if we suppose that Onesimus had been a voluntary 
servant in the employ of Philemon, and had &iled to 
render the service which he had contracted to perform, 
or had embezzled property, or had gone off in debt, 
greatly irritating the mind of his master, the difficulty 
to be overcome before he received him again would be 
little less. In either case it would be necessary to 
soothe his irritated feelings^ and to inspire confidence 
in one who hitherto had evinced little claim to it, and 
to persuade him now to receive one who had shown 
that he was not to be trusted, as a Christian brother. 
If the epistle be examined with reference to either of 
these suppositions, it will be found to be composed 
with the most finished tact and art 

"III. This epistle has been frequently appealed to 
by the friends and advocates of slavery, as furnishing a 
support or apology for that institution. Indeed, it 
would seem to be regarded by the advocates of that 
system as so clear on the point, that all that they need 
to do is to name it as settling the whole matter in 
debate. The points which it is supposed by the advo- 
cates of that system to prove are two : Jlrst, that slavery 
is right — since it is assumed that OnesimuB was a slave, 
and that Paul does not intimate to Philemon that the 
relation was contrary to the spirit of Christianity ; and 
second, that it is our duty to send back a runaway slave 
to his master — since it is assumed that Paul did this in 
the case of OnesimuB. It cannot be denied that this 
view of the matter would be sustained by most of the 
commentaries on the epistle, but it is time to inquire 
whether such an exposition is the true one, and whether 
this epistle really gives countenance to slavery in 
respect to these points. In order to this^ it i& iscL-- 
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portant to know exactly what was the state of ihe case 
m reference to these points — ^for in interpreting the 
New Testament it should not be assumed that anything 
is in fiEtvour of slavery, nor should anything be admitted 
to be in &Your of it without applying the most rigid 
principles of interpretation — any more than in the 
case of pro&neness, adultery, or any other sin. As the 
result of the examination of the epistle, we are now 
prepared to inquire what countenance the epistle gives 
to slavery in these respects, and whether it can be 
£Eiirly appealed to eiUier in justification of the system, 
or in showing that it is a duty to return a runaway 
slave agiunst his consent to his former master. To 
make out these points £rom the epistle, it' would be 
necessary to demonstrate that Onesimus was certainly 
a slave ; that Paul so treats the subject as to show that 
he approved of the institution; that he sent back 
Onesimus against his own will ; that he returned hhn 
because he supposed he had done wrong by escaping 
from servitude; and that he meant that he should 
continue to be regarded as a slave, and held as a slave, 
after his return to Philemon. Now, in regard to these 
points, I would make the following remarks in view of 
the exposition which has been given of the epistle : — 

<< There is no positive evidence that Onesimus was 
a slave at all. See Notes on ver. 16. Even if it 
should be admitted to be probable that he was, it would 
be necessary, in order that this epistle should be 
adduced in flEivour of slavery, that that fact should be 
made out without any ground of doubt, or the 
argument is worthless. It is clear that the epistle, 
under any circumstances, can be adduced in £Eivour of 
slavery, only so far as it is certain that Onesimus was a 
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slave. But that is not certam. It cannot be made to 
be certam. It should not be taken for granted. Either 
of the suppositions that he wafi bound to service till 
he was of age by a parent or guardian, or that he had 
voluntarily bound himself to service for wages, will 
meet all that is necemirily implied in the epistle. 

'^ There is not the least evidence that Paul used any 
force or even persuasion to induce him to return to 
his master. It cannot be proved firom the epistle that he 
even advised him to return. It is certain that he did not 
compel him to do it — ^for Paul had no power to do this, 
and no guard or civil officer accompanied Onesimus to 
secure him if he had chosen to escape. Every one of the 
circumstances mentioned in the epistle will be met by 
the supposition that Onesimus desired to return, but 
that there were circimistances which made him appre- 
hensive that if he did, he would not be kindly received, 
and that, at his request, Paul wrote the epistle to 
induce Philemon to receive him kindly. Nothing more 
can be proved; nothing more is necessary to be believed, 
in order to a fisiir interpretation of the epistle. Nothing 
is more natural than the supposition that, when 
Onesimus was truly converted, he would desire to 
return to Philemon if he had in any way done him 
wrong. But to make it proper to adduce this epistle 
to show that it is a duty to return a runaway slave to 
his master, even on the supposition that Onesimus was 
a slave, it is necessary to prove either that Paul advised 
him to return, or that he compelled him to do it against 
his wiU. No one doubts that it would be right to 
help one who had escaped &om slavery, i^ on any 
proper account, he should msh to go back to his former 
master : if he felt that he had wronged him, or if he 
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had a wife and children in the neighbourhood^ or if he 
was satisfied that he could be more happy in his 
service than he could be elsewhere. To this point, and 
this only, this epistle goea 

"There is no evidence that Paul meant that One- 
simus should return as a slave, or with a view to 
be retained and treated as a slave. Even supposing 
he had been so formerly, there is not the slightest 
intimation in the epistle that when he sent him back 
to his master, he meant that he should throw himself 
into the chains of bondage again. Nor is there the 
slightest evidence that if he had supposed that this 
would be the result, he would have even consented that 
he should return to his master. No man can take 
this epistle and prove from it that Paul wmdd have 
sent him at all, if he had supposed that the effect would 
be that he would be reduced to slavery, and held in 
bondage. If such had been his expectation, he would 
never have written such a letter as this. The expres- 
sion of such a desire would have found a place in the 
epistle ; or, at, leasts the epistle would not have been 
so framed as almost of necessity to lead to a different 
result. 
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" IV. There is very satisfeotory evidence, besides this, 
that he did not mean that Onesimus should be regarded 
and treated by Philemon as a slave. It would be 
impossible for Philemon to comply with the wishes 
breathed forth in this letter, and meet exactly the 
desires of Paul in the case, and yet retain him as a 
slave, or regard him as property-^— as a * chattel ' — as a 
* thing.' For («) if he had been formerly a slave ; if 
this is the fair meaning of the word lovKoq — doulos — 
then this is expressly declared. Thus, in ver. 16 he is 
commanded to receive him ^ not now as a servant ' — 
oifKiri (uc MXov, If he had been a slave before, he 
did not tvish that he should be received as such now 
or regarded as such any longer. How could Philemon 
comply with the wish of the apostle, and yet regard 
Onesimus as a slave ? The very attempt to do it would 
be directly in the &ce of the expressed desire of Paul, 
and every moment he held him as such he would be 
disr^arding his wishes. (6) He desired him to receive 
and treat him, in all respects, as a Christian brother--^ 
as one redeemed — as a man : — ' Above a servant, a 
brother beloved,'' How could he do this, and yet regard 
and treat him as a slave? 1$ it treating one as a 
Christian brother to hold him as property; to deprive 
him of freedom; to consider him an article of mer- 
chandise ; to exact his labour without oom^w^aa^xA 
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Would the man himself who makes another a slave 
suppose that he was treated as a Christian brother, if 
he were reduced to that condition? Would he feel 
that his son was so regarded if he was made a slave % 
There are no ways of reconciling these things. It is 
impossible for a master to regard lus slave as, in the 
proper and full sense of the phrase, *a Christian 
brother* He may, indeed, esteem him highly as a 
Christian ; he may treat him with kindness ; he may 
show him many favours ; but — he regards him also as 
HIS SLAVE ; and this &ct makes a difference wide ^ as 
from the centre thrice to the utmost pole' in his 
feelings towards him and other Christians. He is not 
on a level with them as a Christian. The notion of 
his being his slave mingles with all his feelings towards 
him, and gives a colouring to all his views of him. He 
cannot but feel, if he himself is under the influence 
of religion, that that slave, if he were treated in all 
respects as a Christian, would be as free as himself; 
would have a right to his time, and skill, and liberty ; 
would be permitted to form his own plans, and to 
enjoy the avails of his own labour; and would be 
secure from the possibility of being sold, (e) Suppose 
now that Paul, after a short interval, had actually 
come to the residence of Philemon, as he expected to 
(ver. 22), and had found him regarding and treating 
Onesimus as a slave; would he have felt that Philemon 
had complied with his wishes? Did he ask this of 
him? Did he not request just the contrary? (ver. 16.) 
Would it not be natural for him to say to him that he 
had NOT received him as he wished him to ? And how 
would Philemon reply to this ? 

" V. The principles laid down in this epistle would 
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lead to the uniyersal abolition of slavery. If all those 
who are now slaves were to become Christians, and 
their masters were to treat them ^ not as slaves, but as 
brethren beloved,' the period would not be fe,r distant 
when slavery would cease. This probably will be ad- 
mitted by all. But a state of things which would be 
destroyed by the widest prevalence of Christianity is 
not right at any time. Christianity, in its highest 
influences, interferes with nothing thaj> is good, and 
would annihilate nothing which is not wrong. That 
which is true, and best for the welfare of man, will 
survive when the true religion spreads all over the 
world j and to say, as is commonly admitted even by 
the advocates of slavery, that Christianity will ulti- 
mately destroy the system, is to say that it is now 
wrong — for Christianity destroys nothing which is in 
itself right, and which is desirable for the highest 
good of man. It will destroy intemperance, and 
idolatry, and superstition, and war — because they are 
evil and wrong — ^and only because they are so ; and for 
the same reason, and that only, will it abolish slavery. 
When a man, therefore, admits that the gospel will 
ultimately destroy slavery, he at the same time admits 
that it is now an evil and a sin. The gospel is adapted 
and designed to put an end to the system. It did 
annihilate it in the Roman empire, and its tendency 
everywhere is to secure its final abolition. The system, 
therefore^ is evil. It is opposed to the spirit of religion. 
It is destructive of the welfare of society. It is a 
violation of human rights. It is contrary to the will 
of God. The gospel everywhere teaches us to regard 
the slave ' no longer as a slave, but as a brother ; ' and 
when this is secured, the system must «^^^^Sc^ ^^-vs^fc 
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to an end. For this, and for all its other anticipated 
influences, we should labour and pray that the gospel 
may be diffused as sp«edily as possible all over the 
world; that it may raise man e^^rywhere fix)m his 
degradation, and invest every human 'being with the 
dignity of a freeman ; that it 'may undo the heavy 
bmrden, break every yoke, 'and bid the oppressed go 
free.' (Isa. Iviii. 6.)" These enlightened views are not 
yet universally popidar among our American brethren. 
But no doubt they are surely if slowly making way. 
The day cannot be £u: distant when so sad a blot as 
the slavery of the Southern States will be wiped away, 
and then Christianity wiU no longer suffer as a seeming 
•aanction for slavery. 



THB END. 
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